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TXTUHE DESCRIPTION OF 

‘ i HOME ECONOMICS INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTER 
fe 


The Home Economics Instructional Materials Center was established September 
1, 1967, as a continuing project. It is a cooperative project between the 
Division of Homemaking Education, Texas Education Agency, and the College 

of Home Economics, Home Economics Education Department, Texas Tech University 
at Lubbock, Texas. The instructional materials which are being developed 


at the Center are intended to assist teachers and coordinators in promoting 
a and teaching home economics gainful employment programs or consumer 
education. 


To provide a background of information for the establishment of the Home 
Economics Instructional Materials Center, a Planning Grant Project was 
approved by the Texas Education Agency for February 1 through August 31, 
1967. The major purposes of the Planning Grant Project were (1) to assemble 
and catalog an occupational reference library, (2) to develop procedural 
steps for preparation of instructional materials, and (3) to illustrate the 
first sequence of these steps, that is, to develop job analyses and to list 
competencies needed for employability of students. 


The present major objectives of the Home Economics Instructional Materials 
Center are (1) to develop instructional materials designed for use by 
Students enrolled in cooperative part-time training programs and in pre- 
employment laboratory training programs in preparation for employment 

in occupations requiring home economics knowledge and skills, (2) to develop 
v materials in consumer education, and (3) later to develop materials designed 
: for use in home and community service programs. 
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FOREWORD 


The emphasis placed on consumer education by Part F of the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968 prompted the development of the two 
bulletins in Consumer Education, Parts One and Two, for use in teaching 
high school students. 


Because of the increasing complexity of the marketplace, it is imperative 
that home economists evaluate their past efforts in teaching in this area, 
update their teaching materials and emphases, and develop a philosophy of 
teaching Consumer Education based on decision-making and the management 
process. These are the beliefs which guided the development of the 
curriculum materials presented in Parts One and Two in the Consumer 
Education series. 


Facts concerning best buys soon become obsolete due to rapid technological 
developments and consequent changes in goods and services available. For 
this reason, little emphasis has been given to buymanship in the bulletins; 
instead, the major emphasis has been on decision-making as individuals and 
families use it in the management process. Consumer education taught from 
this point of view will remain timely. Such teaching will enable students 
to identify and analyze their values, needs, wants, resources, and goals 
and consequently will enable them to make rational decisions regarding the 
myriad of choices that confront them in the market place, regardless of 
the technological changes which may occur. It is hoped that this kind of 
consumer education will contribute to family stability and happiness as 
Students establish homes and begin the family life cycle. 


The Consumer Education Bulletins are designed for a one-semester course for 
both boys and girls at the 11th and 12th grade levels. The comprehensive 
coverage of the consumer education topic necessitated the presentation of 
the contents in two bulletins--Parts One and Two. The introductory pages 
are repeated in each bulletin as are the Tables of Contents. 


Both Parts One and Two contain four sections: Allocation of Resources, 
Consumer Buying, Consumer Citizenship, and the Consumer in the Economy. 


In Part One the sections follow this format: Behavioral Objectives, 
Suggested Learning Experiences, Key Points, and References for both students 
and teacher. Part Two contains a wide variety of reiated teaching-learning 
materials for both students and teacher. Among these are directions for 
making transparencies, instant slides, bulletin boards, posters, and other 
visuals; Suggestions for using simulation games, case studies, skits, 
stories, etc; illustrations of programmed instruction, objective tests, 
crossword puzzles, and cartoons. These may be used in carrying out one or 
more of the suggested learning experiences in Part One. 


Both Part One and Part Two are closely interrelated and supplement each 
other to provide students and teacher with the potential of achieving the 
behavioral objectives identified in Part One. Directions for using 
materials in Part Two are given in the Suggested Learning Experiences in 


Part One. References in Part One to the accompanying teaching-learning 
materials in Part Two are clearly identified. 


The learning experiences are written from the student's point of view for 
both boys and girls. Many learning experiences are included. The teacher 
is not expected to use all the suggested experiences given in these 
bulletins in one semester. She may adapt, supplement, and/or expand the 
suggestions included in view of the specific needs, interests, abilities, 
and backgrounds of her students. The wide variety of experiences included 
should enable the teacher to select and assign those teaching-learning 
experiences that will help her students reach the objectives important to 
them. Many of the experiences may be used as means of evaluating the 
progress of students. 


"NOTES TO TEACHER" are inserted occasionally throughout the lists of 
learning experiences. These notes usually give specific suggestions and/or 
references to material in Part Two. 


Key points or summary statements of desired learnings follow each learning 


experience section. Student references and teacher references are included. 


Materials suggested in the teacher references give a broader, deeper cover- 
age of the topic under discussion than do the student references and should 
be helpful to the teacher for background information. The numerous student 
references given enable the teacher to be selective in choosing those 
appropriate and available for her students. 
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PART TWO 
SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 


SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT I: Management, What It Is 
I-1. Management Is a Mental Process 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 3, p. 3 in Part One) 


Numerous transparency masters are included throughout the units in Part Two 
for the teacher's convenience. Using transparency masters can save hours 
of work in producing visuals and provide professional results at low cost. 
Transparencies should be helpful in explaining an idea in Simple terms, in 
showing relationships between ideas, and in holding class attention while 
points on the transparency are discussed. 


Directions for Using Transparency Masters: 


Ie 
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Remove the Transparency Master from the book. 

You will need a sheet of heat-transfer (transparency) film for each 

transparency to be made. 

Run the transparency master and film through any transparency-making 

heat-transfer machine following directions for using the machine. 

Most heat-transfer machines operate in the same general way: 

a. Place master, face up, on flat surface. 

b. Place heat-transfer film on the master. (Film is usually notch- 
coded to indicate the side which goes against the master.) 

c. Adjust heat control setting to proper position. 

d. Feed master and film into machine. 

Mount the transparency in a cardboard frame, if desired. 

Add color, if desired. Adding color adds to the cost and time required 

for making the transparency. Colored overhead pencils, felt-tipped or 

nylon-tipped markers and pens can be used to add brilliant color to 

your visual. Diazo can be used. Tinted acetate will provide basic 

colors for materials copied. Colored adhesive film may also be used. 


Additional Uses for Ideas Depicted on Transparency Masters: 


be 
ae 


Remove Transparency Master from book and project using an opaque 
projector. 

Use the idea shown on the Transparency Master to aid in developing 
a poster or bulletin board. 

Duplicate the Transparency Master for use as a handout. 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT II: Values, Goals, and Standards 
IIl-1. Forced Choice Values Test! 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 5, p. 5 in Part One) 


Directions: Circle the number opposite the one statement in each pair which 
most appeals to you. You must choose one number in each pair 
of items. 


1--to be reasonably sure about the future for myself and my family. 
12--to do things well. 


3--to have people think well of me. 
5--to have as much freedom as possible to do things I want to do. 


11--to have as many good things as possible. 
12--to do things well. 


6--to do new and different things often. 
11--to have as many good things as possible. 


7--to have friends. 
10--to have things neat, orderly, and organized. 


6--to do new and different things often. 
8--to create an atmosphere that makes for satisfying family living. 


3--to have people think well of me. 
9--to do what is right according to my beliefs. 


8--to create an atmosphere that makes for satisfying family living. 
10--to have things neat, orderly, and organized. 


4--to do things for my family and others. 
1]--to have as many good things as possible. 


10--to have things neat, orderly, and organized. 
12--to do things well. 


2--to have influence with people. 
11--to have as many good things as possible. 


4--to do things for my family and others. 
10--to have things neat, orderly, and organized. 


Reprinted by permission from Teaching Topics from Institute of Life 
Insurance and Health Insurance Institute, Vol. 19, No. 2, Spring, 1970, 
pp. 7-8, 11. Adapted by Teaching Topics from a test developed by Mrs. Doris 
Dyer for use in a M.A. thesis, Department of Home Management and Child 
Development, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 1962. 
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2--to have influence with people. 
12--to do things well. 


4--to do things for my family and others. 
12--to do things well. 


4--to do things for my family and others. 
7--to have friends. 


5--to have as much freedom as possible to do things I want to do. 
8--to create an atmosphere that makes for satisfying family living. 


2--to have influence with people. 
3--to have people think well of me. 


7--to have friends. 
8--to create an atmosphere that makes for satisfying family living. 


5--to have as much freedom as possible to do things I want to do. 
12--to do things well. 


3--to have people think well of me. 
11--to have as many good things as possible. 


6--to do new and different things often. 
12--to do things well. 


9--to do what is right according to my beliefs. 
12--to do things well. 


]1--to be reasonably sure about the future for myself and my family. 
10--to have things neat, orderly, and organized. 


3--to have people think well of me. 
8--to create an atmosphere that makes for satisfying family living. 


5--to have as much freedom as possible to do things I want to do. 
6--to do new and different things often. 


6--to do new and different things often. 
10--to have things neat, orderly, and organized. 


1--to be reasonably sure about the future for myself and my family. 
5--to have as much freedom as possible to do things I want to do. 


3--to have people think well of me. 
6--to do new and different things often. 


5--to have as much freedom as possible to do things I want to do. 
7--to have friends. 


10--to 
11--to 


2--to 
4--to 
8--to 
9--to 
8--to 
12--to 
4--to 
5--to 
9--to 
11--to 
]--to 
2--to 
9--to 
10--to 
6--to 
7--to 
4--to 
6--to 
2--to 
5--to 
4--to 
8--to 
2--to 
9--to 
]|--to 
8--to 
5--to 
10--to 
7--to 
9--to 
]--to 
11--to 
3--to 
10--to 


have things neat, orderly, and organized. 
have as many good things as possible. 


have influence with people. 
do things for my family and others. 


create an atmosphere that makes for satisfying family living. 
do what is right according to my beliefs. 


create an atmosphere that makes for satisfying family living. 
do things well. 


do things for my family and others. 
have as much freedom as possible to do things I want to do. 


do what is right according to my beliefs. 
have as many good things as possible. 


be reasonably sure about the future for myself and my family. 
have influence with people. 


do what is right according to my beliefs. 
have things neat, orderly, and organized. 


do new and different things often. 
have friends. 


do things for my family and others. 
do new and different things often. 


have influence with people. 
have as much freedom as possible to do things I want to do. 


do things for my family and others. 
create an atmosphere that makes for satisfying family living. 


have influence with people. 
do what is right according to my beliefs. 


be reasonably sure about the future for myself and my family. 
create an atmosphere that makes for satisfying family living. 


have as much freedom as possible to do things I want to do. 
have things neat, orderly, and organized. 


have friends. 
do what is right according to my beliefs. 


be reasonably sure about the future for myself and my family. 
have aS many good things as possible. 


have people think well of me. 
have things neat, orderly, and organized. 
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2--to 
8--to 
3--to 
4--to 
2--to 
6--to 
2--to 
10--to 
6--to 
9--to 
]--to 
6--to 
3--to 
7--to 
7--to 
11--to 
2--to 
7--to 
4--to 
9--to 
5--to 
11--to 
]--to 
4--to 
]--to 
7--to 
3--to 
12--to 
1--to 
3--to 
5--to 
9--to 
1--to 
9--to 


have influence with people. 
create an atmosphere that makes for satisfying family living. 


have people think well of me. 
do things for my family and others. 


have influence with people. 
do new and different things often. 


have influence with people. 
have things neat, orderly, and organized. 


do new and different things often. 
do what is right according to my beliefs. 


be reasonably sure about the future for myself and my family. 
do new and different things often. 


have people think well of me. 
have friends. 


have friends. 
have as many good things as possible. 


have influence with people. 
have friends. 


do things for my family and others. 
do what is right according to my beliefs. 


have as much freedom as possible to do things I want to do. 
have as many good things as possible. 


be reasonably sure about the future for myself and my family. 
do things for my family and others. 


be reasonably sure about the future for myself and my family. 
have friends. 


have people think well of me. 
do things well. 


be reasonably sure about the future for myself and my family. 
have people think well of me. 


have as much freedom as possible to do things I want to do. 
do what is right according to my beliefs. 


be reasonably sure about the future for myself and my family. 
do what is right according to my beliefs. 


7--to have friends. 
12--to do things well. 


Directions follow for scoring the FORCED CHOICE VALUES TEST. Read the 
directions and score your responses. 


No 


DIRECTIONS FOR SCORING FORCED CHOICE VALUES TEST 


Count the number of times you circled number 1 on the Values Test and 
insert the number counted in the blank to the left of statement number 
1 below. Do this for each of the items through number 12. 


Rank the items in the column to the right by assigning number one to 

the item that you circled the most times, number two to the item circled 
the second highest number of times, etc. In case of a tie give the 
jtems all the same rank, but allow a full number count for each item. 
For example, if there is a tie on number 3, assign two number threes, 
which take up the three and four spots, making five the next rank. 


When you have completed ranking, you may look at the key to the left 
of the ranking and determine the highest to lowest values. Example: 
If #10 is ranked 1, that means your highest value is "orderliness." 


Be sure to check with your teacher if you have any questions on scoring 
or ranking. 


. of times 
circled Key Rank 


Security 1. To be reasonably sure about the 
future for myself and my family. 


Influence 2. To have influence with people. 
Recognition 3. To have people think well of me. 


Helpfulness 4. To do things for my family and 


others. 

Freedom 5. To have as much freedom as 
possible to do the things I 
want to do. 

New 

Experience 6. To do new and different things 
often. 

Friend- 

liness 7. To have friends. 


(Concluded on next page) 
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No. of times 
circled Key 


Fami ly 


Life 8. 


Religion 9. 


Order- 

liness 10. 
Wealth 1 EL 
Workman- 

Ship pes 


To create an atmosphere that 
makes for satisfying family 
living. 


To do what is right according 
to my beliefs. 
To have things neat, orderly, 
and organized. 
To have as many good things as 


possible. 


To do things well. 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT II: Values, Goals, and Standards 
I1-2. Values Questionnaire! 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 7, p. 6 in Part One) 


Values are those things which are very important to us. It's fun to think 
and talk about values because there are no right or wrong answers regarding 
them. At any given time some things will be much more important to you 
than others. Later, when the situation changes, you may value other things 
more highly. 


1. If you had some free time, which of these things would you do? 


watch TV go to a ball game 
go riding around do a chore you had been putting 
off 


see: Ye0dud. DOOK 
2. If you were given $50, would you... 
to aSave; LCT 
_____ buy records, gadgets for a car or a room? 
___ spend it for clothes? 
____buy gifts with at least part of it? 


or ? 


3. A girl has just enough time to dress and get to a party. Suddenly, 
after she is dressed, she discovers a rip in her dress. If she takes 
time to change, she will be late. 


If she changes her dress, what value is influencing her behavior? 


If she does not change her dress, what value is influencing her 
behavior? 


4, If students placed a high value on popularity, name some things they 
would insist on doing. 


‘adapted from Training Home Economics Program Assistants to Work with 
Low Income Families. Bulletin PA 681, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Federal Extension Service. p. 41. 
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5. If students placed a high value on cleanliness, name some things they 
would insist on doing. 


6. If students placed a high value on order in their surroundings, name 
some things they would insist on doing. 


7. If students placed a high value on beauty, name some things they might 
try to do in their rooms. 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT II: Values, Goals, and Standards 
II-3. Making Instant Slides 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 8, p. 6 in Part One) 


Several suggestions have been made in this publication for using instant 
Slides. These are a slide series that the teacher herself can do quickly. 


These slides can be used in any 2" x 2" slide projector and cost less than 
$1 for twenty. The inside area of a 2" x 2" slide may differ. The instant 
Slide area is 127 (1 7/16" square, the largest available). Also remember 
that most filmstrip projectors have a slide attachment. 


Directions for Making Instant Slides!: 


(1) Run the master sheet through a transparency-making machine as for 
transparencies. 


(2) Cut each frame on the outside lines. 
(3) Put each section in a #127 slide holder. 


(4) Seal with a hot iron. Professional slide sealers are available, or 
the teacher may borrow a Se Lin Iron from the library. 


(5) Add color if desired. Colored overhead pens will do small areas 
quickly and efficiently. Diazo can be used. Tinted Acetate will 
provide basic colors for materials copied. Colored adhesive film 
may be used to cover the entire slide. Adding color adds to the cost 
and time expenditures. 


The script to read with the instant slides follows the pages of slide 
masters. 


IThe idea for making instant slides was developed by Jeff Miller, 
Media Specialist, John H. Glenn Junior High School, San Angelo, Texas. 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT II: Values, Goals, and Standards 
II-4. Directing Your Dollars (Script) 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 8, p. 6 in Part One) 
1. Directing Your Dollars 


Presented by 
The Educational Division: Institute of Life Insurance 


Developed with the cooperation of 

Miss Amanda Ebersole 

Former Head, Home Economics Education Division 
Drexel Institute of Technology 

Dr. Hazel Huston Price 

Former Itinerant Teacher Trainer, Home Economics 
Ohio State Department of Education 

Dr. William Smith 

Professor of Family Relationships 

Pennsylvania State University 

Miss Grace Woodward 

Supervisor of Homemaking 

Springfield Township School District 

Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania 


Few of us ever have enough money. Instead, we must constantly plan 
how best to spend each dollar. This is often difficult because the 
choices are seldom clear cut. To direct our dollars wisely we must 
know what we want from life--in other words, we must define our 
personal values. For example... 


...-10 choose between spending for an expensive date or saving for 
college, we must first decide whether immediate satisfactions are 
more important than future goals. 
What's right for one person is not necessarily right for another. 
It depends on the individual's values. What are your values? Perhaps 
these slides will help you clarify them. 

2. Today is something special at Jackson High... 


3. ...The Big Dance has just been announced; and that's the high point 
of the social year. 


4. It's an event that many have looked forward to for a long time. 
They're happy it's here. 


5. That group at the table seems even happier than most, and for good 
reason. Their dates are set and everything looks simply great. 
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But is everything as great as it seems? Not quite. Take Alice Downs, 
over at the right. 


Behind Alice's pretty smile, there's a pretty grim girl. Let's see 
what's on her mind. 


Alice's problem is money--or rather, the lack of it. She needs $35 
for a prom dress. She has exactly $2.83 and a bus token. 


Alice's dad gives her $6.50 a week, plus $200 a year for big 
expenditures, such as dresses, a coat, and the class trip. 


In Account with Alice Downs 


Date Withdrawal Deposit Balance Account No. Tran. 
1 Jun 2 $200 .00 $200 .00 ANE 

**$27.00 e**. 173¢00 NE 

baianies 9.550 exR NEO C00 NE 

** 75.00 2% 5 65200 NE 

Re 15.00 **e 950200 NE 

Se SURUU pear yd 00% 8.0) NE 

** 20:00 **%. 000 NE 


With so many things happening in her senior year, she finds that, by 
prom time, none of her $200 is left. Her bank balance is zero. 


Some months ago, she realized she could buy a prom dress only if she 
saved money from her allowance. What went wrong? 


First, she had to pay for necessities. It cost her $1.00 a week for 
bus fare, plus another $3.00 for lunches and school supplies. 


Then there were things like cosmetics--which are practically necessities, 


don't you think? 


And how was she to know there would be so many wonderful hit records 
this year? 


As a member of her gang in good standing, she naturally had to have 
that wiglet. This year, it was a must. But absolutely! 


So it went, until she ended up with the $35 question: "How will I get 
the dress I need for the senior dance?" 


She could, of course, wear her two-year-old party dress. But she's 
worn it too often. And it looks so unsophisticated. 


What about Dad? "I'd like to help; but I just gave $25 to your brother, 
Bob, to get parts for his hot rod. I can't spare another cent." 


"That kid brother!" Alice mutters to herself. “Always making things 
miserable for me..." 


Bob hasn't yet spent the $25; so Alice tries, very sweetly, to talk him 
Out-Oc AIL. 
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Surprisingly, Bob agrees. He'll put off his purchases for two months, 
provided Alice pays him back by then from her allowance. 


"That means," Bob says firmly, "no new records, no extra clothing, 
no nothing." 


"And, oh yes, I'll expect you to take my place mowing the lawn the 
next three Saturdays so I can play ball with the league team." 


"So that's it," says Alice angrily. "I should have known it wasn't 
generosity--and those are the days I'm to play tennis, too." 


And off she went, wondering how she'd find a way out of her fix. 
How does Alice's predicament reveal her sense of values? What 

do you think is her best way out? How do your answers reflect the 
values you hold? Decide how Alice might have avoided such a 
Situation. Later on, prepare a budget based on Alice's income, 
and on your values! 


Now let's return to the group and see what's behind Jack Brandt, the 
boy in the sweater. 


Jack's mind is on the problems of becoming a doctor. 


Medicine takes a lot of time, study, and money. Jack's folks have 
made it clear that part of the financial burden is his. 


By working Saturdays and summers and by conserving his allowance, 
Jack has been able to save several hundred dollars. 


Jack is reluctant to part with his savings. However, he can see 
drawing from his bank for prom tickets and flowers for his date. 


He can also see the sense in a new suit, since he'll be able to use 
it at college. 


But he's not happy about the gang's proposal to go to a night club 
after the dance. 


Jack thinks night clubbing is too expensive. Anyway, he feels it's 
more fun gathering at someone's home. 


Say, why not have a home party after the prom? The boys could chip 
in for refreshments. 


But Jack leaves without making the suggestion. He thinks he'd be 
called a cheap skate. 
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Jack could pay for the date by working afternoons for a week or so, 
in addition to Saturdays. 


But track practice is in the afternoon. Taking a job would mean 
quitting the team, and the team needs him. 


Jack considers a job that requires late hours. 


But he knows that without a good night's sleep, he falls apart. What 
to do? 


What do you suggest for Jack? What appears to be one of Jack's 
dominant values? Do you think he is a cheap skate? How might Jack 
be hiding his real motives when he thinks (a) the team needs him; 
(b) he prefers home affairs to night clubs? 


Now, let's watch Babs Block, who's at the far end. Incidentally, 
she's engaged to Joe Rand, sitting opposite her. 


Like the others, Babs' problem is also spelled M-O-N-E-Y. 


There is little spare cash at the Blocks'. Most of the family's 
modest income goes for doctor bills for a sick sister. 


The Blocks haven't much money; but they do have the pleasure of 
working together closely. 


The whole family has been saving to help Babs. Jointly, they have 
accumulated $20. 


But $20 isn't enough for the good dress and accessories that Babs 
needs. And she hasn't anything else remotely suitable. 


Babs can sew beautifully. But she feels her friends would secretly 
look down on a "home made" prom dress. 


"You're imagining things," Mother says. "If you make your own dress, 
it will be the prettiest there." But Babs isn't convinced. 


There are still several weeks before the prom. Perhaps if she'd do 
without lunches... 


Or maybe she should look for a cheaper dress--though she knows this 
doesn't pay in the long run. 


She can't get a job because she's needed at home. Oh well, maybe she 
won't go to the prom. She'll save the money for her wedding. 


Later she suggests to Joe, as cheerfully as she can, that they stay 
at home. 


"On the other hand, the prom might be the most important dance we'll 
ever attend. What do you think, Joe?" 
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48. 


What should Babs do? How does your answer reflect the values you hold? 
Is Babs right in thinking others would look down on a "home made" dress? 
Discuss the worn yet durable statement that "money isn't everything." 
Illustrate by considering Babs' relations with her family. 


You've just seen the money management problems of three typical young 
people. Have their problems helped you to understand yours? 


Once you've decided on the values you want, use them as a guide when- 
ever you're faced with Directing Your Dollars. 


The End 
Written and Produced by William P. Gottlieb Company 
New York City 


Adapted by the 

Home Economics 

Instructional Materials Center 
Texas Tech University 

Lubbock, Texas 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 

UNIT II: Values, Goals, and Standards 
. II-6. I Am a Lazy Housekeeper and My Family Loves It! 
9 by Jean H. Maysilles 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 18, p. 7 in Part One) 


Sixteen years ago, when I was married at the tender age of 20, I settled 
down to keep house like everyone else I knew. My methods were patterned 
after my mother's and my mother-in-law's--daily dusting, mopping, wiping; 
weekly scrubbing, polishing and waxing; and the all-out semi-annual house- 
cleaning, when every piece of ceiling, wall, floor, furniture, cloth, 
china, glass, and silver was either scrubbed, waxed, cleaned, polished, 
vacuumed, or washed. By this method I not only devoted two thirds of my 
life to my housekeeping, but gained myself the reputation of being an 
"excellent little housekeeper. " 


How long my health and disposition would have stood up under this strain I 
don't know, and fortunately never had to find out because about this time 
I made a very interesting discovery. One day shortly after the birth of 
my first child, Cindy, when the duties of a good housekeeper and mother 

a were weighing a mite heavily on my frail shoulders, I visited my mother-in- 
law unexpectedly. She immediately began to apologize about the condition 
of her house, explaining that she had been ill for two days and hadn't been 
able to do a thing. As I looked around, her house seemed the same to me as 
always, except that the flowers on the dining table needed to be changed 
and there was a pile of old newspapers beside a chair. It took me about 
two minutes to realize a basic truth--other people don't see your home in 
the same light that you do. Most people who come to your home are interested 
in you and your family, and as long as the general view is pleasant they 
don't know, or care, whether or not you've run the vacuum that day or 
polished your furniture that week. 


With this fact in mind I began to change my housekeeping tactics. Over the 
past 13 years I have developed a method of housekeeping that seems to 
please everyone, including me, and that, though it is not entirely a "no- 
work" way, grows more painless every year. 


I was not able to throw off my bad habits of good housekeeping overnight, 

d of course, but within a few months after my delightful discovery I had 
worked out a beautiful plan. I arose with my husband at 7 o'clock, saw 
him off to work, tore through our apartment in a whirlwind pickup-dust- 
over program and relaxed with a second cup of coffee and the morning 
paper before the baby even woke. During her morning nap I attended to 
whatever other housekeeping I had to do. And I had already begun to cut 

) corners. Did the kitchen floor really have to be scrubbed today or could 


TReprinted by permission from Redbook Magazine. Vol. 119, No. 1, 
May, 1962. pp. 6-15. Copyright © 1962 by the McCall Publishing Company. 
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I wipe up those spots and make it do until Saturday? Did the windows really 
need to be washed this afternoon? Why not just fold those pajamas instead 
of ironing them? 


A little disguise that I discovered then and have since developed into a 
full-fledged hobby was flower arranging. Most people are so dazzled by 
lovely arrangements of flowers that they are not likely to notice a little 
bit of dust in the corner of the living room or the tarnished silver in the 
cupboard. 


With a few adaptions in my schedule, I was able to continue at the same 
happy pace even when two years later I had a baby boy, and we moved from 
our three-room apartment to a seven-room house. In fact, within a year or 
two I had improved my status. As the children outgrew morning naps I was 
able to convince them that dusting was fun. Even at three years of age Tim 
had developed the old competitive spirit and took pride in occasionally 
having his bedroom judged neater than his big sister's. 


When my second little girl, Molly, was born I almost gave up and decided 
that with three children aged five years, three, and one, I could no longer 
escape the drudgery of a routine. But after a few hesitations, a few 
fumbles, and a few weeks of utter chaos, we developed quite a comfortable 
program. 


First of all, we declared that no one was to leave his bedroom in the morning 
until Mommy came up to dress the baby. This provided my husband and me with 
time for a pleasant and unharried breakfast. It also provided the two older 
children with the opportunity to show Mommy just how well they could dress 
themselves and make their beds. Sometimes this was not at all well, but 

at least they tried, and they seem to enjoy the responsibility. Usually 

with a few well-placed strokes on a wrinkled bedspread, the tying of a 
knotted shoelace or the straightening of a hair part, all was well. 


The only hard and fast rule I ever found necessary consisted of just three 
words--"Put it back." With three children we had the inevitable mountain 
of toys, thanks to doting grandparents. With some tears, much repeating 

of "Put it back" and occasional paddling of small rears, all three children 
came to understand that they were free to drag out even the most mess-making 
toy, provided they put it back before dragging out the next one or running 
outdoors to help Mommy plant flowers. We provided a roomy toy chest for 
each child--which added nothing to the decor of the dining room but served 
admirably as the place to “put it back." I'll admit these toy boxes became 
“somewhat cluttered" at times; sometimes, if the children dug deep enough, 
they found a toy that hadn't been seen for months or even a lollipop that 
hadn't been quite finished yesterday. Thank goodness, each box had a 
sturdy lid so that to the casual observer they presented a tidy appearance, 
even though it was deceptive. 


You are thinking that this is all very well, but what about washing and 
ironing, changing bed linens, scrubbing the bathroom, and running the 
Sweeper? Remember, I told you my method was not one without work. So on 
two miserable mornings a week I had to work like a demon. On whatever 
morning seemed best, while the children played in their rooms upstairs 
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(and/or occasionally interrupted me), I would scrub and clean and wax and 
polish the downstairs, and by afternoon I would be ready to collapse. 
After lunch, while the children took their naps, I would go to bed for two 
hours. 


The upstairs would get the same treatment on Saturday mornings, when Daddy 
was able to take over playtime downstairs. 


A year and a half ago my second son and fourth child, Andy, was born and 
we moved into an eight-room house. But by this time the older children 
were growing up, and my method of housekeeping took great forward strides. 
Let me give you an example of how the day goes in the household of a bad 
housekeeper with four children. 


Simple arithmetic tells you that with four children there are likely to be 
five unmade beds every morning. These, if all of them were made by Mother, 
would consume the better part of an hour with the hanging up of pajamas, 
picking up of dirty clothes, and scrambling under the beds for slippers 

and last night's book. So, thinking only of the fine character this will 
develop in my children, I have trained them to make their beds, hang up or 
put away their clothing or toys and generally leave their rooms in an 
orderly condition. While this is being done I'm preparing breakfast, and 
incidentally, this is one area where I don't spare the work--perhaps be- 
cause I enjoy cooking and it does not seem like work. 


Within three quarters of an hour after rising, everyone but the baby and 
I has left the house for school or work. In 15 minutes I've washed the 
dishes, dusted any obvious dust, straightened pillows and picked up in 
our room. Now it's time to dress and feed Andy, who at 20 months seems 
to approve wholeheartedly of our design for living. If Mommy will play 
horsie and "Where's the baby?" for a while and then indulge him in an 
uproarious bath, he is quite content to spend two hours each morning and 
each afternoon in his crib (he hates his playpen). He sits in there and 
mumbles to himself in a language only he can understand, then chuckles at 
his own jokes or jumps up and down with great abandon. Sometimes he even 
goes to sleep. 


Andy's obliging ways leave me plenty of time for myself, except on the 

One day a week when I go through my old Demon Housewife routine. With the 
older children in school I have been able to consolidate my former two 
frantic mornings into one frantic day. I tear through the house from top 
to bottom, cleaning everything in sight. When four o'clock rolls around 
I'm literally half dead. But--and this is the good part of that day--that 
is the night Dad has his special togetherness with the kids. At five- 
thirty they all pile into the car, drop the baby off with my mother and 

go out for hamburgers or what-have-you at a local diner. As soon as they 
leave I quickly eat a bowl of canned soup and go to bed, where I sleep or 
read for two leisurely hours. When my family returns I'm once again fit 
to live with. 
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As for washing and ironing, I put a load of clothes in the washer every day 

before I do the breakfast dishes. With that wonderful convenience, a dryer, & 
I take about 15 minutes to fold most of the clothing and save the few things 
that have to be ironed. I iron for about two hours one night a week while 

we watch television. It is a practically painless chore. 


Having read this far, I'm quite sure you have arrived at the conclusion 

that here is undoubtedly a very lazy woman. Well, you are right; I am 

lazy, and you might even say selfish, except that my children and husband 

would disagree with you wholeheartedly. They like me to be happy; they like — € 
to know that I'm not too busy to play a new game, discuss the unfairness of 

the sixth-grade arithmetic assignment, examine a bird's nest; or too tired 

to be an interesting and loving wife. They like the fact that I have time 

to read profusely on all subjects and to pursue my hobby of growing and 

arranging flowers--a hobby which has grown more dazzling year by year. 


I'm generally considered a good housekeeper, a wonderful mother, and “how 
She ever gets time to do all that gardening" is a "miracle." Frankly, I 
love to hear these opinions expressed, and have never before gone into the 
details of how I accomplished this so-called "miracle." 


But as you can see, it's all done with smudgy mirrors! 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT II: Values, Goals, and Standards 
II-7. I've Found a Schedule That Really Works! 
by Norma Duerst 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 18, p. 7 in Part One) 


I wonder how many mothers have felt at times that the job of managing a 
home while bringing up small children is a chaotic, never-never job--never 
ending, never satisfying, never really well done. 


It was not until my third child was born that I began to feel that way. 

When my husband Gene and I were married, seven years ago, I gave up my 
secretarial position and we moved to a small Wisconsin town, where my 
husband had accepted a job teaching social studies and physical education 

at the local grade school. We bought a small, two-bedroom house overlooking 
a lake just outside of town, and I slipped fairly easily into the role of 
housewife. I had time to read, to sew, to make friends and visit with them, 
and to be cheerful and relaxed for my husband when he came home at night. 
When our first child, Kim Susan was born and three years later our second 
child, Paul, my daily routine was somewhat disrupted, to be sure, but I 
still managed to run the house and have time for myself and my family. So 
when I became pregnant for the third time, I paid little attention to 
friends who told me: "Two isn't bad, but wait till you have three! You 
won't have time for anything." I paid little attention, but as soon as 
Peter Eric made his appearance I discovered that they were right! 


Suddenly I just couldn't seem to cope with the everyday demands of the 
children and the house. Toys began to clutter up the living room; beds 
began to go unmade. Dust gathered on the television set and dishes 
collected in the sink. Although Gene always helped with the children-- 
bathing them in the evening and taking them from underfoot whenever he 
could--my housework just overwhelmed me. And unlike some women, I couldn't 
be philosophical about the disorder that surrounded me; it depressed me 
terribly. 


It took one exceptionally hectic day to make me see what was wrong. On 
this particular day I had worked constantly--making beds, wiping noses, 
picking up toys, fixing lunch, changing diapers, picking up toys, settling 
arguments. I had managed to find just enough time to be impatient with the 
children. When shortly before lunch Kim had taken out her dolls and dishes 
to play, I had snapped, "Don't mess now--pick up your things!" When Paul's 
attention had wandered from his blocks to his trucks I had frantically 
scooped up the blocks and put them away. 


TReprinted by permission from Redbook Magazine. Vol. 119, No. 1, May, 
1962. pp. 6-15. Copyright © 1962 by the McCall Publishing Company. 
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At 4:30 in the afternoon I sat down for the first time since breakfast, and 
suddenly I realized that although I had worked steadily from seven o'clock 
on, I hadn't accomplished a thing. The living room was a mess, in spite of 
the fact that I had picked it up at least three times. There were unwashed 
bottles in the kitchen sink. The pie I had planned to bake for Gene was 
unmade. I was still dressed in the Bermuda shorts and limp blouse that I 
had thrown on that morning. 


It just didn't make sense. I was wearing myself out and accomplishing 
nothing. Wasn't there some way to have a reasonable smooth-running and 
calm household? Couldn't I have a dusted, clean living room and still have 
time to do my nails? Wasn't there some way of getting the washing and 
ironing done that would leave time for me to play with Kim and Paul? Did I 
really have to choose to cuddle and rock my darling baby? 


The next day I timed myself to see how long my household jobs really took. 

I found, to my surprise, that I needed just 20 minutes to vacuum my living 
room and hall and that dusting the living room took a mere 9 minutes. Bed- 
making--17 minutes for three beds and the crib. The breakfast dishes could 
be washed, dried and put away in 14 minutes. These figures, of course, 
didn't include time out for wiping noses, distributing cookies or zipping 

up fly fronts for a little boy who can't quite manipulate the zipper. 
Nevertheless, I came to the conslusion that even with untimed interruptions, 


housework could and should get done in less time and in a more orderly manner. 


What was using up my precious time? One thing, I now realized, was my habit 
of picking up the toys a dozen times a day. Another was spending too much 
time in the morning on my second cup of coffee (which usually stretched to 
three or four). Another was long visits on the telephone. One of my 
biggest time wasters was hopping from one job to the next. I'd make Kim's 
bed and then, instead of completing the room, I'd go and throw some things 
into the washer. Or I'd clear the breakfast table, and instead of doing 

the dishes then and finishing in the kitchen, I'd shift to the beds or pick 
up clothes. 


Finally I worked out a schedule. I know that some girls hate the idea of 
a schedule, but I've found it has worked wonders for me. Let me say, how- 
ever, that mine is not an extremely rigid one. Instead, it is a workable, 
changeable routine that allows me time for myself, my children, and my 
husband. 


First, I get up earlier in the morning. Peter usually wakes at 6, and 
rather than snuggle back into bed as I used to do after giving him his 
bottle, I stay up. I spend this quiet time, from about 6:30 until 7, in 
showering, getting dressed, putting on make-up and doing exercises (trying 
to reduce that after-baby roll around my middle). 


Gene gets up at 7, and while he's showering and shaving I make our bed, put 
away pajamas and robes and pick up in our room. Then I make breakfast and 
have time--usually--to scan the paper and drink my juice before my two little 
Indians are up and at ‘em for the day. 


While Paul and Kim are drinking their juice, if all seems calm, I go to 
their rooms and make beds and pick up there. Before I changed my routine, 
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Kim and Paul often would be walking around until 10:30 or 11 in their 
pajamas and robes before I got around to dressing them for the day. Now 
I've made a rule: Neither of them can watch "Captain Kangaroo" until they 
are dressed. As a result, they dress eagerly so that they can watch their 
favorite program. 


By 8:30 or 9 I have my beds made, my. children dressed and myself neatly 
dressed and ready to begin the rest of my work for that day. If I can't 
get around to dusting the bedrooms that particular day or vacuuming the 
living room, at least things are neat and uncluttered. It's surprising 
how clean a home looks if it is just picked up and straightened. No one 
will ever notice whether the windows have tiny finger smudges, if the 
pillows are on the couch and the papers and toys off the floor. And if 
the beds are made and pajamas put away, nobody will notice whether the 
rugs have been shaken and the floor dust-mopped that morning. Don't 
misunderstand me--these jobs get done too; but sometimes, with the count- 
less "unscheduled" interruptions, it's hard to accomplish everything in one 
day. 


My weekly schedule I follow quite closely. Monday I do my entire washing 
and steam-iron part of it from the dryer. I prefer this way to my former 
method of washing a load or two of clothes every day. True, Mondays are 
busy, but then I'm done with my laundry for an entire week. This does not 
include, of course, the baby wash, which I do every day after the baby 

has his bath. 


Tuesday I finish my ironing. Wednesday and Thursday are relatively "free," 
except for the daily cleaning and any odd job that may need doing. Friday 
I do a thorough cleaning, which includes scrubbing and waxing the kitchen 
and bathroom, washing windows, wiping out my refrigerator, and so on. 


Before going to bed each night I pick up all newspapers, books, and glasses 
in the living room and plump the pillows on the couch. I stack any stray 
dishes in the sink so my kitchen won't be messy in the morning. I also put 
all the toys away. What takes me ten minutes to do at night would take me 
three times as long with the children underfoot in the morning. 


One thing I have learned to live with is a certain amount of clutter in the 
living room. Our house is small, and Kim and Paul invariably make the 
living room their playroom. However, instead of picking up toys a dozen 
times a day and frustrating both myself and the children, I wait now until 
naptime and then all three of us make a "game" of it. In all honesty, 
sometimes it takes quite a little cajoling to get the children interested 
in this particular game. Then in the evening, at 4:45, "Bozo the Clown" 
comes on, and the children must pick up all their toys again before they 
can watch the program. In this way the house is all picked up when Gene 
comes home at 5:30. 
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It seemed that the odd jobs around my home were always so hard to squeeze 

in--things like sewing a button on a coat, straightening out drawers, washing é 
the light fixtures, mending socks, shampooing the furniture or cleaning the i J 
oven. I'ma great one for making notes anyway, so I started jotting down 

all these little extra jobs that weren't getting done. Every day I try to 

cross one of these jobs off my list. Surprisingly enough, sometimes thinking 

about a job takes longer than doing it. It gives me a sense of accomplishment, 

too, to cross them off one by one. 


And some short cuts I've discovered have helped me immensely. One thing I & 
do now while I'm preparing dinner is to clean my silverware drawer or scrub bes 
the baby's high chair or polish my silver. It's surprising how much can be 

squeezed in between peeling the potatoes and tossing the salad. 


I must admit that even with a schedule and good intentions, a certain number 
of days are bound to be far from calm and serene. There will always be days, 
no matter how well planned, when things will all go wrong--when the oatmeal 
boils over on my clean stove or Paul scribbles with crayons on my floor or 
the baby is unusually fussy. 


However, I've found that with my new system I can find time for myself--to 
sew a new dress, fix my hair or read a book, visit with friends and 
entertain occasionally. I've found time to enjoy my children, more time 
for playing with them, reading to them, appreciating them. I've found time 
to be pleasant and attractive for my husband, to have appetizing meals for 
him and still maintain a reasonably calm and clean home. 


I've found time for the most important things--my husband, my children, me. € 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT II: Values, Goals, and Standards 
II-8. Poverty, UYS* Aad 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 21, p. 7 in Part One) 


The impoverished are people, too. And here are a representative eight, 
chosen from many others interviewed by Newsweek throughout the country 
and keyed on a map of the U.S. They are at once typical of their plight 
and individual in their response. 


Some have always been poverty-stricken, some only recently; some are not 
there yet, though headed in that direction. Significantly perhaps, none 
has ever been wealthy, nor even prosperous. And none is an "operator," 
able or even willing to exploit all the relief and charity possibilities 
open to him. Finally, nearly all have pressing health problems, and nearly 
all, somehow, have hope. 


ALICE AND HOWARD NEIPERT 


The living room of the Neipert apartment in Portland, Maine, is small and 
warm and filled with accumulated bric-a-brac of a 50-year marriage. Alice 
Neipert, a neat, buxom woman with a drawn face, sits quietly in a rocker 
near the window. She has crippling arthritis. Her husband, Howard, a 
benign 78-year-old, canes about the house. He has osteomyelitis. 


Eight years ago Howard retired with $6,000 in savings and the intention of 
working at his old job as a shoe salesman three days a week and thus earning 
$1,200 a year. Within six months, however, he had become too sick to work. 
All the savings went for medical bills. "That was money we were going to 
have fun with," Mrs. Neipert says mildly. "We had a few little trips 
planned, maybe one to Florida." 


Now they live on social security--$141 a month. 


They eat sparingly, but "well enough," they both say, spending $10 to $15 
a week on food and carefully balancing their diets. Mrs. Neipert can't 
walk very much, but she cleans the three-room apartment every day, does all 
her own laundry, ironing, and cooking. Howard vacuums, and they have a 
relay from closet to table for setting the table. 


The Neiperts own a TV set, acquired before his retirement. (They think 
programs are going downhill fast.) Recently they have acquired a toaster 


lReprinted by permission from Newsweek. Vol. 63, February 17, 1964. 
pp. 23-26. Copyright Newsweek, Inc., 1964. 
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and some blankets with grocery-store stamps saved over the years. They 
also have a phone--"the last thing I'd give up," says Mrs. Neipert. "Our 
son calls from South Portland every night." 


Doctor bills and medicine costs menace their future. "Still, we don't owe 
one nickel, and we have a lot of wonderful friends," says Howard Neipert. 
"I'm not able to work, so we just have to get along, or else!" 


The couple also retains a few "“luxuries"--the morning newspaper (Pa'd just 
be lost without his paper"), and now and then a present. "Last week," says 
Howard, with a devilish glint, "I brought my wife a pint of sherbert." 


MRS. PAULINE VELIZ 


A family under siege, Pauline Veliz and her six children huddle in their 
four-room railroad flat in New York's Spanish Harlem and shut out the world. 
Their enemy is the fanged street below, which extends into the tenement, up 
the clamny, urinous stairways, past the occasional dozing junky who sometimes 
grabs for the children. 


And there is a second enemy, sickness, the classic foe of the poor: 10- 
year-old Rosalinda has asthma. "They tell me she shouldn't climb stairs," 
says her mother bitterly. Five-year-old Bertile has a rheumatic heart. 
Antonio, 11, once spent over a year in a convalescent home in Connecticut. 
"All that time," says Mrs. Veliz, “I never saw my son. Finally I told the 
welfare people, 'You give me visiting money, or else I'll use the rent 
money.'" Welfare refused. Mrs. Veliz defied them, went to see her son, 

and got away with it: "I'm not afraid of welfare anymore. They can't throw 
you out unless you have a man around. I don't have one and I don't want one. 
I don't want any more children." 


A round vivid woman of 38, Pauline Veliz was born in the U.S. of Puerto 
Rican parentage. She mentions the two husbands in her life, both now 
disappeared. Her children are entirely supported by welfare--$133 every 
two weeks. They attend parochial schools; Pauline accompanies them in the 
morning, picks them up in the afternoon, and they return via Girl Scout 
meetings and the like, to the dingy, spotless apartment. 


It is not an easy place to keep clean. Periodically the rats appear and 
must be driven out, their holes boarded up. A month ago a large chunk of 
kitchen ceiling fell to the floor. There is a puppy. "The children need 
entertainment," Pauline explains. "They don't have many toys." In the 
living room bookcase is The Golden Home and High School Encyclopedia, 
bought on time years ago. 


The Veliz children seem frightened, slow, not up to their vital mother. 
She caresses them often. They run up frequently to touch her hair, hold 
her hand. "I try to keep them happy," she says, “and safe. These days, 
there's no safety in the streets." 
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CALUDIE MAE LOWE 


Every morning a timid, round-eyed Negro mother named Caludie Mae Lowe sweeps 
the clay front yard of her two-room home in Taliaferro County, Georgia. 

It is the country way to show a family is living in a house that otherwise 
appears uninhabitable. 


Claudie Mae's two rooms are teeming with humanity. She has eight children, 
only three of school age, only one now in school. (The others have dropped 
out, she explains, "till we kin git 'em up some clothes.") She has a 
husband named Tobe, patient, stocky, middle-aged, "a sawmill man" jobless 
Since last fall after eighteen years with one company, three years with 
another. Sawmilling is fading out in Central Georgia, so Tobe farmed for a 
while, “goin' halfs" on 40 acres of cotton with a white man who put up the 
land, equipment, and $50 a month "run money" for groceries. Since harvest 
time, however, he has had no work. 


Somehow the ten Lowes sleep and "set around" in one room. It is darkish 
from boarded-up windows, and full of beds and boxes and has an old easy 
chair with makeshift board seat. The flowered wallpaper has been torn and 
Shredded by children up to a height of four feet. Above are decorations, 
large advertisements of Stokely's Beans and Van Camp's Pork and Beans. 


In the kitchen are several battered electrical appliances, though the elec- 
tricity was turned off months ago. Last week, the oven of the broken down 
stove contained a hunk of white fatback, the size of a man's hand and some 
grits. Claudie Mae was making the family staple--hoe cake. "Ain't got no 
milk," she said with a bewildered little giggle. "You spose to use milk; 

I uses water." 


As she told of her last visit to the doctor, Claudie Mae's giggle was like 
that of a sad child. "He say I got dis here thing. Say I got to have my 
womb took out." 


Tobe still hopes to be a sawmill man again, still applies for every opening 
he hears of. "When de wages went up, de mills just shet down," he says. 
"This week I been to these heyar planing mills, where dey puttin' up a new 
mill, and de man say 'I ain't goin' to keep all the hands I got ‘cause now 
they's machines doin' what hands used to do.'" 


The rent for Tobe's house is $7 a month, but his landlord, a sympathetic 
Negro who lives in a more substantial house up the road, is not pressing 
for his money. "I just don't see how families live like that," he says. 


The landlord also lets the Lowe children fetch pails of water from his 
house. Tobe's well is muddy and unsatisfactory. On days when Claudie Mae 
is boiling clothes, the children bring the water to the big black pot in the 
Lowes' front yard. But lately the pot is seldom used; the children have 
nothing to wear while their clothes are being washed. 
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Now and then Tobe considers moving his family to the city, but he believes 
it is not for the likes of him and Claudie Mae.. "Hit's right smart fast in 
town," he says. "“Reckon maybe hit's too fast." 


THOMAS RAY SPRAY 


A glum, pudgy 21-year-old, Thomas Ray Spray already has the mark of the loser 
upon him. He finished the eleventh grade in a special class at North High 
School in Des Moines, but the school felt he had gone as far as he could. 

He wasn't permitted to enter the twelfth grade and get his diploma. 


Tom Spray still feels the shock of being given a 1-Y (limited trainability) 
classification by the Army. "I'd looked forward to going in," he says. 

"IT figured it would be my chance to learn a skill or something. No reason 
why I couldn't either. I can read well enough to learn a lot of things." 
Tom lives with his divorced mother and 15-year-old sister in a dingy two- 
bedroom apartment with cracked walls, chipped paint, and an atmosphere of 
near-hopelessness. He has worked two and a half months in the past year-- 
mixing fruit cakes in a bakery for the Christmas trade. The rest of the 
time he has been looking for another job--or else slouching unhappily before 
the TV set in the living room. 


His small, harassed mother supports the family on her $32.50-a-week take- 
home pay as a pie maker. "Sometimes I just feel like giving up," she says. 
"Why can't the boy get a job? Why didn't they let him finish school? Why 
did the Army reject him? Nobody ever tells us. It's not his fault. He 
tries." 


His ambition is to get back into bakery work. "There's a future in that, 
and it's the only thing I know anything about. I might even get myself 
classified as a skilled worker on my past experience." 


But nothing has turned up lately in bakeries or anywhere else. Tom visits 
the Iowa Employment Service offices twice a week. "All they ever say," 

he sighs, “is they ain't got nothing. Leave your application, and we'll 
be calling you, they say, but nobody ever calls." 


JOSEPH CROWLEY 


Three years ago Joseph Crowley and his family were moving up in the world. 
He was a warehouse leader, making $2.49 an hour, at the Essex Wire Corp. in 
Detroit. He'd moved to a two-story brick and shingle house, bought a new 
TV set and a new turquoise davenport. Then he was laid off. 


Crowley hasn't found a steady job since. Now the family income ($243 a 
month) comes from neat, little Dolores Crowley, 33, who housekeeps at the 
rectory next door. When she's at work, Joe cooks for the five children. 
"Sometimes I get way down in the dumps," he says. "Then I do something 
extra, like maybe wash down the bathroom walls." 


The Crowleys are still eating reasonably well, and the children (3 to 13 
years old) are neatly dressed, but there are health problems. Both adult 
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Crowleys need dentures, and the children have cavities. Because they can't 
pay their family dentist, the Crowleys have not visited him lately. "Two 

or three years ago," Dolores says, “the doctor told me to have a hysterectomy, 
or at least a checkup every six months. But it would cost $12.50, and more 
for blood tests, and I haven't been for a year." 


The Crowleys are not on welfare. "I was raised on it," says Mrs. Crowley. 
"T don't want it for my children. Anyway, this is the hand God dealt us 
and we have to play it." 


And Joseph Crowley pulls his 3-year-old son on his knee and says: "If I'd 
just gone through high school and had a trade, things would be different." 


SLIM LEMERT 


Sodden, hopeless, living on 10-cent wine and self-disgust, Slim Lemert is 
on the bottom of any man's pile. He is 37, a former mechanic, divorced, 
with three children he never sees. Now he is a Main Street wino in 

Los Angeles. 


He has one remaining point of pride. "I've given up a long time ago," he 
says, "but I've never had to go to no mission. One thing I won't do is 
become a mission stiff." 


Last week Slim had on the same blue jeans he has worn for three years. He 
hadn't washed in over a week. He hadn't eaten since yesterday, when he'd 
managed to get down a bowl of beans. 


Now and then Slim Lemert works, but he is choosy: "I could make three or 
four bucks passing out handbills--but you got to walk your feet off twelve 
hours a day. I'm not about to wear out my shoes for some rich man." 


There have always been Slim Lemerts in the world--in good times and bad. 
They are a part of poverty's landscape; they belong in the land of the 
poor. Many don't even consider liquor their major problem. "As long as 
there's a celler," Slim says, "there's going to be a rat in it. I'm the 
rat, I guess." 


Lemert nurses his wine slowly at first, sipping half the glass meditatively, 
then suddenly gulps the rest all at once. "I'll tell you something very 
funny," he says. "I hate wine. I almost puke every time I drink it. But 
if I didn't stay drunk, the chances are I'd kill myself." 


JOHN AND CLARA KESTER 
People in Adair County in the Ozark foothills of Oklahoma respect John 


Albert Kester. He is a homeowner, a member of the local school board; 
for the past ten years he has held the same full-time job. 
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He makes $48 a week. 


"Handyman's wages," he says, "top pay for farmers, but it's not enough." 
And an apologetic smile creases the 43-year-old face that looks a dozen 
years older. Last week, John's wife, Clara, wearing a faded shirt, men's 
work pants, and shapeless brogans, talked about feeding her seven children: 
"They get dry beans cooked with grease, 'taters, and when the cow's giving, 
most of ‘em drink milk three times a day. And every month we get the 
government ‘commodities '--about a week's worth of butter, two weeks' of 
flour, and such like." 


The Kesters live on 25 mortgaged acres in a tar-paper "brick" four-room 
house jammed with castoff furniture. Worn linoleum covers the living- 
room floor and a bare lightbulb glares over an old TV set and a stove 
smelling of burning oak. 


Now and then the family considers leaving the area. "Sometimes, I get 
plumb mad because I don't have some of the things I'd like," says Clara, 
"but mostly I don't think about it." Then she looks about and smiles 
softly. "We do like it around here. It's the prettiest country in the 
spring you ever did see." 


MRS. ESTHER STROM 


Proudly the old woman lifted a bottle of $3.75 cologne from the bureau of 
her 9 by 10-foot hotel room. "I would rather miss a meal than be without 
my perfume," she said. "I am still a lady." 


Esther Strom is small and plump and 68. She lives on $118.50 a month from 
social security and her late husband's World War I pension. Her room in 
the tired old Hotel Tynan half a block off Market Street in San Francisco 
is $35. She spends $2 a day on food, and for entertainment has the public 
library. 


Esther Strom emigrated from Finland in 1928 as the wife of an American sea- 


man, who disappeared for long periods. "You know how men of the sea are. 
From the first I was on my own." She became a cook in many of the wealthy 
homes around Nob Hill. “I'd cook now, if I had the chance. But of course 


I haven't--not with these hands." Esther's hands are crippled with arthritis. 


For a few years, in the '30's, she was a writer. A Finnish publisher brought 
out two of her books on early Finnish settlements in America. She has also 
experienced her share of life: "I was a woman who loved wine and song and 
the men. But now there doesn't seem to be anything left..." 


And sitting in her tiny room, she listens to the sounds of traffic and runs 
her fingers over the worn cloth of her skirt and looks at a picture of 
herself as a young woman. "Those were the days," she whispers, "when I was 
alive." 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT II: Values, Goals, and Standards 
II-9. Relationship of Values, Goals, and Standards 


(See Suggested Learning Experience, No. 25, p. 8 in Part One) 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT II: Values, Goals, and Standards 
II-1]1. How Do Those Joneses Do It? 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 27, p. 8 in Part One) 


If others seem to manage better than you can, remember--every family is 
different and the differences seldom show. 


Nearly everyone knows how much his neighbor makes, approximately. Although 
folks don't go around reporting their incomes out loud, money still has its 
ways of sounding off. It talks, as they say, and you don't need especially 
sharp ears to hear its message. 


Take your neighbor Jim Jones. Nice fellow, Jim. Good neighbor. Your two 
families enjoy a casual, easy, back-fence relationship. Yet you're quite 
capable of discussing the Joneses' financial affairs--in the privacy of the 
kitchen, with the kids out of earshot and the dishwasher going. 


A husband might speculate: "Oh, I don't know, but Jim must make around 
$15,000." Or $10,000. Or $20,000. Whatever the going rate may be on your 
block for gross annual incomes of envied neighbors. 


A wife puts her comments differently: "They've had three new cars since we 
got the Edsel.... They plan to send Martha to camp this summer--for two 


whole months!.... They're ripping out every last bit and doing it all over 
in avocado.... Some mob scene they had last night. It must have been 3:30 


or 4 before those patio lights went off." 


A certain brittleness underneath suggests: "How come we can't do all those 
nice things they do?" 


Sex and Your Neighbor's Income 


Interest in how much others make and how they spend it seems to be universal. 
Both men and women crave details on this topic, and whether the information 
offered is real or imagined, observed or merely sensed, both sexes perk up 
and pay attention. 


But the sexes react to the data differently, especially when the neighborhood 
financial news has a sting to it. Suppose that Neighbor Jim, so like you 

in so many respects that you consider yourselves equals, turns out to be 
sustaining a higher level of material well-being at his house than you've 
managed to achieve at yours. How do male and female respond? 


A man can take this punch and roll] with it. It smarts, of course. He 
thinks of all his efforts and good intentions and wonders, edgily, just 
what ol' Jim ever did to deserve topping him this way. But aman is likely 
to be rueful rather than jealous, to feel chagrin rather than indignation. 


TReprinted by permission from Changing Times, the Kiplinger Magazine 
(April, 1968 issue). Copyright 1968 by The Kiplinger Washington Editors, 
Inc... 1729 H:Street, N.W., Washington, 02... 2ocuG. 
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Superior character? Not really. The fact is, a man doesn't prove himself 
here on Willow Street. He makes his mark or misses it downtown on Main 
Street, on the job. 


To be sure, he thinks a lot about "being able to do for Jane and the kids, 
really take care of them," and this goal provides much of his motivation. 
But in a man's world there is no such thing as being a success on Willow 
Street and a flop downtown. If his career is successful, he won't rate 
himself a failure just because his neighbor has a classier car. 


With a woman, it's not quite the same. She too can tolerate differences 
in material matters, but they must be sufficiently remote. How people 
live in the country club district a mile down the road doesn't bother her. 
Neither does she feel measured or challenged by families in the lower- 
priced neighborhood a mile up the road in the opposite direction. 


What does get to her are the disparities she discerns right in her own 
neighborhood, on Willow Street. There she is among families who she 
assumes, probably rightly, are neither much more nor much less affluent 
than hers. Each breadwinner probably brings home about what hers does, 
give or take a little. In age, education, circumstances, even in 
aspirations, everyone on Willow Street is pretty much alike. 


So Willow Street is a wife's real world. And what does she find there? 
Where all reason and justice lead her to approximate equality, she 
observes inequality everywhere. Almost every home offers its little 
evidence of a comfort or an abundance that is absent from hers. Each 
reminds her of some pinching little economy, postponed pleasure, makeshift 
expedient. She fumes, not because she can't manage beautifully with what 
she has--she is in fact, more than willing to do so--but because "it's all 
so unfair!" 


If you live in a highly diversified neighborhood where high-income people 
rub shoulders and share interests with those of more modest means, there 
may be less of this green-eyed concern about the Joneses. But most people 
don't live in such places. They tend to get sorted out by age, family size, 
and income into neighborhoods of look-alikes. 


And then, being merely human with human doubts, everyone is quick to take 
note when a similarly situated neighbor gets dissimilar results for his 
money. 


A Columbia University sociologist, Herbert J. Gans, recently published a 
study of a community that symbolizes the big-scale, middle-income, homo- 
genized suburb: the New Jersey Levittown, outside Philadelphia. Gans 
himself lived there for two years. In The Levittowners he reports that 
problems and worries were general. About 60% of the people interviewed 
confessed to problems, 93% admitted worries. Since having problems carries 
some stigma, Gans thinks that the percentage of worriers probably is a 
better indicator of the prevalence of anxiety. Low-status people reported 
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more problems than higher-status people, but worriers were everywhere. 


No doubt you can guess the main cause of concern. "The principal irritant 
was family finances," Gans found. And apparently you can't get away from 
money problems simply by having more money. "Obviously,...low-income 
people (earning under $6,500) worried most over finances, but high-income 
ones (earning over $9,000) reported financial problems as often as the 
rest--they just did not worry so much about them." 


And money problems, as ever, led to other problems, particularly marital 
ones. "It's money that causes all the other problems," one wife explained. 
"When my husband and I quarrel, it's because of not being able to do things 
and have things." 


Facts Behind the Scenes 


A decade ago, Changing Times took a look at another superfically homo- 
geneous suburban community for the express purpose of discovering what 
kinds of family financial activity provoked envious comment and what facts 
lay behind the talk. 


This community--we called it Oakmill Valley Estates--was no Levittown. It 
was much smaller, a bit higher-priced, and populated by junior executives 
and young professionals who earned a bit more than the Levittown norm. 

This investigation was not conducted on the Gans pattern, either. It was a 


journalistic, impressionistic inquiry rather than a sociological, statistical 


one. Out of it came reports on five families whose fiscal behavior in one 
way or another tended to disturb the neighborly peace. 


--Family #1 always seemed to have money left over, a condition rare else- 
where in the vicinity. The source of the surplus was a mystery. But the 
fact of its existence was not; for the head of the household had a lively 
oftexpressed interest in investments and was capable of dropping such depth 
charges as, "I don't have a dime's worth of oi] stock right now." 


--Family #2 were the lively ones, always on the go--theater, night spots, 
the best restaurants, football games, weekend trips, frequent vacation 
thi ps. 


--Family #3 were outstanding in only one way, but a way that bespoke an 
opulence that had wives reeling for blocks around. Imagine, a maid five 
days a week! How on earth did they manage it? 


--Family #4 won attention not for anything it did but for what it possessed, 


mainly an elegant car--this year's, every year--and a houseful of furniture 
that looked just like the pictures in House Beautiful. 


--Family #5's conspicuous distinction was owning a summer home at the 


seashore. The minute school closed in the spring, the wife and kids 
vanished until Labor Day. The husband joined them every weekend. 
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How did these families come by their exceptional arrangements? Had they 
found some magic? Did they simply manage better, more expertly? Or did 
each hold some secret his neighbors had yet to unlock? 


Through circumspect inquiry we learned that there were indeed some special 
reasons behind these special circumstances. And while the inside stories 
were in a sense secret, they were scarcely miraculous or arcane. On the 
contrary, they were prosaic, disillusioning and even anticlimactic. 


Once inside, the facts were these: 


--The secret of the family that had the inexplicable surplus available for 
Saving simply was split-level economics. They earned at one income level 
and lived at a slightly lower one. Result: surplus. Their economies 
were not drastic ones but little ones, spread widely and evenly so that 
they never pinched and didn't show to onlookers. Because the family had 
been living this way for some years, they were beginning to enjoy the 
fruits of their prudence. Their investments' earnings were paying for 
occasional small splurges, the kind that other families had to carve out 
of their regular budgets. 


--The facts behind the family whose endless round of entertainment caused 
such consternation proved to be equally mundane. He had a good sales job. 
Most things the family did had business connections for him, thus bringing 
his generous expense account into play. Others in the community had various 
fringe benefits from their jobs, too; this family just happened to have 
unusual ones about which they were unusually close-mouthed. 


--There was sad irony in the story of the family with the full-time maid. 
Instead of being better off than most, they were below par for the 
community. And they had a bigger family, a bigger house, a bigger mortgage, 
and bigger monthly payments. They had to economize heavily in ways no 
neighbor needed to, on clothes and food and recreation. And that full-time 
maid didn't figure in their budget at all. A concerned in-law paid for her, 
in full, an arrangement that began "just to help out temporarily" when the 
youngest boy was born. That was six years earlier. 


--The family with elegant car and elegant furniture had nothing special at 
all to reveal. They just preferred to use their money for car payments 

and furniture rather than for fancy food or lots of clothes or away-from-home 
entertainment. So cars and furniture are what they spent it for. 


--As for the family with the seaside summer home, their affluence traced 
back to financial help from well-heeled relatives and inheritances that had 
come to them at the time they bought in Oakmill Valley Estates. That 
financial leg-up enabled them to pay mostly cash, so they had a very small 
mortgage. They could budget a darned sight more for recreation than any 
other family in the community--and a darned sight less for mortgage payments. 
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Are Some Envies Eternal? 


Now ten years have passed. Have things changed in the meantime? Not long 
ago Changing Times returned to Oakmill Valley Estates, just to see. 


Yes, there have been changes, for one thing, everybody calls the place 
plain Oakmill Valley now, “estate" having come to seem a vulgar pretension 
to apply to a third of an acre. All incomes have gone up, mostly in step 
with each other and, happily, a step ahead of prices in general. Now two 
cars per family are customary, with enough instances of three to suggest a 
trend. The families that once scrimped for clothes dryers now have them. 
They also have air-conditioning and now scrimp to see kids through good 
colleges. 


There have been changes in the cast of characters, of course, and there has 
been one fundamental change in the script. Ten years ago, the community 
consisted solely of young families with small children. By this time, 

there has been an infusion of older families, those whose children have 

left home for college or to strike out on their own. Some of yesterday's 
young families remain in residence, now playing character roles as "older 
families." And the vanguard of a brand-new generation has entered, heralding 
another round of young families just starting out. This generation gap 
produces a new Jones-type problem that could not have existed in Oakmill 
Valley a decade ago. The box on the following page explains. 


On the whole, there seems to be less anxiety about money now than there 

was ten years ago. Perhaps the general rise in personal incomes is respon- 
sible, although, as Gans remarked of Levittown, those with more money are 
as prone to money problems as the rest but just don't worry about it as 
much. 


Yet the old nagging wonder at how the man next door manages better living 
per dollar still persists. Similarly, there seems to be no change in the 
explanations for the disparities that provoke envy. Today's Joneses, like 
yesterday's, appear to owe the little material successes that set them apart 
from their neighbors to such humdrum, practical factors as these: 


Earlier savings. Having a pile on tap at a propitious moment helps a lot. 
It can eliminate long-running drains on current income and thus be the 
equivalent of extra income for years. 


Money-managing skill, Income can be wasted. Some of the most-envied 
families may be wasting theirs. Those with the will to make deliberate 
spending choices, to keep records and to stick by their financial decisions 
eventually wind up ahead of those who manage largely by whim. 


Hidden help. Extremely common, usually unacknowledged, immensely useful. 
Whether it comes as one big bundle, occasional boosts or regular, continuing 
subsidy, it substitutes for cash and/or savings. 


Job-related benefits. These take many forms. All share two characteristics: 
low visibility and high income equivalence. 
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Options. Life offers alternatives. Whatever the Joneses have that you 
covet--be it boats, bonds or beagles--may be theirs by choice alone. If 
you want boats or bonds or beagles badly enough to assign them your top 
financial priority, you can have ‘em--instead of something else, naturally. 


Cues from the Joneses 


One could draw a couple of lessons from the Joneses and their neighbors. 
They go like this: 


--Never conclude that because someone else affords something, you should 
be able to afford it, too. 


--Never conclude that because some people spend in ways that you cannot, 
you aren't managing right. 


Maybe you aren't managing right. But did it ever hit you that maybe the 
Joneses aren't, either? All you know for sure, remember, is that you and 
the Joneses manage differently. The judgments on what's right and wrong-- 
for you--remain in your hands, exclusively. Make them. Leave the Joneses 
OUL Ofte lity 


THE JONESES & THE GENERATION GAP 


Another reason why people over 50 and those under 30 don't quite 
connect is that the over-50's were traumatized by growing up 
during the 1930's Great Depression. 


In those days, Chicago was bankrupt, families lived on day-old 
bread at 3-1/2 cents a loaf, zoo animals were shot to save money 
for relief, the family dole in New York was $2.39 a week (only 
half the needy could get it) and one-fourth of the whole state 

of Mississippi was sold off in a single day's foreclosure actions. 


Witnessing such events marks a person with what a book written 


two years ago by Caroline Bird called The Invisible Scar. It 
leaves an over-50 wary about his money. 


Now pension plans, social security and amortized mortgages give 
us built-in savings. We get to enjoy our savings in our own 
lifetimes, too. And credit is a workaday tool instead of a 
desperate last resort. 


So today's young people confidently expect and get all kinds 

of things before they earn them--car, house, baby, every 
convenience, every appliance. And they have a good time while 
their scarred elders marvel and cluck in alarm over these cock- 
Sure kids, a baffling new breed of Joneses. 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT III: Needs, Wants and Family Life Cycle 
III-1. What Is Self-Actualization! 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 3, p. 13 in Part One) 


Self-actualization is defined as one of the basic human needs--it is the 
need to become the most effective person a human being is capable of 
becoming with the potentialities he has. It is more easily explained 
through an understanding of its relationship to other human needs. 


All human behavior is motivated by a desire for satisfaction of several 
different kinds of needs. These needs have been classified by Maslow 
and ranked in order of most demanding (physiological) to the highest and 
ultimate need, which is for self-actualization. 


HIERARCHY OF NEEDS (3) 


SELF- 
ACTUALI ZATION 
Doing What 

One Can 
Do Best 


ESTEEM 
Self-respect, Respect of 
Others, Recognition 


LOVE AND BELONGINGNESS 
Friendship, Affection, Acceptance 


SAFETY 
Security, Protection from Physical Harm 


PHYSIOLOGICAL 
Hunger, Thirst, Sex 


TReprinted by permission from Penney's Forum. New York, New York: 
J.C. Penney Company, Inc. Fall/Winter, 1969. p. 4. 
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Once the lower needs are fulfilled, to some degree, then the next level 
begins to emerge. As stated by Maslow, "gratification of one basic need 
Opens consciousness to domination by another 'higher' need." (2) 


But, usually all the various levels of needs exist to some extent most of 
the time. That is to say, that hunger does not have to be fully satisfied 
in order for a desire for safety, love, esteem and self-actualization to be 
present also. Each individual interprets his needs and the strength of 
these needs according to his own culture, tastes, values, attitude about 
self, feelings, family, job and money. (4) 


In describing self-actualization in relation to the other basic needs 
Maslow states -- 


"Even if all these needs...(the lower level needs)...are satisfied, we may 
still often (if not always) expect that a new discontent and restlessness 

will soon develop, unless the individual is doing what he is fitted for. 

A musician must make music, an artist must paint, a poet must write, if he 
is to be ultimately at peace with himself. What a man can be, he must be. 
This need we may call self-actualization." (1) 


"...the human being has within him a pressure (among other pressures) to- 
ward unity of personality, toward Spontaneous expressiveness, toward full 
individuality and identity, toward seeing the truth rather than being 
blind, toward being creative, toward being good, and a lot else. That is, 
the human being is so constricted that he presses toward fuller and fuller 
being and this means pressing toward what most people would call good 
values, toward serenity, kindness, courage, knowledge, honesty, love, 
unselfishness, and goodness." (2) 


If an individual is not doing what he can do best or using his capabilities 
to achieve a feeling of self-fulfillment, he will feel restless and dis- 
content. As educators, our responsibility is to help each individual 
understand himself and his potentialities and to help him grow and develop 
to his fullest potential. 


In order for an individual to keep striving toward the ultimate in his 
development, there has to be growth and a feeling of accomplishment so 
that he knows he is achieving. "Achieving basic-need gratifications gives 
us many peak-experiences, each of which are absolute delights, perfect in 
themselves, and needing no more than themselves to validate life." (2) 
These experiences give reinforcement and keep the individual striving 
forward. 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT III: Needs and Wants and Family Life Cycle 
III-2. The Family Life Cycle of Ted and Norma! 
by Dr. David Fulcomer 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 10, p. 14 in Part One) 


Although this case study is dated in the sense that it is written 
about a couple who were known by the author in the early fifties, 
it provides a realistic view of the couple's progress through the 
family life cycle. It depicts Ted and Norma as husband wife, 
father and mother, father-in-law and mother-in-law, grandfather 
and grandmother. The first part of the case study is based on 
information from Dr. Fulcomer's files regarding an actual couple. 
The last part is his projection of events that might have occurred 
in the couple's lives after he knew them. 


Ted and Norma were married within two months after he got back from over- 
seas after World War II. They had been engaged since one month before he 
went overseas, the year before. 


He was an attractive fellow, not handsome, but with a happy, active 
personality in a 5'10" frame which was definitely masculine. In college 
he was well liked by most students and faculty. He made slightly better 
than average grades and played basketball. 


Norma had a way of arranging her 5'5" in a neat, clean fashion. She had 
her share of dates in college. Though she would never have won a beauty 
contest, she made the most of what she had, and that was quite a bit. 
Almost everyone liked her. She was a good singer and made a "B" plus 
average. Also, she was very active in other college activities. 


They wanted to marry before he went overseas, but both sets of parents had 
advised waiting. Both felt a loyalty to their families; and, besides, it 
seemed to be pretty good advice. So they waited, neither ever dating 
during this period of engagement. 


Norma remained at home with her parents and younger sister. Both she and 
Ted graduated from the same college the year he joined the Air Force. She 
took a job teaching in a music studio in her home town, and within a year 
She had made quite a reputation for herself. She decided to open her 

own studio in the same town and did so just a few months before Ted 
returned from overseas. 


Ipermission for use granted by Dr. David M. Fulcomer, Director of 
the Family Studies Center, Temple Buell College, Denver, Colorado. 
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Ted did well in the Air Force. He went over as a second lieutenant and came 
home a major. 


ESTABLISHMENT STATE 


And so they were married! It wasn't a tremendous "social splash" but even 

a simple church wedding takes a lot of planning and energy, they discovered. 
It was in her church. Both were Protestant--he a Baptist and she a 
Presbyterian. Their home towns (both cities of less than 25,000) were about 
70 miles apart. 


Wedding plans went fairly smoothly. Norma knew what she wanted and stuck 

to it pretty well. She and her mother clashed over the flower arrangement 

in the church and the list of guests at the reception, but Norma finally won 
out. By the morning of the wedding, everything was all set and the wedding 
went off as scheduled, with the exception of a few minor details. Both 

groom and bride's father remained in the background most of the time, except 
for a small stag party the night before the wedding, when both men, ordinarily 
very careful about limiting their consumption of liquor, had a bit too much. 
Both felt the effects the next day. 


The reception was a huge success. It was nearly 6 p.m. before the bride and 
groom got away from the reception and eluded three carloads of well-wishers. 
The clock had struck eight before they finally got to the hotel in the large 
city where they were to spend their one-week honeymoon. But they were very 
happy and very much thrilled with each other. 


They enjoyed each other in every way during that week. It did seem to Norma 
that Ted was awfully abrupt about this sex business. (They had refrained 

from heavy petting and sexual intercourse before marriage, despite strong 
temptations.) He didn't seem his usual think-of-Norma-first self here. 

Also, she was surprised to find that he was a lot more careless about throwing 
his clothes around and leaving the bathroom in a mess than she had expected. 
But this didn't bother her very much; after all, she could soon change that, 
and he didn't mean anything by it! Ted found Norma to be everything he had 
expected; he had absolutely no complaints. 


Next, back to his home town, a one-room apartment three blocks from his 
parents’ home, and his job as a post office employee. He liked the work, the 
fellows there and the various activities of the work group, such as playing 
on the softball team in the city league. They kidded each other a lot, and 
had a lot in common, and had a happy time in general. Ted's salary wasn't 
too high and he knew he would never get rich in the post office, but he 
figured it would always give them a sufficient income. Other things in 

life are a lot more important than money! 


Norma had closed her music studio two weeks before their wedding. She spoke 
of Opening one when they got settled, but Ted wouldn't hear of it. By golly, 
he wanted to support his own wife, besides they agreed that they wanted a 
couple of kids! And you can't be a good mother and work, too. Oh, if she 
wanted a few pupils, that would be all right, but none of this full-time work 
stuff for her. Norma tried to argue with him, but she felt that she could 
enjoy a life with Ted and without work, so she didn't argue too long about 
the matter. 
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Those early months of marriage went along pretty well. They had lots of 
good times together. It wasn't long before Norma had a few close girl 
friends. They were married, too; and sometimes the couples would go 

out together to shows, games, and picnics. Norma liked a good softball 
game and often went to see the post office team play. But, sometimes, 
this got to be too much of a good thing, with two or three evenings a 
week taken up by softball. In the fall and winter it was bowling. 


She wasn't aware of it at first, but she had begun to resent the time some 
of Ted's friends and activities took away from them as a couple. A few of 
his close friends were "crude," even though they meant well. Even their 
language was hard to take sometimes, what with the poor grammar and 
frequent swear words. But she loved Ted, and she guessed his friends were 
just a part of him. 


Ted agreed to let her take on an increasing number of music students. 
Expenses were more than he had figured. She was a good manager, he knew, 
but why did she have to buy such expensive priced stuff, like the new 
Kimball piano, for instance? True, she had saved up over $400.00 before 
they were married and used that as the down payment, but the monthly 
payments really placed a strain on his monthly check. They had a big 
argument about it several months after they were married--really got sore 
at each other. She cried and he felt like a fool. But she was her old 
self the next day, so he forgot the incident. 


In the more personal side of their lives, neither had any big complaints. 
Norma did feel that Ted had a lot to learn about the psychology of women, 
but they never talked about sex in any thorough way, and she didn't quite 
know how to begin. So she didn't. 


She did wish that they lived farther from his folks. At first it didn't 
bother her, but after a month or two, she found herself resenting suggestions 
that his mother made. When she said something to Ted, he would just laugh 

at her and tell her she was imagining things. True, his mother wasn't the 
dominating type, but Norma hated the subtle little ways she made hints about 
the room arrangement, the cooking, etc. 


EXPECTANT AND CHILDBEARING STAGE 


Then it happened! Norma discovered she was pregnant just at the end of 
their first year of marriage. Gosh, they had wanted to wait about two 
years, until they had saved some money and collected a few more pieces of 
furniture. Ted seemed very happy about it from the start and said that it 
is good to have your children while you are young. Norma wasn't so sure. 
She had been planning on approaching Ted with the idea of opening a music 
studio. Now that was all washed up. 
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Ted's mother insisted on a certain doctor, and Norma wanted another. At 
first Ted sided with his mother, but when he saw that this was upsetting 
Norma, he took her side and they chose the doctor she wanted. 


Everything was so new and strange to Norma. None of her girl friends were 
pregnant. She had confidence in her doctor and followed his advice to the 
letter. He gave her a booklet to read about pregnancy and some rules to 
follow. 


Ted didn't pay much attention to her pregnancy, Norma felt. About all he 
seemed to consider was how it would affect their sex life. He believed 
women were made to have children and should be able to do it without much 
trouble--his father had often voiced this opinion. Ted really felt un- 
comfortable about his ignorance of what pregnancy means to a couple, but 
he kept this to himself! If anything, he spent more time with his own 
friends. It got so bad that Norma finally "told him off." He apologized 
and did spend more time with her for a few weeks. 


Norma felt pretty good most of the time--in fact, she was surprised. She 
did have trouble with coffee (one of her great favorites) and a few other 
types of food, but she never got awfully sick. During the last two months 
she felt awfully awkward and lazy, and it embarrassed her to go out in 
public. When she began to "show," Ted seemed even more embarrassed than she. 
So she kept pretty much at home. It really made her angry sometimes to see 
Ted having such a good time--his life seemed little changed. Only a few 
times did she mention her feelings to Ted, mostly it was a matter of inner 
resentment. The only thing he seemed to be concerned about when she gave 
up her music pupils the last month was the reduced income--or so it seemed 
to her. 


Jimmy was born almost two weeks before he was expected! Before she went to 
the hospital, Norma was afraid, but she didn't let anyone know about it. 
Ted seemed to have little knowledge and understanding of what it was all 
about, but when she began labor pains and they had to rush to the hospital, 
he was really scared. She had a kind of a "rough" time, too; she was in 
labor for twenty-four hours. 


But once Jimmy was born and found to be a fine, healthy 7 1b. 8 oz. young 
man, Ted was all smiles and thoroughly enjoyed the cigar-passing and the 
usual jokes by his men friends. Three days later Ted took Jimmy and Norma 
home. Both excitement and bewilderment reigned the first few days. Norma 
was glad to have the help of Ted's mother. Then her mother came for two 
weeks. Finally things settled down to a routine. They were both so proud 
of Jimmy--and themselves. 


But there were troubles, too. Ted wanted to keep up with his social and 
recreational life. Norma thought he should be home more. Look at the 
changes she had to make. Ted was really good to her, but he seemed to have 
little insight into how life was different now. When Jimny was born, Norma 
was 24 and Ted 25. 


Jimmy was a healthy boy, but it seemed to Ted that the bills for drugs and 


baby supplies were awfully high. He found it necessary to go more easy on 
the money he spent, and he didn't like that particularly, especially when 
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Norma would bring up the subject. Furthermore, he resented her harping on 
his staying home. Good Lord, a baby shouldn't make that much difference! 


Norma met a few young mothers in church and got very friendly with them. 
They loved to talk about their babies--and did. Ted enjoyed so much of this 
talk, and then, enough was enough! He missed going out to dances and 
parties, as they used to do. He was proud of Jimmy and liked to show him 
off, but how he hated the diapers, the crying and the getting up at night. 
Norma expected him to take his turn at these things. Well, he guessed he 
Should, but he didn't like it! 


Then when she started taking some music students again, she expected him to 
take care of Jimmy more. That really hurt--but they needed the extra income 
so he didn't complain, at least not to Norma. 


Her mother came up more often now, and that wasn't good. She helped with 
Jimmy, but she had too many suggestions and was in their way too much, 
according to Ted. Norma agreed, but she said that it would be hard to get 
along otherwise. And when the two mothers got together, then Ted, Norma, 
and Jimmy hardly had a life of their own! 


Things went along pretty well, but Ted and Norma seemed to have more 
difficulties than formerly. Each realized it, but they seldom talked with 
One another about it; in fact, they never did talk it over freely. Ted 
began to see the "ball and chain" aspect of marriage, so he thought. Norma 
began to wonder about Ted, her music career, and their marriage. And they 
had their share of difficulties about his going out, their expenditures, 
and their relatives. 


Then it happened again! Jimmy wasn't two years old when Norma got pregnant. 
This certainly wasn't planned. Both Ted and Norma were really unhappy when 
they found out; each tried to cover up this feeling. 


PRESCHOOL STAGE 


Pregnancy was more understandable this time, but it wasn't any easier to 
take. She hated to give up her music income, she thought Ted should really 
become "somebody" now, and he disagreed; if they thought money was scarce 
before, it really was now. 


Tommy was a healthy 8 Ib. 2 0z. baby. They were really happy about his 
birth when it actually came. They were grateful for the many enjoyments 
that went with it. It was nice to have a brother for Jimmy, who was just 
over two and a half years of age when Tommy was born. 


Hospital insurance paid for most of the hospital bill, but not for the 


doctor. They had to arrange to pay that bill by the month. Norma wanted 
to pick up her music pupils as soon as possible, but Ted objected strenuously. 
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He began to feel the pressure of getting a raise or in some way increasing 
the income. After all, he was almost 28 now. He was beginning to feel 
older than some of the fellows at the post office. Funny, he hadn't felt 
that way before. 


The next four years were full of contrasts for Ted and Norma, fun and 
problems, happiness and worries. Gee, there wasn't anything like a nice 
family. But, gosh, you really have to pay for it, too. In addition to 
the extra work two young boys made, Norma felt she should get as many 
music students as possible. Also, she sewed more and did all the washing 
herself. She bought fewer clothes for herself. Sometimes she resented 
this need to pinch and save, but this feeling never stayed with her long. 


Ted gradually began to get used to being around home much of his spare time. 
He took pride in being a good baby-sitter, but sometimes there was too much 
of it. He did enjoy playing with the boys and making things for them. 

They were awfully cute and full of fun. He liked to take them out where 
other people could see them and would know they were his. 


The parents kept healthy, but it seemed that one of the boys always had a 
cold or something worse. Lots of money went to the druggist and the 
doctor. And sleep--gosh, sometimes they were up two and three times a 
night. They seemed tired so much of the time; no wonder they were so 
"rough" on each other sometimes. 


Church began to be more important to them again. They hadn't been too 
active or regular when they were first married. After all, though, the 
children should be reared properly. Besides, when you begin to feel more 
settled yourself, you can see the importance of religion. So they gradually 
became more interested and more active. In fact, they were fast becoming 
one of the most faithful and active young couples in the First Baptist 
Church. 


Money was really short during these years. Norma did what she could with 
teaching voice, but they both agreed that her main job was with the children. 
They both thought it strange that at a time when they had the worst money 
problems they seemed to have fewer of the other troubles. True, Norma was 
unhappy at times at not using her abilities to produce much needed income. 
Besides, she missed the work and contacts of a full-time music teacher. 


When Jimmy was four, Ted changed from the post office employment to work 
with an insurance firm. He could see that the post office had no future. 
Besides, his new boss thought he was a fine prospect as an insurance sales- 
man. And he did well at it too,--right from the start he had more income 
than he had earned at the post office. 


Norma often worried about how to rear the children. There were so many 
articles. She tried to read as many as possible and to follow them. 
Actually, she sometimes felt that she and Ted were awfully poor parents. 
They lost their tempers so often at each other and at the children. Ted 
didn't worry so much about this. He believed more in the good "old- 
fashioned" way of handling kids, anyway. They had some bad arguments over 
this. Usually Norma won out. 
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SCHOOL AGE STAGE 


Sometimes they yearned for the peace and freedom of the days when they were 
alone together. Life at home was so hectic so much of the time. Both of 
them were proud to see Jimmy enter first grade. But they certainly were 
not prepared for the differences school and growing up would bring to their 
living. Jimmy did well in school and seemed to get more and more involved 
with activities that took him away from home. Cub Scouts and then Boy 
Scouts, junior band and then the town band--and so it went. Tommy was a 
real live wire. In school, he made things really hum. His grades were 

not as good as Jimmy's but he had even more friends. Often Ted and Norma 
asked him why he couldn't do as well as Jimmy, but it seemed to do no good. 


While the boys were in the grades, Ted improved his income considerably. 
Norma could work almost full time at her music again, too. So they could 
afford such things as a new car, new household appliances, and even the 
Country Club. Money wasn't such a problem anymore, though they still had 
to watch it carefully. 


TEEN-AGE STAGE 


By the time Jimmy started his eighth grade, his father was an officer in 
the church, was very active in the Chamber of Commerce and Rotary Club, 

and had begun to push out a bit at the waist line. After all, he was now 
approaching forty. Gosh, but what a thought! He laughed about it, but it 
bothered him some, too. Now he watched the softball games. And he had to 
admit that Jimmy could outlast him in most athletic activities. He hated 
to think of growing old, gosh, he felt as young as ever. But he was mighty 
proud of being able to branch out successfully with his own insurance 
business. 


Norma was happy through these years. Ted was a wonderful husband, even if 
She did get awfully angry at him sometimes. She guessed she wasn't perfect 
either! She worked hard at keeping her school-girl figure, but admitted 
that all she could do was keep things under control. Her hair was beginning 
to turn gray, and that was hard to take, even if Ted said it made her more 
beautiful. 


She had plenty to do, she found, with Jimmy beginning high school, her music 
pupils, her church responsibilities and trying to keep tab on the family. 

In fact, very soon she and Ted--mostly Ted--decided that she should drop 

her music teaching completely. 


Oh! Those high school days. Ted and Norma had never seen anything like it-- 
and never wanted to again. Once Tommy got that far along, too, home was a 
rat race. It seemed that they had hardly an evening a month when all of 
them were home. Ted had business, or church, or club, or lodge, or something 
else. Or Norma had recitals, or bridge club, or PTA, and the boys--well, 
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they got home to eat plenty at each meal, but otherwise were busy else- 
where. Now and then one of them would hang around long enough to see a 
television program. 


And girls! Norma hadn't known up to this time that her own gender could be 
such a problem to a family with only sons. Jimmy started dating steadily 
when he was a sophomore and went through a whole series of "loves," each 
one very serious. Tommy poked fun at such goings-on (which only infuriated 
Jimmy and was the basis of many fights and squabbles) until he was a fresh- 
man; then he, too, had his string of females. But Tommy didn't get too 
serious with any of them. He changed girls at frequent intervals and 
seemed to enjoy it. 


All through these high school years there seemed to be turmoil and commotion 
in the household. Arguments over which one of the four could have the car, 
who could use the bathroom first, whose interests got priority over the 
others--these were very conmon. Life was full of excitement about dates, 
games, elections, contests, and parties. 


Norma tried hard to keep some kind of order. She pleaded for evenings with 
the family all together and alone. But the three men seemed to let life 
carry them along at its furious clip, and Norma could do little about it. 


Things died down a little when Jimmy went off to college. (Norma was 42, 
and Ted 43--they could hardly believe it. Nor could they easily grasp the 
thought that they now had a son going to college, and another well along 

in high school.) Tommy was so active and noisy that Jimmy's absence wasn't 
too much of a catastrophe as far as family activity--or the lack of it-- 
was concerned. Home didn't change too much. 


But when Tommy left, it was as if the cyclone which hit the home had suddenly 
left, and now a deadness prevailed everywhere! It hit Ted hard, as he 
admitted, but for Norma it was awful. Now she was sorry that she had given 
up her work with music. 


She became depressed at times. Unfortunately, she began going through the 
menopause shortly after Tommy left for his freshman year at college. She 
didn't suffer much physically, but all of a sudden she felt old and useless. 
Maybe she was only 45, but the best of life seemed to have gone. She tried 
to busy herself with church work, club, and other activities. They all 
helped. But she now found that PTA, in which she had been very active, 

had much less interest for her. In fact, she wondered if she should belong, 
now that her boys were out of school. 


She thought of teaching music again, but Ted said that it would be a 
reflection on his ability to support her and the boys. Finally, she com- 
promised by taking over the directorship of the church choir. This helped 
arr Git's 


In the meantime, Ted was really busy with his work. He won an award from 
his insurance company for the biggest percentage increase of the year in 
the entire state. He was mighty proud of that and wasted no chance to let 
people know about it. He knew Norma was having a tough time and that he 
ought to spend more time with her, but he just had to keep active in his 
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expanding business and the things related to it, such as Rotary, lodge, 
church, club, and special events like conventions. 


Norma resented his concentration on work and neglect of her, but she said 
nothing to Ted. Church activities and club did bring them together at 
times. And besides, she was gradually beginning to feel better about 
things. By the time Tommy was in his sophomore year at college, she was 
pretty much her old cheery self. But even then, a lump often came to her 
throat at the stillness and neatness of her home and at the many hours 
which were empty unless she made special plans to occupy them with some 
activity. 


We shall now look in the 70's to anticipate what this decade may hold for 
Ted and Norma. 


Jimmy had always planned to come back to the insurance business with his 
dad. So, when he graduated from college, he and his father were both very 
happy about the new partnership. Within a year, Jimmy married his college 
Sweetheart, Nancy, whose home was a farm about 400 miles away. These two 
had their first child, Joanne, three years later. 


Ted was now 51 and Norma 50. As Ted said, "Gosh, we're still young and 
here we are--grandparents." The thought made him happy, and it also made 
him sad. He felt quite mixed up at times. But he was so very busy that 
he did not have much time to fret about such things. Norma was very 

happy at having this new interest--a real, live, dear, sweet, little human 
being. She had always wanted a girl of her own. She made it a point not 
to interfere with Jimmy and Nancy as they reared their little Joanne, but 
she found it hard to practice this resolve. 


She worried quite a bit about the kind of mother-in-law she was being. If 
only a grandmother could enjoy her children and in-laws and their babies 
without having to worry all the time about what other people would say! Ted 
was very happy about being a grandfather. He was proud of his ability to 
bring up a family and furnish them with all their needs, including a good 
business which his grandchildren could have some day. He didn't want his 
sons or their children to work like he did. 


Tommy, meanwhile, had finished college with a fair average and had gone to 
South America to work for an oi] company. He wrote that he liked it but he 
didn't write often. Norma worried about him and wished that he would keep 
in closer touch with home. After three years in South America, he returned 
to the U.S.A. where he settled down in New York with his oi] company and 
married a girl his folks had not met until a week before the wedding. 


By this time the first grandchild was almost three years old. Jimmy and Nancy 
seemed to be happy. Norma, however, found this to be not the happiest cime 

of her life, but she kept busy and was reasonably satisfied. Ted was going 
"great guns" as he termed it. 
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A year later something new was added! Ted had a fairly severe heart attack 
and the doctor told him that unless he became inactive in the business, he 
probably would have only a few years to live; if he were careful, he might 


easily live another twenty or thirty. At this time, Ted was 55 and Norma 54. 


In his usual abrupt and decisive way, Ted agreed and immediately set to work 
turning the business over to Jimmy. He spent several weeks going over 
everything with Jimmy. Then he and Norma took a vacation trip which lasted 
over a month. If they were reasonably careful, he told Norma, his insurance 
and the business would give them a pretty good income the remainder of 

their lives. 


When they returned, Ted began to drop into the office in the mornings. He 
became very restless. At first he tried to putter around the yard and 


garden at home, and to otherwise occupy himself, but he made little progress. 


As he himself said, "Damned if I realized how everything would hit me all 
at once." 


Norma was concerned because he was so irritable and nervous. He even 

lost his good appetite. They were really quite unhappy at home. Ted spent 
a lot of time with the grandchildren. He tried so many other things. 
Finally, he told Jimmy that he would just have to work most of the day. 


This was arranged, much against the advice of Norma, Jimmy, and the doctor. 
Things went well for over two years. Ted was happy again; he and Norma 
were quite happy with each other; everything was rosy. Then came in the 
second heart attack. That finished work for Ted. 


Now Ted and Norma are 57 and 56 respectively. They are settling down to a 
more quiet life but still struggling at the thought of being labeled "old." 
They have much time together, and enjoy most of it. Ted, however, is still 
very restless and dissatisfied. Norma worries over his health, both 
physical and mental; but she thinks he is getting better, at least in the 
way he feels about things. 


What does the future hold for Ted and Norma and family? The old saying 
still is true: "Only time will tell." 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT III: Needs and Wants and Family Life Cycle 
III-3. Wants Vs. Needs! 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 15, p. 15 in Part One) 


EDITOR'S NOTE: These pages have been planned as an individual learning 
experience to stimulate thought about using money as a resource. 


Have you ever stopped to ask yourself why you buy what you buy, how you 
decide what you need? Have you consciously thought about money as a means 
to an end, a resource to satisfy wants and needs? 


Using the hypothetical situations described below, test yourself to see which 
of the items pictured on pp. 61-62 you would select. Pretend that you are 

in a store, make your selection and then ask yourself why you made the 

choice you did. If you do not select one of the items on these pages, then 
think of something you would buy, given the particular situation. 


1) You are shopping on a Saturday afternoon with a friend. You do not have 
any purchases in mind, but the two of you are wandering through stores. 
Do you see any items you might buy? 

2) You have gone shopping to purchase a new outfit to wear to a sports 
event. You have something at home to wear in case you cannot find 
anything. What would you purchase? 

3) Someone has just given you $100 as a gift. Which of these items would 
you buy? If you do not see anything here you would select, what would 
you like to buy with the money? 

4) You have received $20 back on your income tax. What would you purchase? 
What would you like if you have more money? 


Now ask yourself: 


Why did you make the choice you did? 

Is the item selected filling a need? If so, what need? If not, why did 
you select it? 

Can you distinguish whether it was a want or a need? How would you 
define a need? A want? 

Would you use the item to reach some goal? 

Will the desire for this item be fulfilled by its purchase or will the 
desire recur at a future date? 

How did you decide which of these items to purchase? Was it done by a 
conscious decision-making process, or did unconscious forces affect 
you? Will acquiring this item lead to the desire for other things. 


According to Maslow, all human beings have basic needs which motivate be- 
havior. These are: 
The need for food, clothing, shelter. 


TReprinted by permission from Penney's Forum. New York, New York: 
J.C. Penney Company, Inc. Fall/Winter, 1969. pp. 14-15. 
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The need for safety and security. 

The need for love and belongingness. 

The need for self-respect and self-esteem. © 
The need for self-actualization. 


The basic needs which we have can be limited to the necessities of life. 
Wants are unlimited, and economics is based on the belief that they are 
insatiable over a long period of time. Wants sometimes are categorized 

as all the items which we have been accustomed to having in our lives, as 
well as all things desired. Most of what we want is a want, and not a need. 
Wants are physical (sound, sight, healthfulness), psychological (creativity, 
gregariousness), and social (approval of a group). 


All human beings have wants and needs in common. How individuals interpret 
and fulfill them depends upon many variables: 

*Climate *Age *Sex *Stage of family life cycle *Resources available for 
food, clothing, shelter, etc. *Income *Occupation *Cultural background 
*Group *Values *Goals *Customs, etc. 


Although we are not consciously aware of it, conscious consideration of 
any items to fulfill wants or needs involves a mental process of decision- 
making. The steps involved are: 


*Recognizing the problem *Analyzing the problem *Seeking available alterna- 
tives *Considering each alternative *Making a decision and acting upon it. 


Decisions may also be influenced by unconscious forces (desire for security, 
self-esteem, status, social approval, or to create a personal image), by 
advertising or by habit. The reason we tell ourselves--why we make a 
decision--may not be the real motive--we may rationalize (see article on 
"Impulse Buying" Forum, Fall/Winter, 1968). 


SUMMARY 


Perhaps one way to better manage resources is to understand oneself, one's 
needs and wants and how they influence decisions. Understanding and making 
conscious decisions may help to utilize resources more wisely and to make 
them go further. 


It is oftentimes said that it is difficult to distinguish wants from needs -- 
sometimes they overlap. Making a definite distinction between the two is 
not absolutely necessary for every purchase. But, if each individual were 
to take time to think through what he wants and clarify in his own mind why 
he wants these things, he might acquire a more accurate picture of his 
values, goals, and motives. 


During the next few weeks, make a conscious effort to analyze those decisions 
you make about what you buy, as well as those decisions you make about what 
you don't buy. Ask yourself, are you becoming more aware of money as a 
resource--are you thinking about this resource as a means toward helping 

you achieve self-actualization? 
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Books About $15.00 


Eyelashes About 
$1.50 


High Intensity 


\W ‘ amp About $13.00 Cassette Tape Recorder About $40.00 


Vs. Needs 


Panty Hose 
About $2.00 


Ladies Taffeta Wind- 
breaker About $18.00 


J] $$ 


Painting, Original Oil 
About $18.00 


‘ee 


J zy yj 
SSF 
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Ladies Watch 
About $25.00 


Place Mats About $1.25 
4 Cotton Napkins About $2.50 


Polariod Camera About 
$25.00 


gn 


Ladies Sandals 


Vat Vii About $9.00 
Rayon isase 


a, 
About $6.00 - cS I 
l= Skirt About $6.00 8, st 
Records About $2.00 Socks About aN 


Fishing Rod 
About $9.00 
Sleeping Bag 
About $13.00 


Candy Various 
Prices 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT IV: Resources 
IV-1. Types of Resources 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 3, p. 17 in Part One) 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT IV: Resources 
IV-2. Toward Self-Actualization: Managing Resources| 
Dr. Dorothy Z. Price 
¢ College of Home Economics, 
Washington State University 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 5, p. 17 in Part One) 


"How should I manage my money?" "How can energy be managed to prevent 
fatigue?"--These and other similar questions may seem to be pertinent to 
problems today and are frequently asked and contemplated. However, it 
might be advisable to reconsider whether these are really the most relevant 
approaches to problems facing individuals and families today. Should the 
focus be on techniques of managing specific resources or on management of 
all resources according to the type of problem faced? That this is more 
than a semantical difference becomes apparent when results or potential 
results of these two approaches are compared. It must be remembered that 
research in this area is relatively sparse, and therefore the conclusions 
must be viewed as tentative hypotheses. However, evidence, even though 
Sparse, iS beginning to suggest implications of special interest in family 
living. 


Our society has reached a point where sufficient material resources are 
available to satisfy basic physiological, and possibly the security, needs 
of all. It is obvious that this has not occurred, but the cause is dis- 
tribution rather than resource scarcity. This potential should free people 
from an overriding concern with the range of problems focusing on satisfac- 
tion of these lower basic needs. Other types of needs emerge and our 
primary concern shifts to the satisfaction of these needs. Higher need 
satisfaction, including need for love and belonging, for self-esteem, and 
finally for self-actualization, is likely to lead to many problems of 
different types than those stemming from lower need predominance. 


These problems are more apt to be social in nature. They focus on value 
selection and change, general goals or patterns of life, integration of 
different individual roles and integration of unique individuals within a 
working group. Human resources take on special importance. Even material 
resource use may take a somewhat different approach. Efficiency and 
specialization, which are somewhat relevant in technical decisions where 
4 accomplishment of a clearly specified task is paramount, are no longer 
of primary value. 


Social problems can be approached in a manner similar to that used in 
solving technical problems, and this frequently is done. This can mean 


Reprinted by permission from Penney's Forum. New York, New York: 
J.C. Penney Company, Inc. Fall/Winter, 1969. p. 2. 
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that resources are manipulated, rather than managed. Manipulation refers 
to the control of resources in order to serve one's own purposes. If we 
consider this in terms of material resources the results may not be too 
alarming, though in some situations, they may be questionable. However, 
in terms of human resources, the question of manipulation rather than 
management, takes on great importance. This is especially true if we are 
concerned with self-actualization, which is the realization by an individual 
of his own highest capacities. If human resources in any group are 
manipulated rather than managed, it is difficult to see how any need for 
self-actualization can even emerge; the environment becomes one which 
discourages the search for one's own identity. 


It should be stressed that manipulation of human resources is not necessarily 
an indication of lack of concern for others; it is more apt to stem from a 
lack of awareness of the real problems which exist and the magnitude of 

their importance. In families, value and role problems calling for social 
decisions may be approached through technical means. Family members are 
manipulated or controlled as material resources toward efficient achievement 
of goals, already selected or dictated, either by another family member or 

an outside group or institution. This is frequently done with the best of 
intentions, but is a tragic example of an efficient decision-making tech- 
nique applied to the wrong type of problem. 


Recent studies of students by Keniston give some indication of possible re- 
Sults of these differing methods of working with human resources. In 
families of alienated students (those who had chosen to drop out of society, 
such as the hippies), domination by an overcontrolling mother prevailed. 

The mother-child relationship is characterized by maternal control and 
intrusiveness and children join the mother in an alliance which depreciates 
the father. These students who appear to be pushed in a certain direction 
tend, not only to reject parental values, but generally see individual life 
as purposeless. In families of committed students (those working toward 
change or reform, such as some student activists), family life was unusually 
equalitarian, permissive, democratic and highly individualized. Free 
dialogue and discussion of all feelings was actively supported and children 
were encouraged to make up their own minds and to stand firm against group 
pressures. The mother was a highly individuating force, who pushed the 
children to independence and autonomy. 


On the basis of limited evidence, these two groups seem to provide a timely 
contrast between the possible results of manipulation of human resources and 
failure to deal with social decision on one hand, and the management of 
human resources and active involvement with social decision on the other 
hand. 


If management has as its end goal the encouragement of self-actualization, 
then everyday use of resources must focus on the setting of an environment 
which will encourage the emergence and satisfaction of this need. This, of 
course, means that basic physiological needs, needs for security, love and 
self-esteem must first be satisfied to some degree. Satisfaction of these 
needs requires the awareness of different types of problems and the use of 
resources in a way relevant to those problems. It requires the ability to 
be other-concerned rather than other-directed. It requires the ability to 
manage human resources by creating an environment in which each individual 
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is encouraged to seek out and justify his own values and to discover his 
own highest capabilities, rather than to work to achieve a goal which has 
been pre-set for him; this is the route to self-actualization. 


Finally any discussion of managing resources in order to encourage self- 
actualization must consider, at least briefly, the self-actualizing person 
himself. Studies, especially by Maslow and Rogers, indicate the character- 
istics prevalent in a self-actualizing individual. He is not the well- 
rounded person who is well-adjusted to his society. He is not the "“all- 
around good-guy" who wins popularity contests. He may even be considered 
eccentric or radical. Rogers points out that this is not a life for the 
faint-hearted, because it involves the courage to be and to become committed 
and involved fully in the stream of life. Life will be enriching, exciting, 
challenging and meaningful, but it will not be easy or simple. 


In a society when so many advances have allowed us to concentrate on the 
individual, we should be free to emphasize the humanness of man ("humanistic 
management," as identified by Fromm). The logical place to start is the 
family, where major decision--social decision--should be solved by social 
approaches, and not be ignored or approached technically, and where human 
resources used in these decisions should be managed and not manipulated. 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT IV: Resources 
IV-3. Circle Graph on Time Usel 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 13, p. 18 in Part One) 


According to a recent report, by the age of seventy the ordinary person 
has spent his time as illustrated below. 


NUMBER OF YEARS DEGREES 
20 years of sleeping 103 
20 years working 103 
7 years in sports 36 
5 years in shaving and dressing 25 
7 years at the movies, theater, and other amusements 36 
1 year on phone 5 
2 1/2 years eating and sitting at table 13 
2 1/2 years smoking and chewing gum ig 
3 years waiting for one thing or another 16 * 
2 years playing cards and games 10; 
360 


lAdapted from Tips and Topics in Home Economics. Lubbock, Texas: 
College of Home Economics, Texas Tech University. Spring, 1961. Vol. 1, « 
No 2s | 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT IV: Resources 
IV-4. Managing Resources: Some Family Case Studies | 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 15, p. 18 in Part One) 


EDITOR'S NOTE: A statement often heard these days is: "I don't know where 
the money goes." 


Since money is an important resource, we thought we would ask some repre- 
sentative families from different parts of the United States if they know 
where their money goes. The case studies represented here are actual 
answers we received; just the family names have been changed. It should 

be noted that some of the case studies are based on weekly spending--others 


on monthly. 

Also included is a brief description of the family and statements made re- 
garding the family situation, goals, methods of handling money, etc. Some 
of these case studies may be used as the basis for class discussion or for 


individual projects. Information on the next seven pages may help to spark 
ideas for learning experiences. 


THE JONESES 
Carolyn Jones (28 years old). Husband out of the home. Washington, D.C. 
Chitldrens. Five (3 girls, 2 boys) agessl'A9), 474674 
Background: Completed 8th grade. Has been upset by not having husband in 
home. Had outbursts of crying, loss of appetite and general nervousness. 
She asked to be referred to Mental Health Group Therapy session; attends 
once a week. 


Income: Public Assistance--$229 per month. 


Approximate Monthly Expenses: 


Reni ean ie cer, Ry AT, Aa $62.50 
Et eSt 6 SNe .¥C RRA 25.00 
PODUPSCOMNDSM ects toe, o! Oe 76.00 
CAGE MNGee. tierce oe ee 65 tee cae 10.00-15.00 
LYVANSPOLLatton 2s. sees LES 12.00 
Ententainment®.%. te. vee aR 5.00 


Information: Carolyn was studying to be a clerk-typist in a training pro- 
gram sponsored by the welfare department. Dropped out because of nervous 
condition. Will return when she feels she can. 


TReprinted by permission from Penney's Forum. New York, New York: 
J.C. Penney Company, Inc. Fall/Winter, 1969. pp. 6-7. 
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* Most of the family's money goes to food and incidentals (non-food items). 
* There is no record of recent purchases. 

* Basic problem is lack of money by the end of the month. Has to cut short 
the clothing expenses in order to have enough money left for emergencies. 
All purchases made by cash. 

No savings plan established at this time. 

No insurance plans. 

Medical and dental expenses paid by welfare. 

Emergency fund available through welfare if need arises. 

Food stamp program is U.S. Department of Agriculture program administered 
by Welfare Department. Allotted amount can be used only for food. 


+ + % % 


DICK HARRISON 
Dick Harrison (17 years old). Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Present Status: Senior in high school. 


Family: Two brothers, father and mother at home. 


Employment: Works twelve hours a week, as stock boy in a drugstore. In the 


Summer he works at the same drugstore and paints with an uncle. 

Income: $25 per week during school year, $55 per week in summer. 

Information from Interview: 

* Dick pays for his lunches, clothes, books, dates and records with money 
he earns. 


* He does not receive an allowance--parents occasionally buy clothes for 
him, but do not have him on a clothing budget. 


* Uses the family car. Father pays for maintenance and insurance. Sometimes 


Dick pays for gas--about $2 per week. 

* Figures he sometimes spends $30 per week on clothes. Usually spends $5 
on records, $8 on dates and entertainment per week. 

* His biggest problem in relation to money is that he can never seem to 
keep enough cash on hand. 


* If he needs more money he draws it out of his bank account or borrows from 


parents or older brother. 


* Does not have charge accounts. Would possibly like one but is afraid that 


he might overspend the account. 
* Does not spend much time shopping--likes to shop for sweaters, slacks, 


shoes. Mainly, shops alone and is not influenced by anyone in his shopping. 
* Interests are jazz music, reading, girls (occasionally), people in general. 


(Is president of his Family Living Class.) 

* Future plans--to attend Purdue in fall. Is Saving some for education-- 
feels he should be able to help himself to some extent. 

* Has life insurance which his parents pay for. 


* When asked if he is consulted in the family's financial planning, he said: 


"Yes, they ask how I feel." 
* Feels young people are wise in handling money in most cases. 
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THE AUSTINS 
Fred and Brenda Austin (52 and 47 years old). Town in Wisconsin. 
Children: Two boys, ages 15 and 13. 


Employment: Husband works as a lab technician for a paper company. 
Wife has worked part-time as a waitress. (She is overweight, and it is 
believed that this is one of the reasons for her leaving work. Women 
do not usually work outside the home in this town unless they are head 
of the household. ) 


Background: Live in an industrial city of 10,500 people. He is of German 
background; she is Dutch. Both have high school diplomas. He was born 
and raised in this town; she was brought up five miles away. He works in 
the same mill his father worked in, but has a different job. 

Income: Around $8,000 before taxes. 


Weekly expenses: 


BOUS IM eeu eee ee cee ete es $50.00 (Will soon own home) 

Household Operation........... 10.00 

OC CE PNET. Sale Weis shee ae. OF 25.00 

POURING fs. cy cm nents ee cate eee 6.00 

Carne oe. cee foe, BHI. 7.00 (Purchased new car last year; traded 


in old one. He gets ride to work to 
avoid taking car. Money includes gas 
plus money for rides.) 


BIPCELCOTNNEN Cire. ate ee ae hes 2.00 

PIVSUP ONCE ect. t states clon co 5 ote ote ons 2.25 (Mill carries term insurance based on 
$1,000 of earnings) 

MEG Id Letras ter errs cetera ee 1.00 (Covered with mill's health insurance) 

A VIIIGS aero ee hereic ee 6 eats ber 0.00 (Have funds in paper-mill savings plan) 

RENIC YRS. crete en tie fee's ahs, otels ort 0.00 


Information from Interview: 


* They feel most of their money goes for food and taxes. 

* Most recent purchases (outside regular purchases) were the car and camping 
equipment. (Wife stated that they often rent a cabin in the summer, but 
she spends more time cleaning than enjoying vacation.) 

* They do not anticipate any unusual purchase over the next few months. 

* Problem with money is that they don't feel they have enough. If they had 
more they would spend it and live better. 

* Mr. Austin pays the bills and does much of the buying. 

* They use both cash and charge to purchase items. Will use charge when it 
is for appliances. 


7| 


Have no savings or investment plan. 
Future plans are education of their sons. 
Health is important to them. 
Oldest boy has a paper route. Money he earns is his to use, but he must 
save. 
* They often go out on Friday nights for fish plates, or visit relatives 
for a change of pace. 
* Mr. Austin is somewhat jealous of a younger brother who got an education and 
is teaching. 


+ % + * 


MARY GALLAGHER 
Mary Gallagher (25 years old). Denver, Colorado. 


Employment: Teaches English in a secondary school. Has been teaching here 
two years. Before coming to Denver she taught in Chicago for two years. 


Background: Mary grew up around Chicago but went to college in Colorado. 
Decided to leave the Chicago area after two years of teaching and join 
friends in Colorado. Her father is an industrial worker--he is from Ireland. 
Mother works in local retail store--grew up in Chicago. Parents did not 
want Mary to leave home, but she felt it would be more fun in Colorado--. 
plus she likes to ski. 


Income: Around $8,200 before taxes. Take-home pay $6,233. 


Monthly Expenses: 


MOUS MU Riad soca asec ee $120 (Shares new apartment with another girl-- 
rent includes utilities) 

Féddiersiaday ies lamas Pee oNe: 80 (Eats out a couple of times a week) 

Cigtivinigeos wens. $20. she ioer: 100 (Varies, but this is average for dress, 
slacks, shoes) 

Car or Transportation......... 50 (Auto expenses --gas --insurance) 

Entertainment $4. am. citee. doe. 50 (Approximately) 

Ts Grdliceashe sine. ee. Cs 10 

Medica lnxik. unee. Soran. Sy 5 

Sai witiases nie [Agee Agee 0 

Hous eholid ste lp Fas nae. See 20 

Drycleaning & Laundry......... 12 

Othenéas.. Svesgi, Sa eee 20 (Sends to younger sister who is in college) 


Information from Interview: 


* Feels most of her money goes for clothes and food. 

* Has charges at local department stores. Felt she wanted to buy nice gifts 
for her family this past Christmas, and is paying off a $150 bill in one 
store on a monthly basis. 

* Wants to buy a $400 stereo for the apartment in next few months. Not 
sure how she will buy it. Parents never used credit--always cash. She's 
worried and feels she should pay off her other bills first. 

* Problem she has with money is that she feels she lives from paycheck to 
paycheck. Is paid twice a month--first check goes for rent and bills; 
second check to enjoy. 
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* Does not have a savings plan--keeps saying she will start the next month. 

* Skis in the winter and shares a ski house with friends. Pays $120 for 
the season plus $6 per weekend for food. Has her own equipment and 
spends $100 for season tow ticket. 

* Has a very small life insurance policy. 

* Family is important to her. Is helping a sister who is in college. 
Also, having fun is important to her. 

* In future--would like to be married soon. Dating a young engineer now, 
but not sure if they will marry. She may go to graduate school. 

* Flies home twice a year. Parents came to visit her last summer so will 
fly home only once this year. 


THE LOPEZES 
Raul and Rosa Lopez (31 and 25 years old). New York City. 
Children: Four (2 girls, ages 11 and 3; 2 boys, 10 and 9). 


Employment: He works in a venetian blind manufacturing plant and earns 

$65 a week (take-home pay). She is a homemaker and is attending school 

two nights a week to get her high school! diploma and to study English. She 
works three hours every morning as a translator and assistant in a welfare 
program. 


Background: Mr. Lopez came from Puerto Rico when he was 13; she was younger. 
They met in New York and were married when she was 13. His family is still 
in Puerto Rico--father owns land and has given each son a plot. Raul would 
like to return to Puerto Rico--feels his parents have a more comfortable 
life than he does. She wants to remain in New York--feels that things are 
not as good in Puerto Rico and that there is nothing to do. Her mother 

lives in New York and does not want to go back to Puerto Rico. 


Income: $260 per month take-home pay. $73 per month supplementary welfare. 


Monthly Expenses: 


HOUSi dees ck inte kh Awe, seu): $57.50 (4-room apartment in city housing 
project) 

Household Operation........... 8.20 (Gas and electricity) 

FOOd:tanererah cars nah .“A5 65-68.00 

CALOCD ING ie sk hak wos te Varies ($28 per month on shoes for 
children) 

ThansSpOntations .25 ackh ans 8.00 (Husband's carfare) 

BTEC Ud UNMCNL oo sre crolde ciele o7els 0.00 (Church socials, which do not cost 
anything) 

Cera Ree ae. cee ey Co ee gre 00m (S10nvisit rat. local clinic) 

BOVIS ie wie os siecrs cc iyMete ae 0.00 


lis 


Othe Ras Ha 2 ae RO SS See 3.00 (TV repair occasionally approximately 
$32 per year) 


Information from Interview: 


* Rosa's hobby is knitting; buys yarn at $1.20 per skein regularly. Paid 
$6 for yarn for skirt and blouse. 

* Feel that most of their money goes for food and clothing. Besides regular 
purchases, last year they bought a second-hand dining room set and washing 
machine. They were purchased with cash from someone who was moving. They 
plan to buy paint for the apartment ($30) and fabric for curtains ($15) 
over the next few months. 

* Do not feel they need to rationalize any spending--all purchases fill 
real and specific needs. 

* Purchases for house or selves are paid with cash. Furniture was bought 
two years ago on credit from a dealer in the neighborhood. 

* Saving is done by keeping any money which is extra and hiding it at home. 

* Have no insurance. 

* Future plans are to see children through school. Hope children will go 
to college, but children feel they should work when they graduate to help 
out at home. 

* Important to them that their children get along in school. 

* Rosa hopes that husband's income will increase as he is at job longer (at 
present job 1 1/2 years). If income is increased, hope for an easier time 
managing money. 

* Boys belong to Kadets (2 uniforms each, at $17 each). Feel it teaches 
them about America, discipline, neatness, drilling. Group of boys 8-14 
meet two nights a week. 

* When Rosa was asked amount spent on clothing, she gave a detailed list of 
all family clothes. 


THE SMITHS 
Bill and Barbara Smith (50 and 45 years old), New York City. 
Children: Three (2 boys 13, 6; girl 11). 


Employment: He is a Science Editor of a national publication; she is a 
dress designer. Both enjoy their jobs very much. Neither is interested in 
retirement, and they want to be able to work beyond 65--both have confidence 
in their abilities to continue earning indefinitely. 


Background: Couple has been married 23 years. Husband feels his parents 
were "completely irresponsible" about money, and feels his attitudes are in- 
fluenced by this. Wife states that her ideas about earning power and money 
that are important come from feelings of the"pinch" during the depression. 
Both went to college in New York. From 1945-1956 they lived in Europe where 
he was a free-lance writer; she worked in couturier houses as a designer. 
Feel they had their free time then; do not want free time at retirement age. 


Monthly Expenses: 


HOUSING wee. 2h ar. wae 2 ah eae $240 (8-room apartment) 
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Household Operation........... 30 
POO cree Cie, AAO Sees 240 
GIOTTO. Gereeies: Fonte ee 

Car sbransponcatl Onset ngeisrae <i.5 110 
ENLcemarnmmentye Aira ces 40 
TASSTIYV TICE tec iettale eel ot otek > earn 6 
MECC oars S008 ts ie De, ees 125 
Dick Wilt Sommerer eeeceh he ca eke, cGeitatebotere os 

VACOL TONET OMG St <1: eceeetene tenes 22 
HOUS ENGiicare:| Desi enet ces ones heres 124 


Information from Interview: 


Section One 
Unit IV 


(Phone, gas, electricity) 

(Including household supplies) 

(No budget--purchased as needed) 

($50 car rental, $12.50 weekly for fare 
and $10.00 extra for weekends and getting 
around in city) 


(Comprehensive household $73 per year) 
($1500 per year) 

Vary 

(Maintenance fee--$265 per year) 


* Feel most of their money goes for rent and food. 

* Recent purchases made were a vacation house and furniture, and a $200 
tuition down-payment for daughter for private school. 

* Anticipate buying $300 more in furniture for country home. 

* Felt they had "unchecked leaks" in money management, so hired an accountant 
to review income, living expenses, etc.; realized they were expecting to 
do too much with amount of money they had. 

* Bill feels he needs to rationalize some of the impulse buying he does; 
recently purchased a $75 drawing without a second thought. 

* Have savings plan for taxes and schooling. 

* Bill not currently carrying life insurance; changed job, and policy 


being reassessed. 


* Future plans: To continue in careers, be prepared financially to help 
children in their growth (private school if necessary, camp if thought 


beneficial, etc.). 


* Growth of family members as individuals in a mutually beneficial unit is 


important to them. 
* If had more money, would travel. 


* No planned program for children's education; parents will assist to a 
certain extent; children will be able to contribute; state schools 
considered a good idea. Can't worry about college now because have 
expense of private schools--will wait and see what happens. 

* Outstanding debt--owe dentist $1000. Not too concerned--will pay as 


they feel they can. 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT IV: Resources 
IV-5. Self-Actualization Through Management of Resources! 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 15, p. 18 in Part One) 


EDITOR'S NOTE: We held another of our Forum's Forums to discuss in depth 

the theme of the issue--"Self-Actualization Through Management of Resources." 
Each of the "Forum" members represented a different point of view and is a 
specialist in one of the many areas which are all a part of management of 
resources and the development of the individual. 


The "Forum" was conducted differently this time. We used the case studies 
(found on the preceding pages) as a starting point for our discussion. The 
morning session of our "Forum" was very philosophical and inspirational. 

In the afternoon, we selected three of the case studies and reviewed them 
for indications of family values, goals, and management. 


Dr. Beatrice Paolucci, Professor, Family and Child Sciences at Michigan 
State University, served as moderator. 


Some points which came out of the morning discussion were: 


* Consumers need more information about what motivates their buying, as 
well as what are the actual costs. 

* Many people today have only day-to-day goals; they are not future 

oriented and do not look any further than a short time span from the 

present. Spending is often done day-to-day, without knowing where it is 
leading. 

Cultural differences must be understood when evaluating a spending plan. 

Any part of a culture which adds meaning and value to the lives of the 

individuals within that culture is significant. (An example cited was 

that for some low income families being buried in splendor is very 
important; therefore, insurance is maintained for burial purposes.) 

* We need to assist people with an understanding of the overall value 
system in the larger society. The individual has a right to differ in 
his values--striving for something which is real for him. When people 
find that consequences differ, their values will change. 

* At one time, people found their identity through their work. Young people 
today do not feel that it is all important to produce. They want to per- 


+ 


form in different ways--such as production of an atmosphere where creativity 


can take place and competent individuals can develop. 

An understanding of the self is basic to achieving self-actualization. 

* To achieve self-actualization, the individual has to maintain himself 
physiologically and psychologically. As educators, we are obliged to 
start with people where they are at the nutrition level if need be. Any 
of the aspects of maintaining and developing the individual can be 
taught through means which would be appropriate for a particular culture. 


* 


Reprinted by permission from Penney's Forum. New York, New York: 
J.C. Penney Company, Inc. Fall/Winter, 1969. pp. 8-9. 
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People should have a knowledge of values, but they also need to know 
what their physiological and psychological needs are. 

Self-actualization is the ultimate that an individual can reach within 

a society. 

What is a human being? What kind of society can we make, given the 
environment now present? 

Space is important in the development of personality. 

There is a need for standards to measure aspects of human development. 

We have established standards in certain areas: nutrition (caloric 
intake, protein, etc.), sanitation, clothing (through research on space- 
suits we have more information on maintaining body temperature, ability 
to move, etc.), space (amount of space required for growth), etc. But, 
we need more information and standards to help measure whether or not 
people are achieving goals in line with particular cultures. 

The use of money is reflective of what is important to people at a given 
point in their lives. 

Some people think of money as a goal--not a resource. Or they may consider 
money their only resource and believe that it can do everything for them. 
The concept of money needs to be re-evaluated; money should be a helper 
to achieve a goal--not an end in itself. 

Mass media help to make consumers aware of the many alternatives available 
to them as well as to create needs. People need to learn to discriminate 
about the information they get in light of their own values and goals. 

At the poverty level, time and energy are spent keeping alive. For the 
large number of people in the United States who have been freed from just 
Surviving, the inner resources have not developed to any kind of full 
potential. 

People are managing well if they are achieving satisfaction and meeting 
their own goals. 

Teaching should be viewed as a reciprocal relationship. Teaching is not 
an input procedure--the teacher is learning also. There is a difference 
between teaching and allowing learning to take place. 


Some evaluations and questions which arose during the discussion of the case 
Studies were: 


ele JONES FAMILY 


* 
* 


* 


* Basic to any use of resources is an understanding of one's basic philosophy 
of life. 

Free medical care is a community resource. 

It is felt that the money is probably not balancing out because of the 
condition of the mother. 

There are omissions in terms of basic expenditures--no mention of cleaning 
or school supplies. Since the woman is on welfare she may not have told 
some of her expenditures to the caseworker. 

The amount of money this woman receives could be re-evaluated. What 

foods could be purchased for the $76 a month for this family of 6? Are 
there community resources to supplement this? How can a family be taught 
to use creatively $5 a month for entertainment? 
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* When expenditures are recalled, certain Sipoiehles is remembered--but is it 
a true picture? 

* Is the mother hampering her children? Chances are the 11 year old assumes 
much of the responsibility for the other children when the mother is ill. 
Human resources are sometimes removed in an urban society; in families of 
previous generations, an aunt or grandmother would probably have been 
present to help the mother. 

* The society decides upon the amount of money a family will receive from 
welfare. What does this tell us about the values of the society? 

* Any management problem should be approached from--what is available 
(human, spiritual, medical, community resources, etc.) or what could be 
available? 

* This woman has aspirations to help herself. She is using a community 
resource (the Work Incentive Program) in order to train to be a clerk- 
typist. 


THE LOPEZ FAMILY 

* It is difficult to tell from this case study if money is being used as a 
tool to buy intangibles--such as love and revenge. 

* In the Pureto Rican family it is very important to both marriage partners 
that the male dominate. The balance of their relationship may be thrown 


off--she is going to school and also wants to remain the the United States. 


What is this doing to the balance of power in this family? 


THE AUSTIN FAMILY 

* One of their future goals is the education of their children, but they 

have no savings plan. 

The exploration of whether there will be a difference in housing costs 

when they own their own home would make an interesting project. 

Health is also important to this family but they do not spend much money 

on food. It may be that the foods they eat are not expensive. Does this 

have anything to do with their background? 

* There is no mention of how they paid for the car. 

* The area where a family lives influences costs. 

* There are forces working against the middle income family--they may not 
be able to take advantage of community housing. 

* What are the constraints upon a family because of income, position, 

locale, etc.? 

What kinds of planning does it take to operate on a weekly, semi-weekly, 

monthly or seasonal basis? 


+ 


+ 


+ 


GENERAL THOUGHTS 

* All the cases have similar spending--spend for basics. What are the 
common problems they have? 

* Would people be more likely to self-actualize if society provided a 
basic income to low income families? 

* In order to analyze the cases and possible alternatives these families may 
have, the values, goals and resources of each family have to be uncovered. 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT IV: Resources - 
IV-6. An Economist and Anthropologist Comment on Use of Resources ! 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 15, p. 18 in Part One) 


EDITOR'S NOTE: We were interested in what families did not include, as 
much as in what they did include. In fact we asked Dr. Gordon Bivens, an 
economist from the University of Missouri, and Dr. Ethel Alpenfels, an 
anthropologist of New York University, if they would comment on these case 
studies. We think you will find their discussion interesting and "food for 
thought" for what areas of financial planning might need to be strengthened 
in teaching the management of resources. 


DR. GORDON E. BIVENS, PROFESSOR OF FAMILY ECONOMICS 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


PLANNED SPENDING OR A "HAPPENING"? 


One gets the feeling that in these cases there is little actual planning of 
Spending...that it somehow just happens. If so, and if this implies that 
the families aren't really thinking through their spending on the basis of 
underlying goals and values, then a real challenge exists--that of helping 
them to help themselves advance toward goal achievement by taking hold of 
their spending and using it as a tool to achieve their goals. In other 
words, to look upon spending as something that, within limits at least, can 
be tamed, controlled and disciplined to serve their larger purposes in 
life. But, on to some of the specifics... 


THE FAMILIES AND FOOD, CLOTHING AND HOUSING... 


Despite several families feeling that most of their money went for food and 
clothing, clothing expenditures for the families ranked third, fourth or 
fifth in their spending rather than first or second. Blowing up the 
importance of clothing expenditures may be due to some of these purchases 
involving relatively large outlays, forgetting that such expenditures may 
be infrequent. Food for families, on the other hand, did rank either as 


—_————. 


their largest or second largest expenditure. 


It is curious that the families did not sense how large a chunk housing 
took, especially if household operation is included. Even though these 
case families apparently did not recognize it, housing ranks as their 

first or second largest expenditure; this was true even for the single girl! 


In addition, household operation (utilities, cleaning supplies, probably 
telephone in some cases and related expenditures) ranked as the third- or 
fourth-ranking expenditure. This insensitivity to housing expenditures may 


TReprinted by permission from Penney's Forum. New York, New York: 
J.C. Penney Company, Inc. Fall/Winter, 1969. pp. 10-11. 
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be due to lack of awareness or to a feeling of complacency that "Oh, well, 
what can I do about it anyway?" But, it seems it is an area of spending 
on which attention could well be focused. 


THE SINGLE INDIVIDUALS AND CLOTHING... 


The single individuals' spending for clothing was relatively large, as one 
might expect. And it may point out an interest area on which to "hang" 
one's teaching, extending out from there to other areas. Also, it may be 
that the clothing area is one in which increased planning and understanding 
might result in just as great pleasure resulting from decreased expenditures 
for clothing, leaving more money for other things. 


For the case study families, expenditures for transportation were either 
relatively unimportant in their way of life, or they were underreporting 
how much they spent for transportation. In no case were they reporting 
more than about 6 per cent for transportation; but even at the time of 

the U.S. survey of 1961, transportation expenditures were about 15 per 

cent of the total. For the individuals (Mary Gallagher and Dick Harrison), 
transportation was relatively more important. 


WHOOPS! WHAT HAPPENED?... 


In no case did the families and individuals in these case studies report 
Spending for personal care--barber shops, beauticians, etc. Could this 

be because of their feeling that these might be considered as frivolous? 
Or, is it just that they aren't aware of such expenditures? For urban 
families any single consumers in 1961 (the last nationwide consumer 
expenditure survey), 3 per cent of all expenditures for for these purposes. 


Although some of the cases reported recreation and related expenditures, 
others did not. And, even when reported it seems possible that the amount 
may be low. In 1961, recreation spending made up about 4 per cent of total 
expenditures for U.S. urban families and single consumers. That represented 
$218, or about $4 a week. The Austins reported $2 per week, the Lopezes 
nothing. The Smiths reported $10 per week, but that probably represents no 
more than 2 per cent of their total spending. As would be expected, the 
Single individuals had a larger amount going for recreation. 


Reading materials (even newspapers) and other educational expenditures (such 
as school-related expenses, including school lunches and supplies) generally 
were not reported by the families. Each of these areas was about 1 per cent 
of total spending in the 1961 survey. It may be that these case study 
families actually are that much different; or it may be that they simply 

are overlooking such expenditures. 


8] 


AND, NO CHRISTMAS, BIRTHDAYS, OR OTHER OCCASIONS? fy 


Giving to church and charities as well as to individuals (family and 

friends) was not reported in any of the cases except Mary Gallagher's help 

to her sister. This omission seems strange since, in 1961, nearly $300 

was used for this purpose for all urban families and single consumers. Of 

course, gifts and contributions aren't usually considered expenditures as 

such, like food, clothing, and other current consumption spending, but 

neither is insurance, and some of these case families did report that. (@ 


Some other expenditure areas which often are omitted or underreported in- 
clude: professional and occupational expenses (dues, etc.), hobby-related 
expenditures, home furnishings (even for replacement, let alone additional), 
payments on autos and household appliances. 


CREDIT FREE? 


In those cases where credit was being used, it appears that the families 
were not considering a separate expenditure for the amount paid for the 
use of the credit--this may suggest an area needing to be brought to their 
attention. 


OVERALL... 


These cases probably are not terribly different from many families and single (® 
individuals, although no claim is made for their representativeness. It oi 
would appear that one way to help these case families and individuals help 

themselves would be to make them more aware of how they currently are 

spending. Further, to consider whether, in fact, their pattern of spending 

is justified (in light of their goals and values), or if they might want to 

reassess it and adjust their spending...using less here, more there...to 

conform more nearly to a clarified picture of what is truly important to 

them. Naturally, many might decide that their current spending allocations 

actually are in line with their goal rankings; but, if that isn't the case, 

helping them to recognize it and do something about it would be rendering 

a real service. 


DR. ETHEL J. ALPENFELS, PROFESSOR OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


(Dr. Alpenfels reviewed the three case studies discussed by the "Forum," (ee 

pages 73, 69, and 71--The Lopez, Jones and Austin families.) . 
SPENDING PATTERN SEEMS TYPICAL 

These families seem in certain ways to be fairly representative of families 


in similar economic circumstances. The large amount spent for food is to (4 
be expected in families with several small children. 
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These three case studies show a constant struggle for survival with chronic 
shortages of cash, absence of savings and low wages, reinforced by a strong 
feeling of helplessness and a constant hope that things will "get better" 
when the husband earns more money, or when there is more money available. 


CULTURAL DIFFERENCES 


The Lopez family, however, does not seem to be representative of Puerto 
Rican families living in New York City. This may be due to the fact that 
both husband and wife have been in the states since pre-adolescence. In 
some ways, however, Mrs. Lopez' night school attendence, her careful records 
of money spent on clothing (she listed all items of family clothing in her 
interview), and both parents' concern about school and free education, are 
usual among Puerto Ricans, especially Puerto Rican women. 


Her husband's wish to return to the island and an almost martyr complex on 
Mrs. Lopez' part, is often found among Puerto Rican migrants. Mr. Lopez is 
looking at a dream, which is probably not realistic, and is remembering his 
childhood better than it was. 


On the other hand, the Austins in Wisconsin do not seem to be comparable 
with the other families. They live in a small town and seem to be living 
close to a subsistence level, because they choose to do so in order to 
finish paying for their home. In this locale, owning a home is important, 
followed by car ownership for transportation to relatives’ homes, church 
and school affairs. Such communities are now building community colleges, 
and whether this is true or not, the Austins expect their sons to save 
money or to work their way through college. They are fairly representative 
of mid-western families in this respect. The status symbol of owning a 
home will continue to drain the family budget until the Austins own it, 
and, until then, other items of expenditure will suffer. 


CULTURE OF POVERTY 


The Jones family (Washington, D.C.), perhaps more than any of the others, 
displays a strong feeling of dependence as well as helplessness in handling 
expenditures. This is representative of what anthropologists call the 
"culture of poverty." The high rent and excessive expense for utilities is 
often found in slum areas. These expenditures seem out of proportion to 

the amount spent on food and clothing. This they share with other low income 
families. In this family, the cultural profile, including even the therapy 
treatment of the mother, may be found in any large city. Abandonment of 
mother and children, a mother-centered family, unemployment and undoubtedly 
secondhand clothing and furniture are accompanied by a chronic shortage of 
cash. It does not seem possible that the mother can feed a family of five 
small children on $76 in food stamps, and it is not surprising that she makes 
no attempt to keep records, to plan or to consider goals for the future. 

She is lucky to survive in the present. 
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SOME GENERALIZATIONS 


Except for the Austins in Wisoncsin, the families seem to be alienated 


and marginal to any national institutions except that of public assistance. 


They did not mention having money in the bank, and there was no mention of 
the community. They all indicate political apathy and mistrust of the 
government (high taxes quoted by the Austins). 


They seem to be making little attempt to plan for their future, either in 
their homes or their communities. They are not future-oriented. 


The families seem to share the widespread value in our country--that of 
concern for material things. For example: the careful record of money 
spent for clothing kept by Mrs. Lopez, the remarks about the home by the 
Austins, the feeling that they spent most of their money on clothing. 

All of these indicate a concern with "outward respectability." Far less 
attention is paid to the inner person, the education, the personality and 
the dignity of the individual. 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES Ze 
UNIT IV: Resources - ff 
IV-8. Understand Self-Actualization! 
(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 15, p. 18 in Part One) 


What did these families overlook (or not think about) when they reported 
their spending plan? Why do you think they omitted these things? 


What additional resources could each of these families use which they | C@ 
do not seem to be taking advantage of at this time? 


How does your evaluation of each family compare with those reviewed by 
the "Forum" members? 


Dr. Alpenfels (anthropologist) and Dr. Bivens (economist) considered the 
case studies from their viewpoints. Using one of the families and con- 
sidering their money management, resources, self-actualization and needs 
and goals, show how the two points of view can be applied to give a better 
understanding of this family. What other points of view might also be 
brought to bear? Are there any statements with which you disagree? 


Based on the facts presented in the case studies, write a descriptive 

story of one of the families or one of the single persons. If a class- 

mate writes up the same family, compare your story to his. How are your 

personal values, opinions and background reflected in this exercise? 

[To the teacher: If you have participated in any sensitivity training, (@ 
you are probably aware that this technique is used to demonstrate that ; 
people impose their own values and past experience to make judgments on 

a situation. ] 


Management of resources should be flexible to withstand emergencies that 
may occur unexpectedly. If you were these families, how would you manage 
your resources under the following situations: 


The Austin home burns, not completely, but with extensive 
damage to the kitchen and living room. 


How can they manage their resources to cope with this emergency until the 
rooms are repaired? What adjustments will need to be made in their 
Spending? What resources, other than money, will they need to consider 
using? 


Mrs. Jones' welfare payments are re-evaluated and she will 
receive $30 more per month. a 


How do you think she will use this additional money? How would you advise 
her to utilize this increased resource? 


TReprinted by permission from Penney's Forum. New York, New York: (" 
J.C. Penney Company, Inc. Fall/Winter, 1969. p. 13. 
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Mr. Lopez has decided that it would be better for his family 
to return to Puerto Rico. He will use the land his father 
gave him to farm. 


* How will the family react? Do you agree that his decision is the best 
‘) way for his family to manage its resources? 


Dick Harrison's father has lost his job. Dick has made plans 
to attend college in the fall but does not have the tuition 
money. 


Do you think he can still manage to reach his goal? How? 
Bill Smith impulsively buys another painting ($150 this 
time). Part of this money was to have gone for furniture 
for their summer home. 

What will be Barbara's reaction? (How about role playing this one?) 
Mary Gallagher decides to marry the engineer she's been 
dating. She would like a big wedding (her parents can give 
her $500 toward it). She would still like to buy the $400 

‘) stereo and extensive trousseau. 
If you were Mary, what factors would you think through? Can she manage 


her resources to achieve her goals? What resources and how? Will she 
need to re-evaluate her goals? 


)) 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT IV: Resources ; 
IV-9, Using Resources to Achieve Goals & Sel f-Actualization! 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 7, p. 10 in Part One) 


The following is a suggested learning experience to help students identify 

resources and select goals which will lead a hypothetical young person to 
self-actualization. The drawings at the bottom of the page are ideas for (@ 
presenting this information on the bulletin board. 


1) Ask a few students to write a story about a young person, mentioning 
resources, goals, background, etc. 


2) Then ask these students to present their story to the class--if there 
are any questions about this hypothetical person, the class can ask the 
authors. From this story, the class can then analyze the goals, re- 
sources, and what this person wants to become. 


3) The following may be placed on the bulletin board: 


* A picture of the hypothetical person. 

* The goals this person wants to reach (e.g., to be a football coach, to 
be a husband and father, to be a member of the Town Council, etc.). 

* The number of sub-goals needed to achieve each of these goals (e.g., for 
the football coach it may be--being on the high school football team, 
furthering his education, etc.). (@ 

* Resources needed to achieve each of these sub-goals and the final 
goal could be listed next to the sub-goals or discussed. 

* Alternate routes to achieving the goals could be evaluated considering 
the resources this person has (e.g., considering his resources, could 
this person by-pass the second sub-goal and go right to the goal of 
being a coach; could he by-pass all 3 sub-goals? How?). 

* The number of goals and sub-goals and the routes will vary depending 
upon the individual. 


USING WHAT I HAVE TO BECOME ALL THAT I CAN BECOME 


Sub-Goals Goals 


Self- 
Actualization (4% 


(A 


Reprinted by permission from Penney's Forum. New York, New York: 
J.C. Penney Company, Inc. Fall/Winter, 1969. p. 13. 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT IV: Resources 
IV-10. Resources--What Do We Mean?! 
Helen D. Turner, Acting Director, Division of Home Economics 
Federal Extension Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 16, p. 19 in Part One) 


"Something that lies ready for use or can be drawn upon in an emergency." 
(Webster New World Dictionary) But for what use? The purpose or need 
determines the kind of and extent of the resources available. Roughly, 
resources are tangible like money, property, tools, facilities or intangible 
like knowledge, skills, information, services. 


To accomplish a particular purpose may require the use of both tangible 
and intangible resources. 


MONEY 


Suppose you need a new dress and the one you want costs $75. If you have 
$75 in your purse, the transaction is simple. The resource is money. But 
Suppose you don't have enough cash--do you have a bank- account on which 

you can write a check? Again a simple transaction; a check is used in lieu 
of money. Your bank account is your resource. 


Still want that dress? You may have no checking account and no money but 
you do have a job with future earnings. Your future earnings become your 
resource for obtaining the dress if you decide to open a charge account 
with the store and pay for the dress later. "Credit" is your resource. 

You can wear that dress before it's paid for, drive a new car, buy a house, 
make investments that will help you "make millions." Credit must be 
recognized as one of the very important resources available to individuals, 
families and businesses. 


Money, a bank account or credit then are financial resources for acquiring 
that $75 dress. However, if none are available to you, there are alternate 
resources that would help you acquire a new dress. Can you sew well enough 
to construct a comparable garment? 


KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 
Knowledge, skills and abilities are often overlooked when listing personal 


or family resources. What should be included are those resources which you 
or other family members can acquire as well as those skills already mastered. 


Reprinted by permission from Penney's Forum. New York, New York: 
J.C. Penney Company, Inc. Fall/Winter, 1969. pp. 16-17. 
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the spark plugs in your car, fill out an income tax form, write a book, 
paint a landscape, you may find that these skills and abilities are your 
most important resources. They may be substituted for money in acquiring 
needs or wants, or they may be the means by which money is obtained. 


If you can paint a house, put a new washer in the bathroom faucet, replace & 


The use of skills as an alternative resource for acquiring goods or services 

for which money is usually required hinges on the amount of time and energy 

one possesses. Both are considered by management experts to be somewhat | Ce 
interchangeable with money. 


TIME 


Time is a limited resource and the only one which is equally and universally 
available to all. The decisions one makes as to how it will be spent will 

determine how far it will go. If you choose to make that new dress rather 

than spending $75 for it, and you have the skill to do a creditable job, the 

next question you must ask yourself is, "Do I have enough uncommitted time 

to accomplish the task?" If not, what adjustments can be made--what can I 

give up--temporarily or permanently to free time--could someone else take 

over part of my responsibilities? In this case you are drawing on someone 

else's time resource to supplement your own. Most of us are guilty of 

wasting this resource in small amounts, and we constantly complain of not 

"having time" to read, to write friends, to take part in community activity, 

etc. A friend of mine never wastes minutes--the brief waits for a friend 

to appear, a meeting to begin or her turn at the hairdresser are used to 
dash off brief notes to friends all over the world. She doesn't bother with (@ 
long letters but keeps close contact with frequent short communication. 


ENERGY 


Energy as a resource is a variable--available to all but in differing amounts. 
Some seem endowed with greater amounts of energy than are others. Illness, 
loss of sleep, emotional crises and depression among other things can 
temporarily reduce one's natural store of energy. Age and chronic illness 
permanently reduce it. The amount of energy one has (or thinks he has) has 

a direct effect on his use of time. A person with a lot of energy accomplishes 
more in a given period of time. He works faster, can continue longer with- 
out rest and moves quickly from one task to another. 


Both time and energy are involved in most decisions about use of money. 
Also, judicious use of time and energy may determine how much money we have. 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


A discussion of what is meant by resources can't overlook the community in (@ 
which we live. Depending on its size, the resources upon which we can draw 

are almost unlimited. Some we must pay for--thus using one resource to 

acquire another. Some are "free" in that there is no direct dollar cost; 

for these we share in the tax dollars which pay the cost. Some of these 

resources may be used instead of personal time and energy such as laundries, : 
drycleaners, car washes and restaurants. (a 
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Others provide education--knowledge and skills for children and adults -- 
these include public schools, community colleges, vocational schools, 
universities, public libraries, trade schools, Cooperative Extension Service. 


Community resources important to all are the health services and facilities 
available--doctors and dentists, hospitals, clinics, public health services. 


Museums, art galleries, concerts and theaters are resources which provide 
both entertainment and cultural experiences. 


Police and fire departments and city sanitation departments are invaluable 
resources for our health and safety. 


We use public transportation (buses, airlines, railroads, taxis) with no 
real thought of its value as a resource. It "lies ready to use when 
needed"--for business, pleasure or in an emergency. 


Or consider the magnificent resource of the whole system of modern highways 
on which we operate our private automobiles to get us from place to place. 
Over them goods are carried in trucks to fill stores and markets. Of course 
you and I pay for highways with our tax dollars but how would you like to 
build your own or drive over the paths made by earlier travelers? 


If it's entertainment or recreation you want, consider the many parks, 
playgrounds, tennis courts, swimming pools, spots for fishing, camping, 
hiking, picnicking that are reasonably accessable to most of us. 


Commercially provided are sporting events, bowling alleys, golf courses, 


movie theaters, live theaters and a myriad of other recreational opportunities. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Then there is that whole area of "natural resources" upon which we draw as 

a nation. Some are held in common by all of us in that they are government- 
owned; others are individually owned and exploited, often with government 
control. The land which grows the food we eat, the forests, the lakes and 
streams, the oi] and minerals underground, the wild birds and animals that 
help provide the balance of nature as well as a continual source of pleasure 
are invaluable to us all. 


The present programs to clean up and to prevent future pollution of air, 
water and land are an example of how important these natural resources are 
to us and to generations to follow. One has only to drive out on a Sunday 
afternoon to observe the appalling litter that is fast obliterating the 
beauty of the landscape and filling brooks and streams. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
How does the above begin to cover all resources? Not covered are assets 


9] 


such as life insurance, property, savings accounts and investments. The 
brightness of a midsummer day, the beauty of a Spring morning, the quiet of 
a pine forest and the joy of a mountain stream probably don't count on an 
economist's list of resources, but I can't leave them off. They go along 
with friendship and the love and confidence of family. 


And finally resources include the inner strengths in each of us--courage 
that forces men to move forward in spite of danger, perseverance, emotional 
stability in a crisis, kindness, courtesy and respect. Some are inherited-- 
basic intelligence and aptitudes are examples. Others such as our values, 
attitudes and motivations are a part of our environment. Intangible as they 
are, those resources within us probably determine how much we acquire and 
how we use all other resources available. 


We feel rich indeed when we list personal or family resources in terms of 
the above definition. 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT IV: Resources 
IV-11. Managing Resources to Achieve Goals! 
Dr. Helen M. Thal, Assistant Director 
Educational Division 
Institute of Life Insurance 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 16, p. 19 in Part One) 


Any reader of Peanuts knows Charlie Brown, and has observed him in his role 
as manager. His anguish and frustrations are only too familiar as he sends 
his baseball team out to the diamond. His goal is clearly defined and ab- 
solute--to win--even once. He has identified his resources, that motley 
band of players including reluctant Snoopy in the outfield, crabby Lucy as 
shortstop, and Linus, Peppermint Patty and Schroeder completing the lineup. 
Charlie Brown, on the pitcher's mound, starts each game with his plans, or- 
ganization and strategy well in mind, only to be thwarted by the ineptness 
of the outfielder or the clumsiness of the shortstop. The result is another 
no-hit game. Always it is Charlie Brown who must bear the shame and humili- 
ation. He would be the first to agree that managing resources to achieve 

a goal is no ordinary run-of-the-mill chore; it's hard work, takes brains 
and there is no end to the unexpected events that can happen. It was ever 
thus for managers. 


Three singularly important concepts are involved here, and each is suffi- 
ciently complex in and of itself: management, resources, and goals. 
Management, of course, implies the presence of the other two, so that 
actually we are talking about the function of management. If no goals are 
present, or if no resources exist, no management is called for. 


It would appear, therefore, that management is the concept about which we 
are presently concerned. If that be so, we are further concerned with 
decision-making and resource allocation, both significant components of 
management. 


Because management takes place only after goals have been identified (or 
problems defined), the first set of decisions relates to the goals them- 
selves. To know what it is we are aiming for, and to have these objectives 
well in mind, gives purpose and meaning to everything else we do toward 
their accomplishment. This is no mean trick, because most individuals 

and families have multiple goals, and even when given an order or priority, 
we find often that goals are in conflict with needs or with immediate wants 
or emergencies. Unlike Charlie Brown, whose goals are so sharply identified, 
so clean in their simplicity, so uncomplicated and without intervening con- 


Reprinted by permission from Penney's Forum. New York, New York: 
J.C. Penney Company, Inc. Fall/Winter, 1969. pp. 18-19. 
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flicting goals, most of us engaged in goal achievement meet our first frus- 
tration at this point of decision-making: deciding which goals come first-- & 
or to put it another way--categorizing our wants and making some compromises. 

There would be no need for this kind of mental exercise if our resources 

were unlimited. Here is the point at which Charlie Brown is undone. His 

resources are limited in every way you might measure them: he doesn't have 

enough members on the team; none of them are notably skilled in the art of 

baseball; their interest and enthusiasm for the game leave something to be ’ 
desired. No matter how Charlie Brown shifts his players around (allocates (@ 
his resources), there just are not enough there to win the game. 


It seems less than fair to mark Charlie Brown down for poor management. He 
uses what he has to try to get what he wants, but what he has just isn't 
enough. Is it possible that his goal is unrealistic? With his available 
resources, would he do better to turn to basketball or hockey? At least he 
would have enough players to complete a team. 


Goal achievement, then, begins with identification of goals that are realistic 
and with a realistic determination of the available resources. One of the 
causes among real life people for failure in management is our tendency to 

be over ambitious in our goals. You may have experienced this yourself at 

One time or another; you set out to save a given amount in a specified period 
of time, only to discover that you can't do it because there are too many 
other demands on your income; demands that you had failed to consider 
initially. 


Skillful goal setters and achievers have learned from experience how to (@ 
identify their objectives, and have given themselves a series of sub-goals 

that eventually contribute to final accomplishment of the major goal. The 

intervening successes in achieving the sub-goals lend impetus and encourage- 

ment. Any small victory is a reward. 


Management begins with decisions related to one's goals. Next, the manager 
considers his resources and another series of decisions must be made. One 
thing we learn very quickly as far as resources are concerned is that they 
are limited. There never is enough time; or the skills needed to do a job 
are inadequate; or all the equipment to facilitate the job is not available 
or not in working order, or not adequate for the task at hand; or funds are 
short. Now the manager really knows what it is to be frustrated. This may 
be the very point at which he throws in the towel and gives up, or turns 
for help to a credit agency, if it's a money matter, or to a community 
agency that can provide the means to help him over the hump. 


Knowing how to utilize these limited resources to best advantage takes @ 
practice. Doesn't everything? It also takes patience. And it demands x 
one's attention and honest appraisal. To overestimate (over-measure) the 

available resources, or to add another set of demands to an already over- 

burdened resource inventory, will lead to nothing. But it is a trap we have 

all fallen into at one time or another. We overestimate the time available 

or understimate the time needed to do the task; we make a financial commitment 

at a time when our income is already overtaxed. 
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That resources are interchangeable is one characteristic that can help us 
enormously as we make decisions about their use or allocation. It is 
possible to use one's skill or the special talents of other family members 
to redecorate the living room, thus saving some money. If, however, time 
is at a premium or skills are limited, then money is used to secure skills 
and services of somebody else. That money can be replaced by using other 
resources to accomplish other tasks. Too often in a prosperous society 
we assume that money will do everything and, consequently, we get out of 
the habit of putting other resources to work. 


Because money is so often the resource we think of first, and because so 
many family and individual goals are dependent on income, it deserves 
special attention. 


Managing money begins with knowing what our funds must do. It's a matter 
Of goals again. Right away we recognize that a certain amount of money is 
necessary to meet the needs of day-to-day living. Food, clothing and 
Shelter must be provided. We might classify medical and dental care in 
this set of needs, and the costs involved in operating the household. But 
what may be a need for one household may be a want for another, so further 
classification infringes upon family goals and values. Beyond the specific 
needs, however, are the special wants that exist. Some of these are short- 
range--a vacation, or a record album, or a guitar or a car. By careful 
planning these wants can be realized within the foreseeable future. 


Another set of wants also exists in family life. These wants may not be 
realized for many years--owning a home, sending children to college, 

Owning a vacation home, creating a retirement income. Even if these wants, 
which may become needs at a later time, are designated for the future, the 
money manager must consider them and make provision for them years in 
advance. 


In making that provision, he is committing a portion of today's income for 
use at a much later time. At the same time, he may be committing future 
income to meet the needs that exist at the present. For example, any 
purchase of goods on a credit plan is a commitment to use income not yet 
earned. The purchase of a car might involve monthly payments for the 

next 24 months, which means 24 payments of a fixed amount out of income yet 
to be earned. Any time that such commitments are made, the family or 
individual will have just that much less per month for other things. 


In setting goals, whether short or long range, the manager or management 
team must understand that it is not simply the use of this week's income 
that is being planned, but that the anticipated earnings of a lifetime are 
involved. The style and quality of life are at stake. Goal setting, when 
viewed in this way, is a rather sobering piece of family business, for 
decisions are made as to what you want to achieve, what you want to become 
and what you want for the other family members. 


oF 


handling the money can be fairly simple. Well, maybe not so simple at first, 
but in time and with practice it does become easier. It's a skill that 
can be learned, a fact which should give us some comfort and reasurance. 


Once goals have been determined, and these will be multiple, the process of i 


* Know exactly how much money you have to work with each week or each month. 
Just exactly what is your take-home pay? What other money comes into the 
family coffers--rents, interest, payments to other family members, etc.? 


* Know your fixed obligations that must be paid on a regular basis. These & 
will include your rent or mortgage payments, any installment loan payments, 

insurance premiums , pledges or commitments to a church or charitable or- 

ganization, taxes--in short, any and all payments you make on a regular 

basis and in a fixed amount. Your commitments to future goals will demand 

regular set-asides, and these should be included as a fixed expense; other- 

wise you may never have the satisfaction of achievement. 


* Know your flexible expenses. Here you become concerned with the day-to- 
day living costs that are yours to control. Your food and clothing bills 
are flexible in that you can set your own limits according to your own 
Standards and your family needs; such operating costs as the telephone bill 
is manageable, personal allowances for family members, household operating 
costs, personal upkeep--all of these, while important, are controllable. 


* Know that emergencies are a fact of life. So be prepared. An emergency 

fund saves the family budget. This will be the fund you draw on when the 

hot water heater bursts, or the garage door is blown off in a blizzard or (@ 
when some other minor disaster or momentous event occurs. It is helpful to 

look on this not as a disaster fund, but as an opportunity fund, providing 

the cash to take advantage of a particularly attractive sale, or to permit 
participation in an event that contributes to professional growth and 

development. 


These are the four elements that make up the money management plan that will 
lead eventually to goal achievement. Each of these is related, one to the 
other. When one element of the plan is changed, the change is reflected 
throughout the plan. Consider, for example, what will obviously happen if 
an additional fixed obligation is assumed: corners will have to be cut in 
other areas. Or if income is increased, it will be reflected throughout 
the plan, or vice-versa. 


The serious money manager, intent on achieving a series of goals, acquires 
four skills that improve her operating plan and hasten the achievement of 
goals. 


* Skill in the market place. Careful buying habits, comparison shopping, 4 
buying what is needed, avoiding impulse purchasing as much as possible, 

knowing where to go for what in order to secure value for your dollars-- 

all these add up to money saved. 


* Skill in thrift. It's almost an old-fashioned notion--thrift. But when 2 
considered as a part of the money management plan, it extends the dollar (® 
value of one's income. Actually, thrift is a form of conservation. It is 

the conserving of one's goods, which means caring for them, getting as much 
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use out of them as possible so as to avoid replacement frequently. It also 
means a systematic plan for saving money. The key to any savings plan is 
its regularity, not the amount. No matter how modest the set-aside is in 
amount, if tended to each week or each month, the rate of growth will be 
astonishing. 


* Skill in using consumer credit. With prevalence of credit cards and 
with the countless opportunities available for buying now and paying 

later, it is not surprising that families or individuals find themselves 

in trouble. It is such a tempting way to get what you want when you want 
it. As every school boy knows (or we hope he knows!), consumer credit is 
not a free commodity. When the time comes to use it, therefore, it is well 
to know (a) that the purpose of using it is worth the added cost; (b) that 
the credit agency of your choice offers the most favorable rate; (c) that 
you are ready and willing to commit yourself to an extended time period 
during which payments will have to be made. 


* Skill in using financial institutions. What institutions offer you the 
most favorable interest rates on your savings? Which kind of checking 
account is most advantageous for you? Which lending institution offers 
the least expensive loan plans? What life and health insurance plans are 
most suitable for your needs? What institution in your community can pro- 
vide you with the most favorable mortgage plan? Where should you turn for 
help in planning an investment program? The answers to these questions 
lend support and help to the management of financial resources. 


Knowing the four elements of a management plan, and acquiring the special 
Skills as suggested here, are the principles that will bring about satis- 
faction and lead to goals that are important to the family. But one further 
understanding will be of special help if acquired early in the game. Know 
yourself and your family. Although money is an inanimate commodity, it is 
tied to the intimate on-going activities of the family. In managing it, 

you soon realize you are managing other human beings, including yourself. 


To secure the most utility and satisfaction from your dollars, therefore, 
you must be honest in your own self-analysis and understanding. We each 
have our whims, our weaknesses, our self-interests and our tendencies for 
self-indulgence. On the other hand, we each have our strengths. We can 
look ahead and see where we are going; we are confident about our futures ; 
we are capable of self-direction; we are concerned about others; we want 
to contribute to a better community. All of these aspects of our individual 
personalities are reflected in the management of our financial resources. 


Charlie Brown, manager, experiences little satisfaction as a result of his 
efforts. His gain has been his insight into the frailties of the human 
race, and his philosophical understanding of his own financial practices: 
"Happiness is thirty-five cents for the movie, fifteen cents for popcorn 
and a nickel for a candy bar." 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT IV: Resources. 
IV-12. Help!!! 
(Case Situation) 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 20, p. 19 in Part One) 


Judy, a busy career girl, dashed home from the office at five o'clock 

Friday afternoon. It was a hot, stickly day; and her numerous appointments 
left not a moment to spare. Judy was tired and exhausted. In fact, she had 
barely had time to swallow her scanty lunch of vegetable soup and a glass 

of milk. 


"What I need," Judy thought to herself, "is a good, hearty, nutritious 
dinner to boost me on the way, but I've accepted a date at seven o'clock 
for the Firemen's Ball and I must shower and freshen up. I know we won't 
be eating out this evening, either." 


After rummaging around in the kitchen, Judy found she had these foods on 


hand: 


In the Refrigerator 


In the Cupboard 


Meats and meat substitutes: Flour 
Chuck roast Sugar 
Ground beef Spices 
Eggs Spaghetti 
Chicken Macaroni 
Dairy products: Wheaties 
Milk Coffee and tea 
Cheese Rice 
Butter Bread 
Fresh fruits and vegetables: Canned peas 
Apples Canned pork and beans 
Peaches Canned chicken noodle soup 
Carrots Canned fruit cocktail 
Lettuce Box of Jello 
Tomatoes Instant vanilla pudding 


Green beans Chocolate cake mix 

"How I will ever manage and still have my apartment in order by the time 
Jack arrives leaves me in a real quandry," sighed Judy with a questioning 
look in her eyes. 


What Now? 


Judy's neighbor, Sally, was taking care of a five-year-old niece on the 
evening of the Fireman's Ball. Her neice was an active little girl who 
loved to play with dolls--walking dolls, talking dolls, girl dolls, boy 


TReprinted by permission from Illinois Teacher for Contemporary Roles. 
Urbana, Illinois: Division of Home Economics Education, University of 
Illinois, Vol. XI, No. 6, Spring, 1967-68. pp. 429-430. 
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dolls, dolls whose eyes opened and closed, dolls that said "Ma Ma," old 
dolls, new dolls--just any kind of dolls, so Sally decided to get one of 
her dolls out of the storage closet. 


Just as she was reaching her favorite old Raggedy Ann doll from the 

very top shelf, the chair on which she was perched slipped from under her. 
Sally tumbled to the floor and broke her ankle. At least, it sure felt 
that way. Immediately, she limped to Judy's apartment and frantically 
knocked on the door. 


"Oh, Judy," she said when Judy answered. "I just fell and I know I broke 
my ankle. No one is home except my niece, and I must see a doctor. Could 
you possibly take me?" 


It was already 5:15 and Judy knew she had to be ready to go out by seven. 
She had just taken her shower, slipped into her lounge clothes, and was 
ready to start dinner--but Sally was in distress and needed help immediately. 
All the physicians would have gone home for dinner, and the nearest hospital 
was three miles from the apartment. It would take at least an hour to get 
there and back during the rush hour. And Sally's niece--her parents lived 
eight or ten miles away. 

"Oh, what shall I do; oh, what shall I do?" thought Judy. 


DIRECTIONS: Think about what you would do, if you were Judy, to adjust to 
this emergency. 


Write a detailed time plan--beginning at 5:00 p.m. and ending at 7:00 p.m. 
of what you would do, if you were Judy. Before beginning the plan, answer 
the following questions: 

1. What is/are Judy's specific goal/s for this time period? 

2. What, according to this description, does Judy seem to value? 


3. What resources does she have available to her? 


4. What might she fix to eat? 
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UNIT IV: Resources 


SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
IV-13. My Resources if 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 23, p. 19 in Part One) 
DIRECTIONS: Under each main topic list the resources you feel you have 


available at the present time. Circle the ones you would 
like to obtain or make better use of in the near future. 


@ 
MONEY : PAST EXPERIENCES: 
TIME: COMMUNITY FACILITIES: 
ENERGY : PRIVATE FACILITIES: 
KNOWLEDGE : | SKILLS: 
ATTITUDES: AVAILABLE GOODS AND SERVICES: @ 
TALENTS AND INTERESTS: INSURANCE : 
THOUGHTS AND FEELINGS: OTHERS: 
ABILITIES: 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT V: Decision-Making Process 
V-1. Pre-Test and Post-Test on Decision-Making 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 1, p. 23 in Part One) 


DIRECTIONS: List below one of the most recent decisions you had to make. 
Use the form below to describe the decision you made. 

1. The problem I faced was: 

2. Several alternatives I could have chosen were: 


3. The consequences of each alternative might have been: 


4. The alternative I selected was: 
The reason I selected it was: 


5. I was willing to accept the consequences of my decision because: 


6. The resources I used in making the decision were: 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT V: Decision-Making Process 
V-2. Diagram of Decision-Making Process 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 8, p. 24 in Part One) 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT V: Decision-Making Process 
V-3. Henry Buys a Hot Rod! 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 10, p. 24 in Part One) 


Henry will graduate from high school in two months. He can hardly wait! 
Not only will he be free of lessons and teachers, but he will own his 

own car. He has worked summers and after school since he was in the 

eighth grade. He has $1573.29 in the bank. His grandparents have promised 
to add $500 to that as a graduation present to enable him to get a better 
car. He eats, sleeps, and dreams cars. His thoughts are a kaleidoscope 

of brands, essential features, optionals, and prices. 


Use the decision-making process to help Henry select the car that will give 
him greatest satisfaction for his investment. Complete the chart on p.105. 
[NOTE TO TEACHER: To keep this chart current, consult some of the boys in 
your class who keep up-to-date on the availability and costs of items 
included. ] 


Did you use all the money? If not, why not? What immediate expenses do 
you expect Henry to incur due to his purchase of the car? 


If you did use all the money, how will he pay all the costs involved in 
completing the transfer of ownership? 


'beveloped by Mrs. Mary Lois Scott, Home Economics Teacher-Coordinator, 
Wellington, Texas. 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT V: Decision-Making Process 
V-4. Mrs. Howe Goes to the Circus 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 11, p. 24 in Part One) 


Mrs. Howe is a homemaker with two daughters, 8-year old Amy and 12-year old 
Sue, who want to to to a town 40 miles away on Saturday afternoon to a 
circus. The afternoon performance begins at 3:30. Mrs. Howe is expecting 
guests on Sunday. She must do the following household tasks before she 

can take the girls to the circus: 


wash and dry two loads of clothes 
vacuum all the floors 

dust the furniture 

mop the kitchen and bathroom 

change linens on two beds 

prepare lunch 

prepare at least part of the food for Sunday dinner 
leave something started for supper 
burn the trash 

Sweep the back porch 

clean the lavatories in the bathroom 


Mrs. Howe has these major appliances: washer, dryer, vacuum cleaner, 
electric range with automatic controls, refrigerator, and dishwasher. 


Using the decision-making process, follow the outline below to help Mrs. 
Howe reach her goals. 


A. State her central goal. 

State her satellite goals. 
B. What are her resources in addition to the appliances listed? 
C. What are her limitations? 


D. Outline a work plan for her, listing tasks in the order that you think 
would make most efficient use of her time, energy and other resources. 


In this outline indicate (1) the jobs that can be dovetailed, (2) jobs 
that each of the girls could do, and (3) specific menus you would 
prepare for lunch, supper, and the company dinner. List Mrs. Howe's 
tasks and those of each girl separately. 


E. How did your plan differ from those of your classmates? How would you 
explain these differences? 


Ipeveloped by Mrs. Mary Lois Scott, Home Economics Teacher-Coordinator, 
Wellington, Texas. 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT V: Decision-Making Process 
V-5. Bulletin Board on Decision-Making 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 12, p. 24 in Part One) 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT V: Decision-Making Process 
V-6. Game of Decision-Making 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 17, p. 24 in Part One) 


Select a word or phrase from the list and write one of these in each of 
the 20 squares of your Decision-Making Game (see example on p. 111). As 
the teacher gives definitions of the terms, put a dried bean in the square 
where you have written the term associated with that definition. When a 
straight line of beans is formed in any direction, call out, "Decision- 
Making Process." The square which says, "Decision-Making Process" is a 
free square on all cards. 


1. Orderliness Coe PUYIty 

2. Religious faith 23. Goodness 

3. Standards of living 24. Heritage 

4. Level of living 25. Goals 

5. Short-term goals 26. Values 

6. Long-term goals Mies hier hae 

7. Security 28. Money 

8. Transportation 29. Mental health 

9. Education 30. Physical health 
10. Recreation Sire equa lacy 

11. Retirement 32. Freedom 

[22a ook hl 33. Family life cycle 
13. Knowledge 34. Prestige 

14. Interest 35. Economy 

15. Attitude 36. Environment 

16. Time 37. Leisure 

17. Resources 38. Aesthetics 

18. Family life 39. Beginning family 
19. Beauty 40. Expanding family 
20. Power 41. Contracting family 
AVA WAG nip ey 42. Old-age family 


Developed by Mrs. Beverly Fern Alexander, Home Economics Teacher- 
Coordinator, Big Spring, Texas. 
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OBJECTIVE: 


The Story of the Trapp Family Singers. Maria Augusta Trapp. | « 
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UNIT V: Decision-Making Process 


SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES é 
V-7. Case Analysis on Decision-Making 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 21, p. 26 in Part One) 


Analyze decisions and make rational decisions concerning 
real-life situations. 


Describe the interrelatedness of values, goals, and standards. 
Explain the role of values in determining personal and family 
behavior. 

Identify basic values held by the Trapp Family Singers. 

In what way did the values you cited affect the goals and 
Standards of the Trapps? 

Give examples of major goals held by the Trapp family and 
indicate the values from which they stemmed. 

Provide examples of values that were in conflict. 


Explain how standards are determined. 
Provide one example from Maria's experiences illustrating how 
environment and economic conditions influenced her standards. 


Classify Maria's resources into human and material categories. 

Select a major goal of Maria's and analyze according to: 

(1) What human resources were available to help accomplish this 
goal? 

(2) What human resources were available but not used? 

(3) Why do you perceive that these resources were not used? 

Using the same goal as above, answer the following questions: 

(1) What material resources did the goal require? 

(2) Were there any material resources that were not used? 

(3) Why do you think these resources were not used? 

(4) Give three examples of how Maria substituted human resources 
for her lack of material resources. 

(5) Suggest possible ways that Maria might have expanded her 
resources. 


Explain the following statement and cite examples from Trapp 

Family Singers illustrating it: "A value is always important 

to the person who holds it; it is desirable and satisfying; it & 
has the ability to develop a self-creative way; and it tends to 


adapted from case study developed by Mrs. Kyle Jane Coulter, Department 


of Home and Family Life, Texas Tech University, Lubbock, Texas, in cooperation ) 
with Dr. Camille Bell, Chairman, Home Economics Education, Texas Tech & 
University, Lubbock, Texas. 
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endure. It is a concept of the desirable, explicit or implicit, 
which governs our choice of methods, modes, or goals of action. "2 


B. Identify three major decisions made by Maria. 
C. Provide examples of several minor decisions which stemmed from 
>) one of the major decisions you cited. 


i 
) 2qross, Irma H. and Crandall, Elizabeth Walbert. Management for 
Modern Families. 2nd edition. New York, New York: Appleton-Century- 


Crofts. Division of Meredith Publishing Company, 1963. p. 22. 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT VI: Management Process 
VI-1. Steps in Management Process @ 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 3, p. 29 in Part One) 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT VI: Management Process F 
VI-2. Honeymoon or Housel 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 6, p. 30 in Part One) 


Jim and Sally are planning to be married. They are both working. He makes 
$6,000 per year and she makes $4,800. They have decided to buy a home 
instead of renting an apartment or house. Their jobs are secure and they 
would like to live in this city permanently. The financial counselor at 
the Savings and Loan Agency where they are borrowing money to finance their 
home purchase has advised them that they can afford to pay $110 or $120 per 
month for a home even if Sally decides to quit working. They are very 
excited over this prospect because they would like to begin a family in 

two or three years. 


Jim has $3,000 in savings. The financial counselor tells him that if he 
makes a down payment of $2,000, he should arrange to pay the balance over 
a period of 30 years. If Jim should decide to pay $3,000 down, however, 
he could pay for his home in 25 years at a total saving of almost $8,000. 


Jim planned to spend part of this savings on an extravagant Caribbean 
honeymoon. Sally was really looking forward to this. 


I, Planning Phase 
A, What is Jim's problem? 
B. What values does he seem to hold? € 
C. What goal is probably most important to him? 
D. As he begins to plan, he considers these alternatives: 
1. Pay $2,000 on the house and go on the honeymoon. 
2. Pay the entire $3,000 down on the house. 
3. Pay $2,500 down; go on a less extravagant honeymoon. 
4, Pay $2,000 down; go on a less extravagant honeymoon and buy 
some furnishings for their new home. 
E. Answer the following questions about any three of the foregoing 


alternatives. 
1. What would be the results or outcome of following this 
alternative? 


2. Would he reach his goal? (The one you stated in C)--if not, 
what goal would he reach? 

3. What resources would he have to use? Does he have enough of 
these resources to be successful in carrying out this plan? 
Would the outcome be worth the resource cost? Why? 

4. How might his feelings, values, and previous experiences 
influence his decision? 

5. What other steps would need to be taken--or decisions made? 


Which one do you think he should choose and why? 
II. Controlling Phase 


You have decided which alternative you would choose and have given 
reasons for your choice. Anticipate some problems that Jim and Sally a 


IDeveloped by Mrs. Mary Lois Scott, Home Economics Teacher-Coordinator, 
Wellington, Texas. 
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may yet face before their marriage, and arrive at the small decisions 
you think they should make to cope with these problems and still 
reach their goals. You might suggest some other expenditures they 
may wish to make to help them reach appropriate decisions regarding 
these expenditures. One of them may require medical care, or some 
other emergency may arise that they had not anticipated. Suggest 
the controlling decisions you think they should make in each instance. 


III. Evaluating Phase 
Assume that they have carried out the decisions they made. Do you 
think their resources were used effectively?--with satisfaction? 
How have the decisions that were made and carried out in this plan 
affected future decisions or created additional decisions? Do you 
think they would be satisfied with the consequences of the decisions 
made in this situation? Why? 
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UNIT VI: Management Process 


SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES é 
VI-3. Management Roulette! , 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 7, p. 30 in Part One) 
PLAYERS NEEDED: 


Four students play individually at each table. A dealer is chosen in each 
group. The teacher is final judge of any answer about which there is a 
question. 


MATERIALS NEEDED: 


Thirty-two cards (about 3 x 5) for each group of four players with one 
management term written on each card. 


OBJECT OF THE GAME: 


The object of the game is to score as near 88 points as possible when 
completing two hands of Management Roulette. 


PREPARATION FOR GAME: 


1. The thirty-two cards are divided into two equal stacks called 
Group I and Group II as illustrated on p. 119. 
2. Note that one term in each group is repeated; for example, in * 
Group I the term "Consumer" is used twice. 
3. Each group also contains a series of three related management 
terms; for example, Group I contains three terms related to 
decision-making. Mark each of these three cards "Series Card." 


RULES FOR GAME: 


1. Two hands are played in each game. The first hand is played 

using cards from Group I; the second hand is played using cards 

from Group II. 

For the first hand, deal each player four cards from Group I. 

Each player looks at the cards in his hand. 

Players should use some means of determining which player goes 

first. All play moves to the left or counterclockwise around the 

table. 

5. After looking at the four cards, each player in turn will place a 
card from his hand on the table in front of him, face up, as he 
does one of the following: 

a. Defines a management term on his card (5 points) 

b. Gives the antonym of the term on the card if this term has 
appeared in this game before (10 points) 

c. Defines a term which is the first part of a series listed on 
the card (5 points) 

d. Defines a term which is the second part of a series (10 points) 

e. Defines a term which is the third part of a series (20 points) ®& 


-& WP 


IDeveloped by Mrs. Luanna Price, Graduate Research Assistant, College 
of Home Economics, Texas Tech University, Lubbock, Texas 
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6. If the player gives the incorrect answer, he forfeits the card to 
the player on his left. The forfeited card is then placed face 
down on the table until all other cards have been played. 

7. Play continues until all cards in players’ hands have been played 
or forfeited. 

8. Each player in turn then has one chance to correctly define or 
give the antonym of the forfeited cards in his stack (1 point for 
each correct definition or antonym). 

9. Each card is now discarded, whether or not the term is correctly 
defined. 

10. Play continues until all cards are played. 
11. The second hand is played using cards in Group II. 


SCORING SYSTEM FOR GAME: 


5 points for correctly defining a management term 
10 points for correctly defining the antonym of a term 
10 points for correctly defining the second term in a series 
20 points for correctly defining the third term in a series 
1 point for each correct definition or antonym of forfeited card (series 
cards also worth only 1 point now) 


MANAGEMENT TERMS FOR CARDS 


Group I Group I] 

Series Card: Series Card: 

Decision-Making: Planning Types of Credit: Installment Buying 
Series Card: Series Card: 

Decision-Making: Controlling Types of Credit: Charge Accounts 
Series Card: Series Card: 

Decision-Making: Evaluating Types of Credit: Credit Cards 
Level of Living Decision-Making 

Management Needs 

Goals Wants 

Consumer Evaluate 

Alternatives Resources 

Choose Impulse Buying 

Consumer Income 

Short-term Goals Money Management 

Plan Long-term Goals 

Human Resources Income 

Non-human Resources Standard of Living 

Standard Budget 

Fraud Values 
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UNIT VII: Budget or Spending Plan 


SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES d 
VII-1. You and Your Money 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 3, p. 33 in Part One) 


Please fill in each of the following blanks which describes you. 


(DO NOT SIGN YOUR NAME.) 


1. Where do you get the money you have to spend: 


aor Earn Mel Get. 500: Me. SONAGOR.. cee tee cen eee 
bs: Al. lowance From pavents2..05 22 ccc, ercseeneres eas 
C., Receive Golesi vethcwen cen tees Cee tenes 
d. “Other. 2 Bue ee eo Le eee ee ee RE es ee 
2. How do you buy: 
Gy eG ASIi cd. cittara: sb sgoenecnnes ataterener ies awetetrrcn siete tren eee 
Db. LAav=a=Way ...., sees cate utelee ie en ote Soc ee 
c. “Credit (chargesaccount) ies 25% 28-10 t ae. os 
3. For what things do you use the money you have to spend: 
a. pIEJOCHI Ng? EH: .. 70 PYRE eT te eee 
Ds” FOOUM este erases cp een he ORreRIEe rie Chee 
C.” RECTEOCTON: 2... 0 te wee eas ee oe ree see 
ds’ Car” EXPGNnSE’ saa canes 5 4c eee Oe oe eee ee 
QL GUTES oo 1c cs oo Cldieieie Carers w Gate art's oe anne Me IC 5 e 
tT. School "EXpenses <9 "2" ..) 2% sts ee ee el ee ee 
Gg. ‘DONATIONS. 3... sc eae: tree tet ees 
HS” SAVINGS « slate eoatce yp dcotane ei ae eas eee te ee 
Ts OEE P sic. Sa awl at Res Me eee we glace ce Ro eee ces 
4. Who helps decide how you use the money you have to spend: 
Ber) SPAMGNES «of. 2 seetls obs Ube Mite eee cake os nt Sate 
Dw “FYTends .°..vs «seek ee mee ret ries ety 7s ae 
eet Dect death lone saet. FO. Ge8¥ bv. cis ee 
d. BOOKS’; Magazines. @UG cates. ee ee ae 
Gr OUNE 2 Sat eer ee RN Oe ra ae cee aeons 
5. Do you make a plan for spending...... Yes No 
6. Do you keep a record of your spending...... Yes No 
7. Amount of money you have to spend per week/month...... & 
Specify which it is. 


8. What is your biggest problem in relation to money? 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT VII: Budget or Spending Plan 
VII-2. Advantages of Planned Spending 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 13, p. 34 in Part One) 
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Tension ¢ family Frictio 


Insecurity EUnha opiness 
Worry Over Money 


FOR EMERGENCY 
VIANY UNSATISFIED WANTS 
IMPULSE BUYING 


Embarrassment over debt | 


J INSECURITY 


b) 
Q 
y 
) 


| 


Dc, 


————_ 
—_—_—_— 
————===—_" 


Weigh 


wT 
8 


SATISFIES DESIRES ~Giyae 
LASTING ENJOYMENT 


HELPS cone A 
LONG —RANGE GOALS 


MAY LEAD TO PLANN 
SPENDING PATTERNS 


EXNAGLES ONE TO Eye 
WITHIN INCOME 
v 


f\ DEACE of MIND 


Q 


q 
e' 


iL 


the Advantages of 


Planned Spending 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT VII: Budget or Spending Plan 
VII-3. The Way Individuals Live With Money 


) (See Suggested Learning Experience No. 15, p. 35 in Part One) 


STRICTLY BUSINESS 


By McFeatters 


& 

Si edt fiyyeye, 
edtevens* ‘ 

MA it 


“T started on a shoestring—just when loafers and 
sandals came into style.” 


OBJECTIVE: To recognize the ways individuals live with money. 


1. What goals do you think the speaker has set? Are they short- 
term or long-term goals? 


2. What values do you think he holds? 
i) 3. What categories are probably included in his spending plan? 


4. Dr. Helen Thal in Your Family and Its Money, pp. 66-70, mentions 
four ways that people live with money: (1) living from day to 
day, (2) living from pay check to pay check, (3) always in the 
"red," and (4) living creatively. In which of these ways do you 
think the speaker lives? Why? 


courtesy Publishers-Hall Syndicate, New York, New York. 
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SECTION ONE: 
UNIT VII: 
VII-4. 


ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 


Budget or Spending Plan 
Form for Spending Plan 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 18, p. 35 in Part One) 


HOUS ING 


Furniture and equipment.. 
UCT CIES etic cum e 


Otherrsisoe ee hc ese ees 


TRANSPORTATION 


Cay: payments. iicete, wate 
Care dnsuvance. cei ao 
Gasoline and upkeep...... 


CLOTHING 


Purchasing new clothing.. 
ClE@GA NGS. a. Sie a ee Ota 


Write a paragraph explaining why you chose to spend the money the way you 


did. 


GIFTS 


Church rand ichacitvpus. @ees. 
Family and ‘TriendS: 221.2 


RECREATION AND ENTERTAINMENT 


LIFE INSURANCE 


PERSONAL 


Grooming serviceS..........- 
GrOOMING.SUPPI-1ES «0c ee 


Pocket change. 


EDUCATION 


School expenseS........eeee. 
Newspapers, books, and 


magazines... 
LAV) ce esis 


eeeeereerteesoee 


Total expenditures......... 


Total income... 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT VII: Budget or Spending Plan 
VII-5. My Husband and I Never Argue About Money! 
"What, never? Well, hardly ever." 
by Joyce Kissock Lubold 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 22, p. 35 in Part One) 


My husband and I decided early in the game that it is simply ridiculous for 
any mature couple to argue about money. "Either we've got it or we haven't," 
my husband pointed out. “That's right, dear," I said, admiring my bride- 
groom's clear thinking. "There really isn't any reason for the subject to 
come up." 


And yet we found quite soon the subject did come up, and once up was very 
hard to get down again. I might mention at breakfast that Aunt Clara's 
birthday was arriving soon and that we should send her something nice con- 
sidering all she had done for us. My husband would agree, adding that we 
didn't have to get her a diamond brooch, for heaven's sake. I would answer 
with sudden passion that I couldn't understand why he didn't like Aunt Clara, 
and...well, the point is that we both got off the subject. 


We continued, nevertheless, in our determination not to argue about money. 
If a conversation drifted toward what we could not afford, we just stopped 
talking. We uncovered a number of things we could talk about, however. The 
Abominable Snowman, for instance. Or the development of design in the 
pottery of the Navaho Indians. Meanwhile, my husband bought the things he 
thought we needed, I bought the things I thought we needed, and we were 
happy as clams. 


But over the years, in our Eden, a little seed of trouble began to grow. 
What happened increasingly was--we ran out of money. Neither of us, it 
seemed, could walk around with cash in our pockets. It was like an 
allergy--we couldn't stand the feel of it next to our skin. My own 
particular temptation was the toy store. Let me take $10 to buy sneakers 
for the children, and a kind of madness for new pickup trucks for my three 
youngsters comes over me. My husband fights his losing battles in the 
hardware store. He is not physically able to walk past a new yard tool, 
for example. 


We decided that since we couldn't carry money without spending it, we 
wouldn't carry money at all. We opened charge accounts all around town. 
We charged the groceries, and the newspaper; we charged at the shoe store. 
My husband had a long talk with our baby-sitter, who seemed dazed at the 
idea but agreed to let us run a monthly account. 


TReprinted by permission from Joyce Kissock Lubold and Reader's Digest, 
August, 1962. pp. 58-60. Condensed by Reader's Digest from The Rotarian. 
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Paying to come. The big evening arrived. At the dinner table, our eight- 
year-old said matter-of-factly, "Guess I'll study at Billy's tonight. You'll 
probably be fighting." 


All through that happy cash-free month we warned each other about the Bill- é 


My husband and I looked at each other. "But you know Daddy and I never argue 
about money," I said. 


"Yeah," he said kindly, "but I bet you will tonight. I better go over to 
Bad VeSen 


"You stay here, son," my husband said sharply. 


That night we paid the bills in almost total silence. Which wasn't easy. 
Because there were an awful lot of bills. I couldn't believe that a family 
of five had consumed this much in four weeks. My husband, breathing heavily, 
was apparently making the same discovery. I found an unexpected charge for 
lawn clippers that filled me with unreasoning rage. He choked back an 
exclamation of distress as he corrected a few really minor mistakes I had 
made in calculation. With tight smiles we stamped the envelopes, putting 
aside those which could not be mailed until another paycheck, and shut the 
desk. 


"Well," my husband said, "the kids can't say we argued." His voice was taut. 
"Just let them try," I said. So was mine. 


We were miserable. We had spent too much, and we both knew it. In the days + 
that followed we became more miserable still; our unnatural restraint made 

small angers work within our souls until they had to come out. Within a 

week I mentioned the lawn clippers disparagingly at least four times. My 

husband, meanwhile, found ways to turn innocent family conversations into 

little lectures on the Need for Economy. 


That month trudged wearily on until he announced one morning at breakfast, 
“We'll pay the bills again tonight." Then he added to our son, with labored 
jocularity, "No need for you to leave, your mother and I won't argue." 


The boy went on eating his cereal. "Maybe it'd be better if you did argue 
when you pay the bills," he said at last. "Instead of all the rest of the 
time." 


Well, when a truly loving and open-minded couple hear a great truth, they 
recognize it. My husband and I looked at each other, and he said joyfully, 
“Boy, you go over to Billy's right after supper." e 


That evening we argued--about anything and everything. He brought up for 

scorn the wooden train I had bought for the baby who couldn't even push 

himself around yet. I referred to the bag of fertilizer that was so rich 

jt burned the grass. He made a witty remark on the green shoes that didn't 

go with anything until I bought a dress that matched them. I let my voice 

get high and shrill. We pounded the table. We waved our arms. We stalked & 
around the room, gesticulating. We had a grand time. we 
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And when the last bill was paid, our voices quiet with fatigue, we walked 
into the kitchen for a cup of coffee. There was a kind of battlefield 
camaraderie. 


My husband stretched luxuriously and grinned. "Boy, that sure cleared the 
air," he said. "You wait till next month, though. I know what we can 
afford to spend on the yard now, and I'm not going to spend a cent more. 
You won't have a chance to yell about anything." 


"Neither will you, smart boy," I said. "I'm going to watch it like a hawk 
this month." 


And then we looked at each other in astonishment. We'd stumbled on the 
answer to the whole thing! 


And that's the way it has worked out for us. We've stuck to our basic 
rules: Don't talk about money. Don't argue about money. Don't carry it 
around. And schedule one rousing money fight every once in a while, just 
to clear the air. 


This last rule has been hard to keep. The first few cleared the air so 
well that we don't really have enough to argue about any more. 


So we made up one final rule: "Remember always that marriage is more 


important than money." And this last rule is one that all husbands and 
wives should keep. 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT VII: Budget or Spending Plan 
VII-6. The Morris's Spending Plan! 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 34, p. 37 in Part One) 


The take-home pay per month for Joe and Jean Morris is $483.50. The per 
cent of the income spent for various items may be different from the 
average percentage families spend because their children are young--six 
months and two years of age. Joe and Jean keep meat in the freezer as well 
as some garden produce from her parent's farm. The children's grandparents 
give them many items of clothing, consequently the family clothing costs 
are a little lower than average. They own one car. 


Joe and Jean are high school graduates. She is a homemaker and he has just 
completed an auto-technical school. Both are 22. They have had a better 
start than many couples because her parents raise the meat and produce 
which Jean preserves for later use. Occasionally the Morrises use a charge 
account, but these occasions are infrequent. They have a regular savings 
plan. 


Make a proposed spending plan for this couple. Apply the information you 
have studied. 


IDeveloped by Mrs. Mary Lois Scott, Home Economics Teacher-Coordinator, 
Wellington, Texas. , 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT VII: Budgets or Spending Plans 
VII-7. Steve and Kathy] 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 35, p. 37 in Part One) 


Introduction: The following situation has been devised to give students 
some practical experience in developing a spending plan and in coping with 
some of the unexpected expenditures all families face. This experience may 
help them to see that no degree of planning takes care of all contingencies 
for all time--that planning must be flexible. 


Directions: Use the "in-basket, out-basket" technique to present the 
material to the students. Give them the story plus Problem I when you 
introduce the experience. At an assigned time interval, ask students to 
put Problem I responses in the "“in-basket" and take Problem II from the 
"Out-basket." You may wish to assign time limits for each problem, but 
some students may want to work at a faster pace than others so that your 
"in-" and “out-baskets" stay in constant use. You may wish to amplify the 
Situations given, asking students to establish criteria for the selection 
of the items mentioned or to find the actual costs of these items in your 
locale. 


The Story: Graduation night, June 1967, and Steve Parks wasn't graduating. 
Finishing school had not seemed very important until this year when he had 
made six credits! No one could believe that he would ever pass six subjects 
in one year! But somehow that just did not make up for the past three years 
of goofing off. He still lacked two credits for earning that diploma. 


Steve stayed home from graduation exercises; he did not want to be around 
all his friends who were so excited about getting out of school. He might 
go out to the river for the all night party later, but for now he wanted 

to be alone. He knew he would not go back to school next fall. He would 

be nineteen in October. His parents were disappointed, but that was nothing 
new. He thought of all the times they had been disappointed before. How 
many times had he racked up the family car racing with his friends? He did 
not know how often the principal had called his mother in for a conference 
about his trauncy or misconduct, but he knew it was often. 


Despite all this, his dad had financed a good used car for him just two 
weeks ago. Mr. Parks had said to him, "Son, this is as far as I'll go. 
It's yours if you earn the money to pay for it. Even if you wreck it, you 
have to pay for the car." For the first time in a long time, Steve knew 
his dad really meant what he said. 


Ipeveloped by Mrs. Mary Lois Scott, Home Economics Teacher-Coordinator, 
Wellington, Texas. 
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Summer dragged by interminably. Many of Steve's friends had gone to summer f 
school or to a bigger town to work. Steve had a lot of time to think. His | 
mother mailed in an application for correspondence courses for him to finish 
school. She looked so hopeful when the books and first lessons arrived that 
Steve could not let her down. He worked just enough to pass. Then he began 
to date Kathy Martin. Why had he not ever noticed her before? She was only 
One grade behind him and one of the cutest girls in school. She would be a 
senior this fall. There was no doubt about her graduating; she was an honor 
Student. 


Steve and Kathy were going steady by the end of September. She was so sweet 
and stupid in a funny way, especially for a girl who could be so smart. She 
did not nag or push or try to change anything about him. She helped him with 
the correspondence lessons, and now he had to finish them because it was 
important to her. She liked his car and helped him wash and wax and polish 
it as often as he did these things. He had not missed a payment on it, and 
he had a little money in the bank. Kathy made him feel great. 


Just before Thanksgiving he asked her to marry him. He gave her a ring 
that cost $350. He paid $25 down on it. 


Mr. and Mrs. Martin were incredulous when Steve and Kathy came to talk to 
them about being married, but Mr. and Mrs. Parks were not surprised. Kathy 
was supposed to go to college. This had been planned for years. Ultimately, 
the Martins gave in and agreed to a June wedding. In December, relatives 

of both families who lived far away wrote of their plans to come for visits | 
during the holidays. "The perfect time for our wedding," begged Steve and & 
Kathy, "when everybody can be here." The wedding was planned. On December 
22, at 8:00 p.m. in the First Presbyterian Church, Steve and Kathy were 
married. 


Kathy planned to stay in school while Steve continued working for his father. 
He was earning $250 a month which had been enough for a $55 car payment, 
gasoline, and dates. Now he had a $30 ring payment and household expenses. 
They were able to find a tiny, but clean, three-room house which they rented 
for $35 per month on the condition that they repaint and repair all the 
interior with materials furnished by the landlord. They did this and it was 
fun working on "tneir" house together. The Martins and Parkses helped them 
get enough furniture, of the attic variety, to start keeping house. 


Steve and Kathy were determined to make things work out well. They were 
very happy together, and they wanted to disprove everyone's dire predictions 
that they would never make it. Steve worked 15 miles from home, so Kathy 
had to fix him a sack lunch. She rode to school with a friend who lived 
three houses down. She took her lunch, too. She looked forward to Saturday 
mornings when she could sleep late. It was very difficult to get up at 

6:15 a.m. in order to fix Steve's breakfast and lunch and get him off to 
work by 7:00 a.m. Kathy was a very good cook. She had cooked supper almost 
every week night for the past two years because her mother did not get off 
work until 5:30. The evening and a good meal together was the best time of 
their day. 
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Steve's grandmother had given them a used television set for a wedding gift. 
His uncle had rented a meat locker for them and bought a quarter of beef to 
go in it. Kathy's grandmother had already bought her a portable sewing 
machine for a combined graduation-Christmas gift. Her parents paid all the 
utility deposits to help them get started. 


Even with all this help, Steve and Kathy realized that they must plan very 
carefully in order to live on what Steve earned. They allowed $70 a month 
for groceries, $20 for gasoline (since Steve had to drive to work), $11 for 
utilities, and $8 for recreation. Steve and Kathy felt it was very 
important that they get out with their friends at least once a week. This 
left $21 to take care of all other expenses. 


Problem I 


A. Analyze their spending plan. Answer the following questions to guide 
your thinking. What are their long-term goals? their short-term 
goals? What resources do they have that will help them reach these 
goals? What values are reflected by the goals they wish to reach and 
the way they use their resources? In your opinion, is their planning 
practical and workable? 


As they implement their plans, what suggestions would you make to help 
them control their spending plan and live within the limits they have 
set? 


As they live with this spending plan and evaluate it during the next 
few months, what changes do you think they will wish to make? Why? 


B. In January, Kathy became pregnant. By the end of February, she was so 
badly nauseated, their secret was out, and Kathy had to drop out of 
school. The $21 left for miscellaneous expenses would not cover 
everything. Steve worked frantically to finish the correspondence 
courses so he could get a better job. By June 15 the last lesson had 
been returned and he passed the tests. July 1, Steve and Kathy moved 
to a larger town where he took a job paying $350 per month. This was 
not very much money, but he could advance to $500 per month in five 
years if he did well. He and Kathy decided this was their best 
opportunity. 


Problem II 


Make a spending plan for them based on this new salary. Consider how their 
needs, resources, and goals will be changing during this beginning stage of 
the family life cycle. Do you think there will be any shifting in the 
values that are most important to them? If so, what changes would you 
expect? 


13] 


They found a nice little house for $65 per month. They also made payments 


of $25 per month toward the baby's birth since they did not have hospitalization 


insurance early enough to cover the baby's birth. Some of their friends 
thought it was foolish of them to take it out now, but they did so anyway. 


Problem III 


Everything went along smoothly until the middle of September when Steve had 
to buy two new tires. How will this extra expense affect their spending 
plan? Evaluate the status of their budget and work out some way whereby 

he can pay for these tires. 


Problem IV 


On October 26, Mary Jane Parks was born. She was a beautiful black-haired, 
8-pound bundle of energy, but she was rather expensive. Steve and Kathy 

had already paid $100 which covered her prenatal care, but they still owed 
$200 for hospital and doctor expenses. Re-evaluate their spending plan and 
see if you can figure out any way whereby they can pay this debt within the 
next year. If the doctor and hospital allow them to make monthly payments, 
how much can they afford to pay each month? If all expenses have to be paid 
immediately, where can they go for help? List at least three sources. Give 
the terms each source would require. Which one would you choose? Why? 


Problem V 


At Christmas, Mr. and Mrs. Martin and Mr. and Mrs. Parks decided to give 
Steve and Kathy cash. They thought their children needed new clothes and 
a little "fling" of some kind. If you were Steve and Kathy, how would you 
spend the $200 gift? Why would you spend it for this? What values would 
this reflect? 


Problem VI 


In February, Steve had the flu. Medicine and doctor bills came to $45, but 
he got a $50 per month raise. What changes would you make in their spending 
plan? Why? 


Problem VII 


Steve and Kathy were very happy and extremely proud of Mary Jane, who was a 
very good baby. Kathy had a difficult time doing the laundry, however; 
since Steve had the car at work all day, she had to go to the laundromat in 
the evenings. Kathy disliked this because evenings were the only time the 
three of them could be together. In April, Steve bought a good used washer 
for $135. In your previous planning, had you saved enough money for him to 
pay for this? If not, how can he finance the washer? Revise the spending 
plan to accommodate the washer. 


Problem VIII 


In November, Kathy became pregnant again. This time only the prenatal care 
would have to be worked into the spending plan because their hospitalization 
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policy had been in effect over a year. Steve was doing well and received 
another $50 raise the first of December. Kathy was very proud of him. They 
both agreed that their little house was going to be too small for two children. 
Mary Jane needed a yard to play in, too. They went house hunting, and once 
again evaluated their spending plan and adjusted it to meet the anticipated 
changes in their style of life. What revisions do you think they had to make? 


Evaluation: 


You have been involved in applying the management process to a real-life 
Situation. You have used the steps of planning, controlling, and evaluating 
to meet the changing needs of a young family. At each step you used the 
decision-making process of facing the problem; considering values, goals, 
resources, and needs; examining alternative actions and outcomes; and 
selecting a course of action. In each instance would you have been willing 
to live with the consequences of your chosen course of action? Discuss. 


Explain the following statements: Management is a way of life. Management 
must be flexible. 


Can you think of any other summary statements you could make about management 
or the decision-making process? 
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UNIT VIII: Savings and Investments 


SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES é | 
VIII-]. Assets 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 4, p. 41 in Part One) 


Discuss what savings means to you. 


Make a list of all the assets you feel you possess. 


Life Insurance $ 
Automobile $ 
Bank Account $ 
Savings Account $ e 
Stocks, Bonds $ 
Others $ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
Total Value $ 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT VIII: Savings and Investments 
VIII-2. Savings Habits 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 8, p. 42 in Part One) 


STRICTLY BUSINESS By McFeatters 
] 


Swiss 
NATIONAL BANK 


“They say he has a fortune stashed away in 
American banks.” 


OBJECTIVE: To recognize some of the idiosyncrasies people reveal in their 


money saving habits. 


What practice of the very wealthy is being lampooned by this cartoon? 


Where are some of the most ridiculous places you have ever put your 
money for safekeeping? Why did you put it there? 


What stories have you heard other people tell about this same thing? 


What reasons did they give for putting their money in the place they 
chose? | 


4, Explain this statement: Money just saved may be money lost. 


courtesy Publishers-Hall Syndicate, New York, New York. 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES . 
UNIT VIII: Savings and Investments é 
VIII-3. The Money Tree \ 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 9, p. 42 in Part One) 


It was the first cool, crisp Saturday of fall. I lay with eyes closed in 

my favorite lounge chair under the tree beside my kitchen window and savored 
the "feel" of the day. Summer days skittered through my mind, and I was 
glad they were only memories. Beneath me lay buried the fruits of an 
arduous summer's work. 


It all began on our first anniversary. We moved to the "north" place about 
thirty miles from home to combine a section of wheat and plow the wheat 
ground. What a lark, I thought at first, to be so far away from parents 
and in-laws, alone with my husband for nearly two weeks! Little did I 
realize the accommodations waiting for me in our "Second Honeymoon Haven." 
My kitchen was a shed room 6' x 8' and only 6 1/2' tall. My husband is 6' 
tall. He almost had to crawl in. My range and cooktop were a two-burner 
hot plate with a portable, non-thermostatically controlled, tin oven; my 
refrigerator, a 75 pound ice chest; our bedroom a tent; and our bathroom... 
640 acres of land and a creek. 


We were just as poor as we were estatically happy. I had just graduated 

from college with a degree in home economics. I could cook a holiday 

dinner for thirty-five people, manage a house without any effort or do any 

of the other things people expected of me, but this was something else! @ 


Our first neighbors came to visit that evening at bedtime. I turned the 
covers back, and there, on my side of the bed, lay the biggest centipede 

I ever hope to see. Scott killed it, but I didn't close my eyes all night 
long. I was sure that anything that big had many little friends or 
relatives. That was the first of an endless series of spiders, scorpions, 
Snakes and even crickets that chirped all night. 


Days were much better. The only major annoyance was that all my "kitchen" 
windows (one) and doors (one) had to be closed when I cooked, to keep the 
excellent cross ventilation from blowing out the burners. This was my 
first opportunity to show off my cooking skills to Scott; we had shared a 
kitchen with his parents (their own!) for the past year. I made cakes, 
yeast rolls, homemade ice cream and every other good thing I could think of. 
Miraculously, by praying and keeping the door shut, everything turned out 
perfectly. 


The two weeks were over so soon, I almost regretted their passing. We 
returned at least twice during the summer to plow the ground again. I @ 
felt like the only things I lacked being the original pioneer woman were 

the long dress, sunbonnet and brogan shoes. 


One memorable pioneer-type misadventure I can never forget! We awoke one 
morning about 3:30 to the sound of rain falling, soft and gentle. The world 
smelled so sweet and fresh as the newly plowed ground became wet. e 


We feel asleep again with great contentment, knowing that morning would 
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bring a lazy, peaceful day. About 4:00 a.m. I felt a small drip and moved 

over a little. Scott had felt the same thing on his side, and he had 

moved over a little, too. We got up and moved the bed. The rain became 

a downpour, and we discovered we were under a true sieve! That tent leaked 
from every thread. We dressed and drove into town arriving at my mother's 

door about 4:45 a.m. If we had not been so wet and miserable, I think she 

would have disowned me. 


We thought we were really wealthy when the wheat money came in, and Scott 
was paid for the plowing. We paid our car off, bought a range and refrig- 
erator and had $800 left. At the end of May, I had signed a contract to 
teach school. No young couple, married just one year, had ever been so 
lucky! 


What should we do with the $800? I wanted to put it in the bank, but Scott 
said, "No. The temptation to check on it will be too great." His father 
Suggested that we put it in a savings account, but Scott vetoed that, too. 
We already knew what we were going to spend the money for. We were going 
to build a room onto our house so there would be space enough for a family 
after I taught a couple of years. Finally, it was decided. We would bury 
the money under the tree by our kitchen window! We wrapped the roll of 
bills carefully in layers of foil, put this in a plastic bag, sealed it in 
a clean pint jar, and buried it under that tree. We called the tree our 
money tree--a private joke that sent us into hysterics when mentioned in 
front of our friends. 


One day I lay over the exact spot where our treasure was buried. I felt 
secure and happy just thinking about what it would provide for us. I 
dreamed of that new room and the child who would occupy it, and I squeezed 
back tears of happiness, thinking God for His blessings. 


My prayers took a slightly different turn the next fall when we started 
building our room and decided we would now dig up the money and pay cash 
for our project. Scott dug in the exact spot where we had buried it--he 
thought--but no money. He dug a little deeper, then to this side and then 
to that side. At first it was funny, but after two whole hours had passed, 
I could hardly keep the tears back. We just knew someone had seen us hide 
the money and had stolen it while we were away from home. Scott finally 
plowed around that tree with the chisel plow, and the jar was uncovered, 
still sealed, with money intact. Again I thanked God for blessing two 

very foolish young people. 


We have never had another money tree. 
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SUGGESTED QUESTIONS d 
} 
Was Scott's reasoning sound in the way he chose to safeguard his money? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


Do you know of other people who have chosen to save their money in an 
unconventional manner? Give examples. 


Compare what Scott's total savings would have been in one year's time if & 
he had (a) put the $800 in the bank, (b) put it in a savings account at 

the current interest rate compounded annually, or (c) put it in a savings 

and loan account at the current interest rate compounded quarterly. 


If you were Scott, where would you have put your money? Why? 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT IX: Credit 
IX-1. Pre-Test on Credit 
(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 1, p. 47 in Part One) 


Please define or explain as many of the following terms as you can. 


collateral bankruptcy 
service credit co-signer 
installment plan contract 
charge account garnishment 
credit union default 
revolving credit Open account 


What are your feelings about credit? (You will use this information 
later in the unit.) 


Answer the following questions: 

(a) Do you have credit? If so, what kind of credit do you have? 

(b) Do your parents have credit? If so, what kind of credit do they 
have? 

(c) What attitude do your parents have toward credit? Your friends? 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT IX: Credit é 
IX-2. How to Shop for Credit! 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 13, p. 48 in Part One) 


Credit is available from many sources and in a variety of forms. To make 

the best use of this resource, the consumer will have to be willing to 

shop, compare, ask intelligent questions, evaluate and finally use credit . 
with discretion. 7 % 


To use credit wisely it is important to understand the many different forms 
of credit available. 


WHAT KINDS OF CREDIT ARE THERE? 
There are basically three kinds of credit--service, sales and cash credit. 


Service Credit--this form of credit is often not thought about as a kind 
of credit, but the use of electricity, telephone, gas, etc. consumed one 
month and paid for at the end of that month is credit which the utility 
companies extend to consumers for the use of their product. 


Sales Credit--this form of credit, offered by retail stores, appliance 
dealers, etc. and often called retail credit, has many forms: 


(1) Regular or Thrity Day Charge Account--goods purchased during one ® 
month are itemized and billed at the end of the month (with 
cycle billing the billing period will fall at different times 
during the month, depending upon the last name or account number). 


Payment is due upon receipt or 10 to 15 days after the bill is 
received; there is no service charge if bills are paid within 
the time allotted. 


(2) Ninety Day Account--is a variation of the regular charge. When 
a high priced item is purchased (e.g., furniture), a plan may be 
worked out so that the consumer can pay for the item in 90 days 
(3 equal monthly payments), and there is usually no service 
charge. 


(3) Option or Revolving Account--with this type of account the 
consumer pays either the whole balance at the end of the month or 
a stated portion of the balance (the minimum amount stated must 
be paid). There is usually no service charge on items paid for 
the month following the month they were charged. If only a 
portion of the balance is paid, the following month a service 
charge is calculated as a per cent of the unpaid balance. 


Reprinted by permission from Penney's Forum. New York, New York; | 
J.C. Penney Company, Inc. Fall/Winter, 1969. p. 20. 3 
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(4) Retail Bank Card--a bank or institution arranges with several 
retail stores to have one charge card which can be used in any 
one of the participating stores. The consumer is billed by the 
bank or institution on a revolving account with a 30 day option. 


(5) Installment Sales--used for the purchase of big items (car, 
furniture, etc.), this type of credit requires a written contract 
with service charges and a payment schedule for each item bought. 
Title to the goods usually remains with the dealer or finance 
company until final payment is made. 


Cash Loans--may be categorized by method of payment: 


Term or Single Payment--repayment and interest on the loan are 
due in one lump sum, 30, 60, 90, or 120 days from the date of 
securing the loan. 


Installment Loan--periodic payments (usually monthly) of principal 
and interest on the loan can be made over a 3 to 36 month period. 


Checking Account with Overdraft--consumer arranges a credit limit 
with a bank, $300, $500...up to $5,000 which is available to be 
drawn against and allows the consumer to write a check for money 
he does not actually have on deposit. As the consumer draws from 
the overdraft part of this account, his checking account is 
credited with enough money to cover the overdraft. This money 

is then treated in a manner similar to a bank loan, and the 
consumer is billed for the overdraft (separate from his checking 
account). Repayment is made monthly according to the original 
agreement established with the bank. 


The interest rate paid on any of these cash loans will depend upon existing 
laws, the institution extending the loan and whether or not security was 
pledged. 

WHERE DOES ONE GO FOR CREDIT? 


Sales Credit is available through retail stores and other dealers (auto, 
appliance, etc.). 


Cash loans are available from: 


Banks--most commercial bank loans are for 3 years or less; collateral may 
be required. 


Savings and Loan Associations and Building and Loan Associations--are 


Similar to commercial banks but are usually used for mortgages. 


Consumer Finance Companies--personal finance or small loan companies usually 
deal in small or modest-size loans. 
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Savings Bank Passbook Loans--the passbook is retained as a security on a 
loan; the bank still pays interest on the balance in the savings account. 


Credit Unions--these consumer cooperative lending agencies are available 
to benefit their members. 


Life Insurance Policies--Money can be borrowed on the cash values of certain 
policies. 


Pawnbroker--a pawnbroker gives a consumer money and a ticket for an item of 
value; the ticket can be redeemed within a certain period of time by re- 
paying the same amount of money as originally obtained. 


WHAT DOES CREDIT COST? 


As of July 1, 1969, credit costs legally must be stated in dollar amounts 
and annual percentage rates which may be used by the consumer for comparative 
shopping. 


WHAT ABOUT CONTRACTS? 


For any kind of installment credit or cash loans a contract must be drawn 
up and signed. The consumer should read this contract carefully and be 
sure that all information about the sale is stated and that all blank 
Spaces are filled in. Information needed is: 


Description of item being sold 

Cash price 

Credit service charge (in dollars and annual percentage rates) 
Other charges, if any (insurance and excise tax, etc.) 

Total credit for down payment, trade in, etc. 

Description of any security taken 

Amount of each payment--when and where? 

Penalty for nonpayment 


The consumer should not sign any contract he does not understand--and 
should not be embarrassed to ask more questions. 


WHAT QUESTIONS SHOULD THE CONSUMER ASK? 


The consumer may want to ask himself some questions about his credit 
transaction: 


What is his current level of debt? 

Does he have a cash reserve in case there is an emergency? 

Has he done some comparative shopping to be sure he's aware of 
the credit cost he's paying? 

Has he asked questions about credit? 

What is the best form of credit for each individual situation? 

What are all the commitments in the contract? 

Would it be better to use savings for this item? 

How much can be paid from his income each month and still have 
enough money for emergencies and daily living? 
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The consumer should ask questions of the person extending credit (some of 
these pertain to sales credit, others to cash loans): 


Would there be a difference in price if he paid now in cash or 
paid a larger down payment? 

How will the service charges vary for different periods of 
time--paying off in six months as opposed to one year? 

Are there additional charges? If so, what are they and why 
must they be paid? 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT IX: Credit 
IX-5. Cashless, Checkless Society of the Future! 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 19, p. 49 in Part One) 


Hugo: A typical high school graduate 
Mother: Hugo's mother 


(Hugo comes in humming "Can't Buy Me Love." Stops, looks down at ring, 
then at bill and back and forth. Finally he slinks over to the computer 
and slips in the bill, pensively. The computer lights up, makes noises, 
and in general goes wild. The numbers go up on the computer. Mother 
comes running in.) 


Mom: What's happening? (Boy frantically trying to fix the computer. 
Somehow he makes it stop. Mother gasps as she sees the ring.) Hugo, 
what is this about? 


Hugo: (Slowly putting out ring) It's for Hermine. 


Mom: The one you've known for three weeks? (Hugo nods head happily) 
Where...the...money? How much? 


Hugo: Oh, a mere $350. It's all right Mom, I charged it on our credit 
card. There it was--"instant cash" (snaps fingers). I couldn't 
resist. The jeweler said he was going to give me this special 
deal. It seems as if the ring was just returned by this guy who 
got turned down and they hadn't even had time to put it back in 
the display case. So, it was selling for cut rate, and since I 
was the first to come in, he'd let me have a chance to get it 
before anyone else. 


Mom: Hugo, that instant cash is actually a loan from the bank...a loan 
that has to be paid back at an interest rate of 1-1/2% per month-- 
18% per year. Not to mention the service charges. (Hugo beginning 
to look sick. Mom looks at ring closely.) And Hugo, are you sure 
this ring is genuine? 


Hugo: Well, it...looks real. 

Mom: If it isn't, the bank won't recognize any disputes we have about it 
with the jeweler. Didn't you know that? (Turns around to the 
computer.) Hugo, you've exceeded your credit limit! ! 

Hugo: Won't the bank cover it? 

Mom: If the credit limit is ever exceeded, all we own becomes payable on 
demand. (Both look shocked. Hold heads in hands.) (Phone rings.) 


'beveloped by students of Mrs. Albie Rasmussen, Department of Family 
Economics, Justin Hall, Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kansas 66502. 
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Hugo: 


(Answers phone, pause) Yes...yes...yes...yes...(hangs up) Mom... 
she accepted...she accepted! 


Who? What? 


The guy's girl who originally bought the ring. And the guy, he 


wants this ring back--sentimental value or something, I guess. 


(Now also getting excited) So the jewelers will take the ring back? 


Yes! And the jeweler said he'd give me a real good deal on another 
ring for all my trouble. 


Hugo! 
Relax, Mom. I was lucky this time and I'm not going to be trying 
this again until I've looked at this credit card business and 


shopped around for the best deal in a ring. (Walks out saying) I 
wonder if she'll settle for my class ring temporarily. 


(Mother smiles and shakes her head.) 
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UNIT xix: 2yCredit = 
IX-6. The Signature! 
by Betty K. Gipson 


SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES é 
gy 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 26, p. 50 in Part One) 


This play involves the purchase of a sewing maching. From it you will 

learn the value of your signature, the significance of a contract, and . | 
the importance of seeking information before making a large purchase. 

In addition, you will learn about the existence of two resources in your 

community which can aid the family with financial legal problems. 


THE CHARACTERS : 


Mrs. Helen Bates Sewing machine salesman 
Mary Bates, daughter, age 15 Manager, sewing machine company 
Mrs. Vera Wise, a neighbor 


(Mrs. Bates is sitting at the kitchen table drinking a cup of coffee and 
looking at the ads in the morning paper, and her daughter, Mary, is washing 
the breakfast dishes.) 


MRS. BATES: Mary, stop washing the dishes and come here. There's an ad 
in the morning paper for a sewing machine for only $75. Have 
you heard of a Dynamic sewing machine? 


MARY : No. We don't have that kind at school. ’ 


MRS. BATES: We could use a sewing machine, but I don't know anything about 
a Dynamic sewing machine. 


MARY : My home ec. teacher says you shouldn't buy anthing from a 
company that you're unfamiliar with. She says you should look 
up the information on brand names when you're not sure of 
quality. You're supposed to look it up in some book. 


MRS. BATES: What's the name of the book? 

MARY : Gosh, I don't remember. IT REALLY DOESN'T MATTER. 

MRS. BATES: Well, I'm going to call the company and ask them to send out a 
Salesman. After all, I'm certain that the newspapers wouldn't 


let a dishonest company place an ad in the paper. Mary, I'm 
going next door to use the phone. 


(It is the next morning. Mrs. Wise, the neighbor, Mrs. Bates, and Mary are 
talking to the salesman from the Dynamic Sewing Machine Company. The sales- 
man has just finished a demonstration of the machine and is showing them a 
picture of a zigzag sewing machine in a desk cabinet.) 


TReprinted from Illinois Teacher for Contemporary Roles. Urbana, é 
Illinois: Division of Home Economics Education, University of Illinois, 
Vol. XII, No. 3, Winter, 1968-69. pp. 148-155. 
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MRS. BATES: 


SALESMAN : 


MARY : 
SALESMAN: 


MARY : 


MRS. BATES: 


MRS. WISE: 


SALESMAN : 


MRS. BATES: 


SALESMAN: 


MRS. WISE: 


MARY : 


This machine certainly seems to be a good buy for $75. I've 
seen similar zigzag machines in local department stores for 
three times that price. But Mary says they don't have any 
Dynamic machines in her sewing class at school and that her 
teacher never heard of this company. 


Really? I'm surprised! THIS IS A NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
MACHINE. IT'S ADVERTISED IN ALL THE LEADING MAGAZINES. I 

can see you know a real value when you see one. It's a 

real pleasure talking to such a smart homemaker. A smart 
homemaker like you could really save money making the children's 
clothing and making things to make the apartment attractive. 

So, your daughter takes home economics. This sewing machine 
would really help improve her grades. What kind of grades 

do you make, Mary? 


They could be better, but I sometimes make a good grade. 


Just as I thought. With a machine you could improve and maybe 
even begin to sew for others and make a little spending money 
for yourself. How does that sound to you? 


Swell! I can always use more spending money. Not to mention 
better grades. Mother, wouldn't the desk cabinet look pretty 
in my room? 


Yes, it would. What do you think, Vera? 


Well, it certainly is a lovely machine. But how can you 
possible sell it for $75? I just don't know... 


LOW OVERHEAD AND VOLUME SALES. But, to get back to you, Mrs. 
Bates. I have to hurry; I have another appointment. 


I'd sure like to have the machine, but I'll have to talk it 
over with my husband tonight. Can you come back tomorrow? 


I'm sorry, Mrs. Bates, but we only have a few of this model 
for sale and I couldn't promise to have one left to sell 
tomorrow. I have several other calls to make this morning, 
and if I sell out, then you will be out of luck. I'm afraid 
you'll have to make up your mind now. 


Helen, I wouldn't let him rush me into anything. Talk to Fred 
tonight, and let Mary find out more about the machine from the 
library. 


(Who fears she won't get the machine if her mother waits to talk 
to her father) Mother, I'm sure this is a good machine. It 
sews as well as any machine I've ever used. Besides, I need 

a sewing machine. 
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MRS. BATES: Well, I don't know, Mary. 


SALESMAN : You and your daughter have been so nice to me, Mrs. Bates, I 
sure hate to see you lose out on this bargain. Wait! I just 
had an idea about how you can save the machine until tomorrow 
and still have a chance to talk to your husband. IT WON'T 
COST YOU ANYTHING. To have us hold a machine for you, all 
you have to do is sign this contract and give me a $25 deposit. 
Then, if your husband doesn't like the machine, we'll tear up 
the contract, refund your deposit, and pick up the machine. 
YOU HAVE NOTHING TO LOSE. You know there are plenty of other 
ladies in this building who would like to own this machine. 
Also, if you sign now and save the company the added expense 
of sending another salesman back, we'll give you a $12 button- 
hole attachment. Think of the money you can earn making 
buttonholes for the neighbors. Your husband will certainly 
be proud of you. 


MRS. BATES: Mary, what do you think? I really hate to lose out on such a 
bargain. 


MARY : Mother, I CAN'T SEE WHAT HARM CAN BE DONE IN MERELY SIGNING 
A CONTRACT. After all, he says he'll tear it up if you aren't 
satisfied. I know that buttonhole attachments are expensive. 
That would mean you're getting the machine for $63. And you 
said it was a bargain at $75. I DON'T SEE HOW YOU CAN AFFORD ; 
TO SAY NO. Besides, the machine would look nice in my bedroom. 6 


MRS... BATES: Well, if you think’ so, Mary. I-11 sian: 


MRS. WISE: Helen, I don't think you should sign until you know more about 
the company and talk to Fred first. 


MRS. BATES: Didn't you hear the salesman say that this was a nationally 
advertised company? He wouldn't mislead me about something 
like that. (Mrs. Bates signs the contract.) 


(Several days later Mrs. Bates' sewing machine is delivered. Much to her 
surprise and disappointment the machine is not like the one the salesman 
demonstrated. The machine is in a portable case and does not do a zigzag 
stitch. She calls Mary and Mrs. Wise to come and see the machine.) 


MRS. BATES: This isn't the machine I ordered. The delivery man left this 
payment book showing I owe 12 monthly payments of $8 each. My 
goodness, that's $96 more. The company must have made a mistake. é 
I've seen machines like this in stores for $35 to $40. 
MRS. WISE: This certainly isn't the machine the salesman showed you. I 
thought the machine he showed you was too nice to sell for $75. 
You should have checked on the company. 
MRS. BATES: I don't need advice now. b 


MARY : Mother, what are we going to do? 
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MRS. BATES: I'm going to call the company. I'm sure they delivered the 
wrong machine. 


(Mrs. Bates calls the company.) 


MRS. BATES: Is this the Dynamic Company? I'm Mrs. Bates. Your company 
delivered the wrong machine to me this morning. They delivered 
a portable, plain-stitch machine, instead of a zigzag, desk- 
cabinet machine. I ordered the $75 model. They left a cheaper 
model. Also, the payment book shows me owing you a balance of 
$96. The machine only cost $75, and I already paid $25. How 
can I owe you $96 more? 


MANAGER: Mrs. Bates, that $75 was the cash price of the sewing machine. 
What you are paying is the time or installment price, and it 
comes to a total of $121. It was all on the paper you signed. 
If you ordered a $75 machine, then you ordered our cheaper 
model portable. The model you described is our deluxe model 
which we sell for $350. Now if you aren't satisfied with the 
cheaper model, we would be happy to send out our deluxe model. 
Of course, if you just want a cabinet, we have them for $100 
to $250. Just let me know what we can do to satisfy you. 


MRS. BATES: Well, I guess you'd better come and pick up your machine. My 
husband wasn't too happy about my buying the machine in the 
first place, and I know we can't afford to spend any more on 
a machine now. So come and pick the machine up and refund my 
deposit. The salesman said you would tear up the contract if 
I changed my mind. 


MANAGER: I can't believe our salesman told you that. He didn't have 
authority to make such an agreement with anyone. You will 
either have to live up to your contract or I'll have to turn 
this matter over to our lawyer. 


MRS. BATES: YOU CAN'T DO THAT! 


MANAGER: I'm sorry, Mrs. Bates. We not only can but we will if you make 
it necessary. When you sign a contract, you make yourself 
legally responsible to the conditions set up in the contract. 
Nowhere in our contract did we agree to refund your money or 
agree to allow you to return the machine. We can't be held 
responsible for any verbal conditions or promises made by our 
salesman. 


(Mrs. Bates hangs up and returns to Mary and Mrs. Wise.) 
MRS. WISE: Well, Helen, what did he say? 


MRS. BATES: He said he had not made a mistake, and that he'd sue me if I 
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didn't pay for the machine. I guess there is nothing I can 
do. I'm just stuck with the machine. 


MRS. WISE: I know what I'd do. I'd call the Better Business Bureau. 
They might be able to help you. 


(Mrs. Bates calls the Better Business Bureau and tells them what has 
happened. The Better Business Bureau tells Mrs. Bates they have had 
similar complaints about this company, and had she called prior to her 
purchase they could have been of help to her. They would have warned her 
of the bad reputation of this company and told her of the things the Dynamic 
Company had done to other homemakers. They advise that it would do no good 
for them to follow through on her complaint because they had been unable to 
help in prior cases. They suggest she contact a lawyer. Mrs. Bates has 
returned to the kitchen where Mary and Mrs. Wise are sitting.) 


MRS. BATES: I called the Better Business Bureau and they said it was too 
late for them to be of any help. They said I should see a 
lawyer. But I can't afford a lawyer. Besides, I'm afraid of 
lawyers. Lawyers scare me like doctors. Lawyers are for 
criminals. I'm no criminal...I'm just not going to pay them 
one cent. I'LL SHOW THEM! It's better to lose $25 than lose 
$96. I'll just not tell your father anything. 


MRS. WISE: Helen, I really think you should see a lawyer. I don't think 
that the Dynamic Company is just going to let you stop paying 
them. I've heard that the legal aid office will help people é 
with their problems if they can't afford a lawyer. Why don't 
you go see them? 


MRS. BATES: No! I've made up my mind. I'm just not going to pay them 
anything, and I'm not going to worry Fred about all this. I'l] 
Show them. 


(Several months have gone by and Mrs. Bates has continued to refuse to seek 
legal advice or pay for the sewing machine. She has received several bills 
and notices from the Dynamic Company, and has just thrown them away. On 

this day a notice of suit was delivered from the court, addressed to her 

and her husband. The notice advised that they were being sued for the un- 
paid balance on the sewing machine, costs of court, interest on the 
installments, and attorneys' fees. The notice advised that they had five 
days to comply with these demands or file an answer setting up any defenses.) 


(The scene is Mrs. Bates' kitchen. She and Mrs. Wise are talking.) 


MRS. WISE: Helen, Mary asked me to come over right away. She said you é 
were upset. What's wrong? 


MRS. BATES: A man just delivered this court notice. What in the world am 
I going to do? 


MRS. WISE: Is it about the sewing machine? é 
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MRS. BATES: Yes. I should have listened to you and seen a lawyer. Do 
you think it's too late, now? 


MRS. WISE: I don't know, but if I were you, I'd go find out. 


(Mrs. Bates went to the legal aid office. The attorney reviewed her 
financial situation and determined she was entitled to legal aid services. 
The attorney contacted the attorney for the Dynamic Company and advised 
of his intention to defend their suit, alleging fraud. The Dynamic 
Company, fearing the adverse publicity of a court hearing, dismissed the 
suit and refunded Mrs. Bates' money.) 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 
FUNCTION OF QUESTIONS: QUESTIONS 


To assist student in identify- 1. Does this seem to be a true story? 
ing with the Bates family 
2. Which character do you like best? 


To clarify values and goals 3. What do you think Mrs. Bates' 
goals were? 


4. At what time in the story did 
you understand the goals of 
Mrs. Bates, Mary, and Mrs. Wise? 


To identify legal problems 5. What do you consider to be the 
real legal problem caused by the 
purchase of the sewing machine? 


To identify the cause of the 6. What actually caused the problem? 
problem 
7. What advice can you give Mrs. Bates 
about the use of her signature? 


To determine the effect of the 8. How might this problem affect the 
problem family? 


9. What might have happened if Mrs. 
Bates had not gone to a lawyer? 


To develop the ability to 10. Now that you have studied the 

analyze the problem problems which can result from the 
unwise use of one's signature, what 
advice would you give people who 
are about to make a purchase in- 
volving the signing of a contract? 


as: 


To increase knowledge of the 11. What community resources could 


use of community resources 


Mrs. Bates have used which might 
have prevented this problem? 


12. How many community resources can 
you name and locate which are 
available to a family in need? 


To develop economic 13. If Mrs. Bates really needed a 
efficiency machine, how could she have managed 


to make the purchase on her family 
income? Did she use the best 
method available to her? 


14. Do you think Mary was of any help 
to her mother when she needed 
advice? 


15. What do you think Mary could have 
done to help her mother avoid this 
problem? 


To develop a sense of 16. Do you think it was fair for Mary's 


security in regard to use 
of law 


mother to have to get a lawyer? 
Why? 


CONCEPTS AND GENERALIZATIONS 


A. The signature: 


Te 


A lack of knowledge concerning the value of one's signature and the 
responsibilities associated with the signing of one's signature 
may result in serious problems for the individual and his family. 


When you place your signature on a contract or agreement, it means 
that you accept the conditions set forth in the contract and are 
therefore legally responsible for the contents included in the 
contract. 


Seeking advice before making a major purchase or signing any 
agreements may help avoid problems associated with the signing of 
contracts. 


B. Contracts: 


Tie 


A contract is an agreement between two or more persons, and holds 
the parties responsible for those terms included in the agreement. 


A knowledge of the mechanics of signing a contract can lead to a 
more intelligent approach to management of family affairs. 


An awareness of the risks involved in making purchases from companies 


with which one is unfamiliar can help prevent problems. There are 
added risks involved in signing contracts with such companies. 
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Familiarity with the contents of a contract and the reputation of 
the person or company involved aids one in deciding whether to 
Sign a contract. 


There are agencies in the community such as the Better Business 
Bureau and the Legal Aid Society which can advise one concerning 
contracts. 


A person who is contracting is bound only by what is actually 
written in the contract, unless fraud is involved. He is not held 
responsible for any oral agreements made at the time the contract 
is signed. 


C. Resources: 


1. There are many agencies and resources in the community to advise 
and help a family with its problems, and to aid in decision-making. 

2. For those families which lack sufficient financial means, there are 
usually community agencies such as a legal aid office which offer 
their services without charge. 

y D. Consumer guides: 

1. If in doubt concerning the reputation of a company, community 
agencies, such as the Better Business Bureau, can provide helpful 
information. 

2. Having all the facts that pertain to a given situation will help 


One in making a more intelligent decision. 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT IX? Credit ve 
IX-7. Credit As a Resource-- 
Understanding the Uniform Consumer Credit Code! 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 29, p. 50 in Part One) 
EDITOR'S NOTE: 


Currently, there has been so much talk about credit legislation to protect 
consumers, that we asked a credit expert to explain the latest proposed 
legislation in terms of what it will mean to consumers. 


At the present time, consumer credit is treated under a vast number of laws 
which vary in each state. In our fast-moving and mobile economy, there 

have been attempts in the past few years to help the consumer and businessman 
alike with more uniform regulations in the area of credit. For the consumer, 
who is moving from state to state more often, uniformity in regulations 

would mean that once the regulations were understood in one state, they 

would be consistent wherever the consumer went. For the businessman, who 

iS uSing computers in all aspects of his work, uniformity would eliminate 

the multiplicity of forms and procedures which are required since rates and 
laws vary from state to state. 


The federal legislation which has passed last year and which will become 
effective July 1, 1969, is the Truth-in-Lending Act. One of the requirements 
under this act is that consumers will be given the price of credit in dollars 
as well as in annual percentage rate. It is felt that by comparing annual 
percentages, shopping for credit will be easier for the consumer. This bill 
will help to clarify many areas of credit sales and loans (i.e., regulate 
credit advertising, restrict amount of garnishment of wages, etc.), but 

there are still regulations which vary from state to state that the law may 
not cover. 


In the last few years, pressure for consumer protection legislation has 
raised its head. In fact, it was primarily through the work of the Truth- 
in-Lending hearings that the existence of credit abuses came to light, and 
spotlighted to legislators the need for remedial legislation. 


For the past six years a group of lawyers, judges, economists and law 
professors, with advice from consumer-oriented and industry-oriented 
people, have been working to draft a new credit law, designed to bring all 
consumer credit transactions (either credit sales or cash loans) under one 
comprehensive code. This project of credit legislation is known as the 
Uniform Consumer Credit Code (referred to as the "Code"). This proposed 
law, in order to go into effect in any state, will need to be passed by 
that individual state. 


Reprinted by permission from Penney's Forum. New York, New York: 
J.C. Penney Company, Inc. Fall/Winter, 1969. p. 21. 
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- At the present time there is a hodgepodge of existing state service charge 
and interest rate ceilings. (The Federal legislation requires the state- 
ment of rate but has not established ceilings.) The existing state rates 
vary depending on the creditor, the debtor and the nature of the trans- 
action, i.e., credit sales of autos, personal loans, F.H.A. loans, revolving 
store charge accounts, etc. Under the "Code" these would be replaced by a 
Single set of maximum rate ceilings covering all consumer credit trans- 
actions along with a full disclosure of service charges (dollar amount and 
annual per cent). 


If enacted in any state, the "Code" would replace numerous overlapping and 
conflicting laws and regulations that now govern individual credit trans- 
actions. State Legislatures will be taking a good look at the "Code" this 
year, and for some years to come. The Federal Act specifies that if a state 
passes a law which requires similar disclosures, the state law will 

apply and the control of credit will move from federal to the state 
governments. (As a project, students may want to investigate whether or 

not the "Code" is being considered in your state--is it being considered 

as it was originally proposed or have there been amendments added?) 


Consumer protection provisions in this proposed credit code follow. 


Features and what they mean to the consumer: 


Home Solicitation Sales: 

Consumer has a three day "cooling off" period to cancel any high-pressure 
sales made in the home. Seller may charge a cancellation fee of 5% of the 
cash price, but not exceeding the amount of cash down payment. 


Referral Sales Eliminated: 

This provision eliminates the practice in which the buyer is encouraged to 
purchase merchandise (sometimes of questionable quality) on the assumption 
that he will be able to avoid paying by merely supplying the seller with 
the names of friends or relatives who may be called on by the seller. 


Prohibition of Garnishments Prior to Judgment: 
Eliminates practice in which an unsuspecting buyer signs a paper, in 


advance, giving the seller or lender the right to go to the buyer's 
employer and make deductions from his pay (garnishment), without obtaining 
a judgment from the courts. Under the "Code" the seller must get court 
permission to take wages. 


Garnishment Limitation: 
Assures the consumer (debtor) a minimum wage which will remain free of 


garnishment. Employers are also prohibited from discharging employees 
because of garnishments. 


Use of Negotiable Instruments: 
Imposes much greater responsibility upon financial institutions engaged in 


buying consumer sales contracts from appliance dealers, motor vehicle 
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institutions purchase the contract from the dealer and then usually send 

a booklet of payment statements to the buyer; the buyer then deals with the 
financial institution.) Under the "Code" the consumer can bring charges 
against the finance company or the original dealer if he feels he has a case 
(i.e., faulty merchandise). 


dealers and other sellers of consumer and agricultural goods. (Financial {| 


Balloon Payments: 
Sometimes a note or sales contract is set up so that there are smaller V 


payments each month until the last payment ($20 per month and then $50 for | 
the last payment), If the consumer is not in a position to pay the larger 

final payment he might be unable to refinance the final large payment 

(balloon) at reasonable finance charges. The "Code" will permit him to 

refinance at terms no less favorable than those in the original contract. 


Cross-Collateral Limitations: 

Limits the extent to which a seller can repossess any property not 

related to the specific sale. If a consumer has purchased a TV and-had 
$50 or more to pay on it when he buys a refrigerator from the same dealer, 
a new contract is written for the refrigerator. The next $50 paid goes 
toward the TV and if the payments can not be met on the refrigerator the 
dealer cannot take title of the TV. That contract is closed. 


Deficiency Judgments: 
If a TV is bought for $500 and is repossessed after $100 worth of payments 


have been made, the dealer can require that the original buyer pay the 

difference between the resale price (e.g., $200) and the amount paid so (4 
far when repossessed (e.g., $500 - $100 = $400, resale $200; therefore 

there is a $200 deficiency). Under the "Code" dealers cannot seek a court 

order for deficiency of money owed if the original selling price was less 

than $1,000. 


Other References: 


Changing Times, March 1969, pp. 39-41. 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT IX: Credit 
IX-8. Steve and Kathy--Their Use of Credit 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 46, p. 52 in Part One) 


You may wish to review the story of Steve and Kathy on p. as you prepare 
to solve this problem. 


Steve and Kathy are faced with a major decision. Their 1965 Impala is in 
need of repairs that may cost as much as $500. They can't decide if it 
would be wiser to have the repairs made or to buy a better car. 


Use the decision-making process to help them decide what to do. 


Consider their goals, values, resources, and style of life. Consider the 
alternatives and possible outcomes of each alternative. Choose the 
alternative that seems best to you and tell why this seems like a good 
idea. 


Put your plan into action. For either alternative, give this information: 
amount of money needed, sources you would contact for a loan, terms you 
could get, security required, repayment schedule you think they could 
handle, precautions you would observe, and any other information you 
consider important in this transaction. 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT IX: Credit — 
IX-9. Credit Baseball! 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 50, p. 53 in Part One) 


Preparation 


Write a question suitable for a review of the credit unit on the front of 
each note card given to you. On the back of the card, write the answer to 
your question and a reference that would substantiate your answer. Use one 
card for each question and answer. Put all the cards together. 


Set up a baseball diamond with bases at appropriate points in the room, or 

set it up on a bulletin board. You may wish to cut four construction paper 
or felt bases and a number of baseballs evenly divided between two colors. 

Arrange baseballs (separating colors) on each side of the lower edge of the 
bulletin board. 


Directions for Playing 


Divide into two teams. 

2. Draw for the first team up to bat. This team may choose the color of 
ball it wants and then put one ball on home plate. 

3. Send one team member up to bat. 

4. The pitcher (teacher or student) draws a question from the box and 
throws (reads) it to the batter who has a few seconds to answer. The 
batter may give one answer; only the first answer will be accepted. 

5. If the answer is incorrect the batter has made an out, and he sits 
down. If the answer is correct, the batter moves the ball to first 
base and returns to his seat. 

6. This continues with each right answer moving the ball to the next base 
until home plate is reached and the team scores. 

7. Place balls (the "score") in the upper corner of the bulletin board to 
keep an accurate tally of scores before you at all times. 

8. Each time a right answer is given, leave that card out so that the 
question will not be repeated during this class period. 

9. One strike constitutes an out. If each batter is allowed three 
strikes, the game moves too slowly. Do, however, allow a team three 
outs before the next team comes to bat. 

10. If a question is answered incorrectly, return the card to the box. 
11. Play as many innings as time permits as long as enthusiasm is high and 
Students are learning. 


— 
e 


'adapted from game developed by Connie Evans, Homemaking Teacher, 
Dalton, Nebraska. 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT X: Insurance 
X-3. $100,000 or Nothing--A Story About Life Insurance! 
by Allan Vogelsang 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 7, p. 56 in Part One) 


"T don't know what to do, Nancy," Lynda complained as she sipped her cup 
of coffee. "I had this $100,000 life insurance policy on my ex-husband 
for three years, you know. Well, now that he's dead," she paused and 
dabbed daintly at her completely dry eyes with a pink tissue, "the 
insurance company refuses to pay me the money!" 


"Gosh, Lyn, how awful for you!" Nancy commiserated, reaching out and 
Squeezing Lynda's hand, sympathetically. "Why won't they pay? Did they 
say?" 


"Oh, they said all right. They gave me a list!" 

"A list! Were there that many reasons?" Nancy was incredulous. 

"T'11 say!" Lynda replied, disgustedly. "They started out by reminding me 
that I lied to them on the application when I said George had never had a 
heart attack." 

OUT U LGM ats. 


"Sure I did. How else could I have gotten that much insurance?" 


"T often wondered," Nancy admitted. "But you said they sent you a list. 
What else was on it?" 


"Oh, they said something about my not having an ‘insurable interest' in 
dear old George when he died," Lynda replied. "You know. 'Cause we were 
divorced by that time." 


"Is that bad? The insurable interest bit, I mean." 


"IT guess so. They said I had to have it to collect. But then, that was 
only part of it. It seems that since Goerge committed suicide, the policy 
is void anyway--or so they say." Lynda lowered her head dejectedly. 


"You poor dear, to have to listen to that from those mean insurance people!" 
Nancy said, consolingly, while filling Lynda's nearly empty cup with fresh 
coffee. "Sugar?" 


TReprinted from Illinois Teacher for Contemporary Roles. Urbana, 
Illinois: Division of Home Economics Education, University of Illinois, 
Vol. XIII, No. 2, November-December, 1969. pp. 75-76. 
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"No, thanks, hon. I like it black. Especially when I'm upset like this." 
Lynda lifted her cup. Setting the cup back on the coffee table, she con- 
tinued. "And, as if that weren't bad enough, they found out that George 
was 45 years old instead of only 35, as I'd told them. According to them, 
that makes the policy void, too." 


"Well," Nancy said, "if I were you, I'd fight them. Go get yourself a good 
lawyer!" 


"Oh, what's the use?" Lynda said in a tired voice. "I forgot to pay the 
premium on January 25, and George went and killed himself on January 30-- 


the louse! That means, or so the insurance company told me, that the policy 


wasn't in force at the time of old Georgie's death." She gazed around the 
room, sadly taking note of all the material wealth which belonged to Nancy 
rather than to her. Mentally she had already spent about half of the 
hundred thousand. She said, "Boy, I could almost taste that bundle!" She 
lifted her cup, which had been refilled again by that excellent hostess , 
Nancy, and drank. 


[NOTE TO TEACHER: The story can be followed by a role playing session 
between Lynda and her attorney. The attorney could be the teacher, a 
resource person, or a student who had been primed for the role by previous 
reading and discussion with appropriate persons. 


In the role playing session, Lynda and the class learn the following re- 
garding the insurance company's disclaimer of liability: 


1. The fact that Lynda lied about her husband's heart attach would not be 
relevant after three years because of the "Incontestable Clause." 


2. The divorce would not release the company from liability because an 
insurable interest is not necessary at the death of the person whose 
life was insured, provided it was present when the policy was first 
taken out. 


3. The sucide clause usually provides that the company will pay for death 
from this cause after the policy has been in force for two years. 


4. The misstatement of George's age only reduces the amount payable to the 
beneficiary to that which would be payable for the amount of premium 
paid. It does not void the policy. 


5. The fact that George killed himself after the premium was due does not 
excuse the company from paying, because his death occurred within the 
thrity-day grace period. 


The “attorney" would have real insurance policies to support his statements 
which would be shown or read to the class. If some companies' policies 
differ on these points, this would be pointed out. State insurance laws 
vary. arenes your state insurance commissioner in the capital of your 
State. 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT X: Insurance 
X-4. Dollars for Health 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 19, p. 57 in Part One) 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT X: Insurance. 
X-4. Dollars for Health (Script) 


Dollars for Health 


Presented by the 
Health Insurance Institute 


Developed with the cooperation of: 


Dorothy W. Hamilton Enos C. Perry 

Chairman, Social Studies Department Director, Bureau of Business 
Milford High School Education 

Milford, Connecticut Board of Education 


Chicago, Illinois 
Justine B. O'Reilly 
Supervisor, Home Economics 
Portland Public Schools 
Portland, Oregon 


We Americans lead active lives. 
We're probably the healthiest people the world has ever known. 


Nonetheless, loss of health is still an ever-present threat to all of 
US. 


This year, for example, nearly one out of eight Americans will be 
hospitalized. 


Many problems are created by ill health. Perhaps you'll have a better 


understanding of these problems after viewing episodes in the lives 
of the three young people we just met. 


Let's begin with the football player, Ike Brandon. His particular 
story does not take place on an athletic field. 


Instead, we find him in a hospital bed. Ike, of all people! 


Why...this fellow never even got hurt on the football field. "Iron 
Ike," the school paper calls him. 


But the wagon his brother left on the back stairs last week proved 
more dangerous than a guard's tackle... 


...and in no time at all, Ike's iron leg became a plaster “autograph 
album." 


Unluckily, Ike has a compound fracture. No more football this year. 
No dancing, or running around with the gang, either. 


And what about school work? Even with help, he'll have a job keeping 
up. There's something else, too... 
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..-What would you think a broken leg can cost these days--excluding 
the valuable, authentic signatures, of course? 


In Ike's complicated case, these are the costs: 


Semi-private room and board 


8 days @ $30.00 per day $240 .00 
Operating room 45.00 & up 
Anes thesia 15.00 & up 
Laboratory 50 .00 
X-ray examinations 50 .00 
Plaster and drugs 30.00 (est.) 
Emergency room 10.00 
Recovery room 10.00 
Hospital costs $450 .00 
Fee for orthopedic surgeon 250.00 & up 
Total cost $700 .00 


$700 for a broken leg! Ike's leg can't be made of iron. It must be 
solid gold. Where will all that money come from? 


It's Ike's father, a mechanic, who must provide the answer. 


To Mr. Brandon, $700 is a large sum, even if he is the best paid man 
in his shop. 


Fortunately, the Brandons have insurance protection, even against the 
cost of broken legs. 


Therefore, Ike's accident will merely mean a few rearrangements of 
family plans. 


This year, for instance, they'll have to skip the vacation trip to 
grandma's. 


But no great sacrifices are called for...even to meet medical expenses. 
...[he money was there when it was needed. 


What type of insurance do you think Mr. Brandon has which takes care 
of Ike's leg?... 


Now let's turn to Ginny Todd. Indirectly, Ginny has been made very 
much aware of medical costs. 


Her married sister, Sue, is about to have her first baby. 


Occasionally Ginny sits in on what Sue's husband, Al, calls "planning 
sessions." 
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Estimated medical costs of expected baby: 


Doctor fees including delivery $200 
Hospital 250-300 

12 prenatal check-ups 100 
Miscellaneous laboratory fees, etc. 15 and up 
Labor-Delivery room 45 and up 
Anes thesia 6 and up 
Medicine 10-30 


Ginny never realized how maternity expenses mount up. And that's not 
oo a 


There are the bassinet, baby clothes, and a hundred other items. 


Of course, there were many months to prepare, so everything has been 
budgeted in advance. 


According to the plan, Sue and Al buy the things they need bit by bit. 
They count on many hand-me-downs, too. 


Like most young families, Sue and Al must make every penny count. 
But...they'll have no trouble with hospital expenses... 


...the hospital plan at Al's office helps take care of these expenses. 
In what ways has Al provided financially for the birth of their child? 
And now let's find out about Ted Brennan, the third member of the trio. 


Ted certainly knows about ill-health, for his father recently had a 
heart attack. 


Since his father is a dentist, the disability is especially unfortunate, 
for a dentist's job is strenuous. 


It means being on his feet, concentrating intensely, often as much as 
10 hours a day. 


Though he gets some assistance, Dr. Brennan does all the important 
work himself. 


You might say his business life depends on the skill of his own two 
hands. 


But now he must depend on the hands of others, especially those of 
his wife. 


He must have complete rest for several months. Even, then, he may not 
be able to continue being a dentist. 


Today, Dr. Brennan's office is empty. His income has disappeared. 


And his own expenses will be both prolonged and heavy. 
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‘ Home Economics 
‘ Lubbock, Texas 
SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT X: Insurance 
X-6. Crossword Puzzle on Insurance! 


y (See Suggested Learning Experience No. 27, p. 58 in Part One) 


ACROSS 


. Type of life insurance that amounts to an insured savings plan. 


. The least expensive type of permanent protection in life insurance is 
life. 


ww 
rp — 


4. A person who has insurance. 
8. Disability insurance pays for loss of 
) TReprinted from Policies for Protection. New York, New York: 


Institute of Life Insurance. p. 24 


Ie, 


9. Hospital, surgical, and insurance are often called basic 7 
health coverage. df 
11. Type of life insurance policy that protects for a given period of | 
years. 
13. A provision that under certain conditions an insurance policy will be 
kept in full force by the company without the payment of premiums is 
called a of premium. 
15. A family income may be added to a straight life policy. 
16. An insurance contract. 
17. Life Underwriters Associations are organizations of insurance ‘ ‘<) 
22. Having insurance gives one a feeling of 
23. Insurance companies help finance home and apartment buildings by 
investing in 
24. A means of sharing risks. 
25. A permanent life insurance policy has a value, which the 
policyholder may borrow against. 
26. A double indemnity policy pays double when death results from 
means. 
DOWN 
1. Type of risk that may cause financial loss. 
3. Type of insurance plan often provided by a wage earner's company. 
5. The insurance company puts money to work in ‘ c 
6. The two types of personal insurance are life and 
7. The type of insurance premiums are paid for a set number OF years but 
protection lasts for life is called payment. 
10. Type of insurance that protects against the claims of other people if 
the insured person should injure them or damage their property. 
12. Charges for insurance are known as premium , 
14. Amount paid for insurance. 
18. Overhead insurance is a type of health insurance. 
19. Chance of losing something of value. 
20. eeSurgical insurance is a type of health insurance. 
21. All permanent life insurance has values. This means that 
insurance protection need not be given up to get the use of cash in 
an emergency. 
ANSWERS 
ACROSS 17. Agents 5. Investments ‘< 
1. Endowment 22. Security 6. Health 
2 pot raat 23. Mortgages 7. Limited 
4, Policyholder 24. Insurance 103° Lrabtrity 
8. Income cot fash 12. Rates 
9. Medical 26. Accidental 14. Premium 
11. Term DOWN 18. Business 
13. Waiver 1. Economic 19. Risks (0 
15. Rider 3. Group 20. Expense 
16. Policy 2s Lean 
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SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT X: Insurance 
X-7. Insurance Jeopardy! 
Allan Vogelsang 
(adapted from TV to teach insurance) 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 30, p. 58 in Part One) 


Preparation required: Construct a large board with hooks on which to hang 
cards (about 4' x 4'). Cards have a score on one side and a question or an 
answer on the other. Scores range from 10 to 60 under each category, and 
questions become more difficult as scores increase. A skillful teacher 
might construct questions in the six levels of the cognitive domain2: 
repeating knowledge learned, stating knowledge in own words, applying 
knowledge, analyzing, synthesizing, and evaluating. Several questions 

at each level under each category will be needed. In this game, the 
categories of insurance are automobile, home and property, health, and 
life. 


The class may be divided into three (or more) teams and each team member 
given a noise maker with which to signal his readiness to answer the 
questions. The members of one team may have whistles, another bells, 
and the third snappers. In this way, it can easily be determined which 
team signaled first. 


Rules of Play: Some means of determining which team will select the first 
questions is decided upon, e.g., “Guess a number between 1 and 10," or 
draw slips of paper marked 1, 2, and 3. 


The first team chooses a category and a level, e.g., auto at 10. That 
card is turned over for all to see (or it is read aloud) and anyone who 
thinks he can answer the questions (or, in this case, provide the 
question which fits the given answer) signals with his noisemaker. The 
first to signal is given a try. If correct, his team scores that amount 
(in this example, 10); if not, his team has that amount subtracted from 
its score. 


If answer is correct, that team chooses another category and level, e.g., 
health at 30. If incorrect, other members may signal immediately to have 
dauny. 


TReprinted from Illinois Teacher for Contemporary Roles. Urbana, 
Illinois: Division of Home Economics Education, University of Illinois, 
Vol. XIII, No. 2, November-December, 1969. pp. 66-67. 


2B loom, Benjamin et al., editors. Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: 
Cognitive Domain. New York, New York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1956. 
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Play may continue until all cards are turned over or for a specified time. 


Team scores determine the winner. 


The game may be used for review or evaluation without resources, but if 
used in the beginning of the insurance study, an assortment of bulletins, 
books, posters, charts, etc., should be available from which students can 
discover needed information. Time limits would need to be longer in this 
circumstance. 
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Home Economics Section One 
Instructional Materials Center Unit XII 
Lubbock, Texas 


SECTION ONE: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
UNIT XII: Taxes--I.Q. Pre-Test 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 1, p. 65 in Part One) 


Answer the following questions: 


1. 
ZS 


Who pays for public services such as the library and park? 
What are some of the different taxable items you purchase? 
What benefits and services do the taxes from these items provide you? 
Who picks up the litter on the highways? Who pays for this service? 


From where does the money come for those people who receive welfare 
payments? 


Who decides what the local school tax will be? 


What local services are provided as a result of taxes? 
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Instructional Materials Center 
Lubbock, Texas 


SECTION TWO: CONSUMER BUYING 
UNIT II: Principles of Consumer Purchasing 
II-1. Retail Stores 
II-2. Non-Retail Stores 
II-3. Cooperatives 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 3, p. 75 in Part One) 
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Home Economics Section Two 
Instructional Materials Center Unit II 
Lubbock, Texas 


SECTION TWO: CONSUMER BUYING 
UNIT II: Cooperatives 
II-4. Services of Shopping Facilities 
(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 4, p. 76 in Part One) 


Check type of shopping facility visited: 


Department store Speciality store 
Variety store Discount store 
Door-to-door selling Mail-order 
Vending machines Cooperative 


In the blanks at the left, check services offered by the shopping facility 
you visited. In the space at the right, jot down any pertinent information 
that would help you report on the services of this facility. 


1. Wide selection of merchandise 

2. Different price levels 

3. Return privileges 

4. Approval privileges 

5. Alterations 

6. Convenient shopping hours 

7. Night shopping 

8. Physical plant--attractive and well kept 

9. Desirable location 

10. Adequate, free parking facilities 

11. Self-service 

12. Well-trained sales people 

13. Sales staff adequate to handle customer load 
14. Evidence of customers receiving personal service 
15. Personal shopping 

16. Decorator or other consulting services 

17. Merchandise attractively displayed 

18. Prices on merchandise clearly marked 

19. Free delivery 
20. Mailing facilities 
21. Adequate opportunity to inspect merchandise 
22. Customer credit (find out types if offered) 
23. Insurance on credit contracts or merchandise 
24. Check cashing privileges 
25. Profit-sharing with customers 

26. Installation service (where applicable) 

27. Repair service (where applicable) 

28. Other cutomer services offered--list below 


Cost of three items class chose to compare: 
Item 1] Item 2 Item 3 
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SECTION TWO: CONSUMER BUYING 
UNIT II: Cooperatives 
II-5. Consumer-Sponsored Services 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 8, p. 76 in Part One) 


1. Consumer's Research, Inc.--outgrowth of what was originally a small 
club for the study of consumer goods. Now a national organization, non- 
profit corporation, with extensive laboratory testing facilities. Sub- 
scribers are not members, but purchasers of periodical literature. Large 
staff of professional research and technical personnel who test and rate 
the efficiency of consumer products through scientific testing methods; 
develop testing methods and procedures; advise educators in the economics 
of consumption; provide consulting services on technical problems for 
consumers, government agencies, and others; and publish monthly and annual 
reports (Consumers' Research Bulletin) on products. Products are listed 
by name as recommended, intermediate, or not recommended and price level 
is indicated as low or high. (Washington, New Jersey 07882) 


2. The American Council on Consumer Interests--nonpartisan, nonprofit 
organization serving consumers primarily through the publication of a 

series of booklets dealing with vital issues. Typical titles: Consumers 
Look at Fair Trade, What You Should Know About the Law of Estates, 

Consumers Look at Antitrust Laws. Publishes newsletter and Consumer 
Education Forum, serves as clearinghouse for consumer information materials, 
and conducts annual conference devoted to consumer problems. (15 Gwynn 
Hall, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 65201) 


3. Consumers Union of United States, Inc.--nonprofit organization. 
Purposes are (1) to provide consumers with information and assistance on 
all matters relating to consumer goods and services; (2) to give infor- 
mation and assistance on all matters relating to expenditure of family 
income; (3) to initiate and to cooperate with individual and group efforts 
that seek to create and maintain acceptable living standards. A large 
technical staff is employed in laboratories, and part-time shoppers buy 
sample products to send to the laboratory for testing. Ratings of products 
are based on laboratory tests, controlled-use tests, and expert opinion 
or experience or a combination of these factors. They publish monthly 

and annual reports on tests of products in Consumer Reports. Brands are 
grouped as acceptable and not acceptable. (Mount Vernon, New York) 


4. Consumer Cooperatives--groups or organizations established to provide 
goods or services at lowest possible cost without sacrificing quality. 
They operate for benefit of their members as individual consumers. They 
subscribe to certain basic principles: (1) membership is open to any 
person, (2) each member has only one vote regardless of how much he has 
invested, (3) no profits are permitted, (4) members should obtain the best 
possible product or service at the most economical price, and (5) maximum 
information regarding products or services should be given to all members. 


5. The Cooperative League of the U.S.A.--a national federation of co- 
operatives. Their purpose is to promote cooperatives and the benefits of 


cooperatives and to maintain an effective consumers' lobby in Washington. 
Consumers' Lobby is published monthly and is available at no charge to 
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persons who can produce concrete evidence of having communicated with their 
congressman or senator at least once during a three-month period. It con- 
tains reports on impending legislation and advice on steps deemed appropriate 
on the consumer's part. 


6. National Consumers League--is supported by dues and contributions from 
its members. Its purpose is to promote legislative action in the interest 
of consumers. It has supported the efforts for pure foods and drugs, drug 
safety and efficacy, truth-in-lending, truth-in-packaging, and better health 
insurance. Publications include "Fact Sheets," legislative alerts, and 
information regarding other consumer protection needs. (Washington, D.C.) 


7. Consumer Federation of America--was chartered in 1967 and employs a 
full-time executive director. Voting members are city, county, regional, 
state, and national consumer organizations, whereas nonvoting members are 
state or national consumer-oriented organizations sympathetic to the work 
of CFA, such as trade unions, state organizations, and national organizations 
such as the YMCA. It publishes a newsletter, Consumer Action, in which 
information about pending legislation is described. Another function is 
to serve as a clearinghouse for an exchange of project information among 
local, state, and national groups. CFA concentrates on fact-finding and 
analysis of consumer issues, alerting its member groups, testifying before 
congressional committees and federal agencies, and providing a voice for 
all consumers in the nation. (Washington, D.C.) 
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SECTION TWO: CONSUMER BUYING if 
UNIT II: Cooperatives t 
II-6. Professional Organizations 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 15, p. 77 in Part One) 


American Home Economics Association--has promoted the education, wel- 

fare, and protection of consumers. It supports legislation designed 

to protect the interests of consumers through (1) establishment of : C 
standards of quality and identity; (2) provisions for informative 

labeling and informative advertising; (3) prohibition of fraudulent 

practices and sale of harmful goods and services; (4) prohibition of 

restraints on trade which increases consumer prices. It has published 

a series of buying guides which are available through Consumer Interests 

Committee. (1600 20th St., Washington, D.C. 20009) 


American Medical Association--promotes the improvement of the quality 
of medical products. Special committees and councils are assigned to 
test medical products and apparatus. It publishes a monthly 
periodical--Today's Health, distributes pamphlets, and occasionally 
sponsors educational radio and television programs. (535 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Illinois 60610) 


American Dental Association--protects and informs the public in regard 

to dental products. The Council on Dental Therapeutics studies pro- 

ducts which are claimed to have healing or curative qualities (thera- 

peutic values). After investigation a product may be accepted by the ( 
Council, which means it meets certain standards dealing with its 

composition and the advertising concerned with it. A seal of 

acceptance may be used by the manufacturer of a product if it has been 

accepted by the Council, but this does not mean that it is recommended 

by them. (211 E, Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611) 


American Association of Nurserymen, Inc.--sets standards for grading 
nursery stock. (825 Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 20005) 
National Association of Bedding Manufacturers--recommends standards 
for mattresses. (724 9th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001) 


National Home Study Council--provides information on reputable home 
Study courses. (1601 T8th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009) 


@ 
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SECTION TWO: CONSUMER BUYING 
UNIT II: Cooperatives 
II-7. Julie Meets a Salesman! 
by Lois Guebert 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 26, p. 78 in Part One) 


Julie Smith came home from work Friday evening with her first $60 paycheck. 
She couldn't have been happier. She had graduated from high school the 
Friday before and had begun work as a secretary on Monday. Her boyfriend 
had given her a diamond for graduation, and they were planning to be married 
the next summer. 


Julie's parents were very proud of her and delighted about the engagement. 
They had known David, her fiance, for several years. They immediately 
announced her engagement in the local newspapers. As soon as the 
announcement appeared in the paper, Julie began to get mail on special 
offers, bargains, and insurance plans. Since none of this seemed to be 
interesting reading, she rapidly threw it away. 


One Saturday about a month later, when Julie was home alone, the doorbell 
rang. There stood a very nice looking young man in a dark business suit. 


"Hello, are you Julie Smith?" said the man. 


"Why, yes. Can I help you?" said Julie, quite surprised that he knew her 
name. 


"I saw in the paper that you will be getting married soon and I have some- 
thing I'm sure you will be interested in seeing," replied the man. "Have 
you started on your hope chest yet?" 


"Well, just barely," Julie said rather cautiously. 


"Do you have a few minutes so that I could show you our special offer?" 
Said the anxious Salesman. 


"IT suppose so," answered Julie, thinking that it wouldn't hurt just to look. 


The salesman went to his car and came back with two huge suitcases filled 
with pots and pans. He then proceeded to explain the advantages of his 
line of cookware and how a kitchen just wasn't complete without a set, 
such as he had to offer. He even demonstrated how easy it was to bake a 
cake in his skillet right on top of the range. 


TReprinted from Illinois Teacher for Contemporary Roles. Urbana, 
Illinois: Division of Home Economics Education, University of Illinois, 
Vol. XIII, No. 2, November-December, 1969. pp. 77-78. 
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"There are three types of sets from which to choose," he explained. "They 
begin with the basic set for $150 and the complete set for $300." 


"Oh, I can't possibly afford anything like that," said Julie. "I'm trying 
to save money for our furniture. What would just one small saucepan cost 
if I bought it alone?" 


"Well," he began to stammer a little, "the 2-quart size is $20.00. But 
don't worry about the money, we'll work out an agreement for payment with 
you. A down payment of only $10 is all that is necessary. You can pay 
the rest off in small weekly or monthly payments," he continued. "Your 
friend, Sally Miller, just purchased this set this morning and I sold 
three others like it yesterday. Now if you will just fill out this form 
and decide which set you want, it will be sent to you within a week." 
"Now, wait a minute," replied Julie quickly. "I realize that this line is 
of good quality and may be a good bargain, but I need time to think it 
Over and discuss it with my parents and my finace." 


"There's one thing I failed to mention earlier," he said. "If you agree to 
buy any of these sets today on the first call, you will receive our $30.00 
electric fry pan or a four piece starter set of our fine china absolutely 
free. Now you can't afford to pass that up, can you?" 


Julie was really in a state of confusion as to what to do. She had never 
been faced with a decision such as this before. Much money was involved, 
and the salesman wasn't giving her any time to think straight. He kept on 
talking to distract her. However, she did remember her mother always 
reminding her never to rush into anything unless she was absolutely sure 

of what she was getting and that it was worth the money. Since she wasn't 
sure, she told the salesman, convincing as he was, that she wanted to think 
about it some more and that she would call him if she decided to buy the 
Set. 


When he left, Julie looked at the clock. The salesman had spent over an 
hour trying to sell his product. She smiled and felt proud of herself. 


"He didn't talk me into it," she said aloud. 
"Into what?" asked her mother, as she walked in the door. 


[NOTE TO TEACHER: This story could be followed by a discussion or a role 
playing session in which the consequences of this decision, and of the 
alternative decision of buying the cookware, are brought out. The contract 
Julie refused to sign could be shown. Follow-up activities could include 
role playing with a vacuum cleaner salesman, a brush salesman, and other 
door-to-door sales people.] 
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SECTION TWO: CONSUMER BUYING 
UNIT II: Cooperatives 
II-8. How Much Do I Tell? 


Section Two 
Unit II 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 34, p. 79 in Part One) 


Information* 


— 


1. Name of product 


2. Brand name or trademark 


3. Name & address of manu- fe 


facturer or distributor 


4. Geographical source Fe Rng 


5. Conditions under which 
goods are produced 


6. Production or expiration 
date 


7. Quantity and/or size of 
product 


8. Form and/or size of 
product 


9. Composition of product P] 


10. Construction of 
product 


11. Grade 
12. Performance in use 


13. Directions for use and 
care 


14. Safety warnings 


15. Approvals and abe 
guarantees 


—S 
(an) 


*Explanations of these categories of information may be found in Your 


Shopping Dollar. Money Management Institute, Household Finance 


Corporation, 1966. p. 21. 
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CONSUMER TWO: CONSUMER BUYING 
UNIT II: Cooperatives 
II-9. Private, Business, and Industrial Organizations 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 36, p. 80 in Part One) 


Advertising Federation of America--Proposes to explain advertising to 
the public; to raise continually higher the standards of truth and 


good taste in advertising; to help make advertising more effective for 
business and more useful to the public; to help protect advertising 
against harmful restrictions and possible taxation; and to encourage 
improvement in education for men and women in or preparing for adver- 
tising careers. 


American Association of Advertising Agencies--Sets advertising standards 
and hears complaints on objectionable advertising. 


American Automobile Association--Lists approved establishments in the 
travel guides it supplies to members. Maintains a staff of field 
reporters who inspect and report on hotels, motor courts, restaurants, 
and other establishments that cater to the traveler. 


American Gas Association--Tests and certifies more than 95 per cent of 
all gas appliances sold in the United States and Canada. Certifies 
that the product meets standards of economy, safety, and durability. 


American Institute of Laundering: Tes ts fabrics in goods and ready- 
made garments for shrinkage, colorfastness, crocking, and other 
laundering properties. Provides labels of approval which manufacturer 
may attach to garment or cloth which has passed tests of washability. 
Issues periodic information bulletins to their members on the care 

and handling of different fabrics and materials. Operates a training 
school to prepare people for jobs in the laundering field. 


American Standards Association--Provides a systematic means among its 
members for development of American standards. Standards of quality 
as well as of size and type have been developed. 


Better Business Bureaus--Improves advertising by eliminating misleading 
advertising and unethical promotional schemes. Investigates unfair 
competition among distributors and unfair treatment of consumers. 
Publishes information booklets for consumers. 


Better Fabrics Testing Bureau--Tests and rates dye and other 
properties of fabrics. Provides seals of approval for goods which 


are satisfactory for the purpose intended. (One applies only to 
color--Color Tested, the other to more general characteristics.) 


Electrical Testing Laboratories--Tests and inspects electrical 
equipment and other products. Awards certification by ETL or by a 


Sponsoring industry group to tested items which comply with certain 
established standards. 
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TO 


16. 


18. 


Good Housekeeping Institute--Studies and tests products discussed or 
advertised in Good Housekeeping magazine. Product must meet tests for 
quality and make truthful advertising claims before it is advertised 
or given the Consumers' Guarantee Seal which promises that Good 
Housekeeping will replace or refund purchase cost to consumer if the 
product or performance is defective. 


National Association of Investment Clubs--Provides guidance for 
Investment clubs; a nonprofit organization. 


National Association of Real Estate Boards--Sets up a code of ethics 
for real estate agents. Members usually display their membership 
certificate and are permitted to use the term "realtor" in their 
advertising. 


National Canners Association--Sets up minimum standards for can sizes, 
fill, quality, and descriptions of canned products. Association 
members are encouraged to pack their products in accordance with these 
standards. 


National Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc.--Promotes adequate standards 
for consumer goods and encourages informative labeling and advertising; 
a nonprofit organization of consumer and retail organizations. 


National Institute of Dry Cleaning--Tests fabrics in goods and ready- 
made garments for dry cleaning properties. Provides certification of 


products which meet their standards. Issues periodic information 
bulletins to their members on the care and handling of different 
fabrics and materials. Operates a training school to prepare people 
for jobs in the dry cleaning field. 


Nationwide Consumer Institute, Inc.--Tests consumer products, many for 
Parents’ Magazine; a private organization. Arranges with impartial 
consultants and consumer advisors to test products by use. 


Nationwide Consumer Testing Institute--Offers manufacturers of consumer 
products a certification program. Provides Institute's Seal of Quality 


which may be displayed on products that pass laboratory qualification 
tests. 


Parents ' Magazine, Consumer Service Bureau--Awards seals to advertisers 
whose products meet specific standards. Commendation Seal--indicates 


that the product will perform as advertised. "For Use as Directed" 
Seal--indicates that the results advertised will not occur unless 
proper directions are followed. The third seal indicates refund or re- 
placement if the product or performance is defective. Advertiser must 
apply for the seal which is awarded only after the product has received 
approval of the Bureau. 
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appliances. Provides label of approval for products which have 
nassed certain safety tests. Sponsored by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 


19. Underwriters' Laboratories, Inc.--Promotes safety in electrical f 


20. United States Testing Company--Tests a wide variety of products 
for quality, construction, safety, and use. 
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SECTION TWO: CONSUMER HOUSING 
UNIT IV: Housing and Home AUD SORUGS 
IV-1. Your Values in Choosing a Home 
by Virginia F. Cutler 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 5, p. 90 in Part One) 


What kind of home would you be happiest in? Would you like to know the 
answer to this question? Then read the directions carefully in the following 
pages and do exactly what you are asked to do and when you get to page 206 
you will have the answer. 


First look through the characteristics of homes below and decide which one 
you would like best to live in a put a1 on the line opposite your choice. 
Look through the list again and write 2 by the one place you like next best. 
Then look for your third choice and write 3, and keep going until you number 
every place. There should be 10 numbers. 


A home should be: 


1. Beautiful 7. Private 

2. Comfortable 8. Safe 

3. Convenient 9. Place where you can share 
4. In a good location activities with family and 
5. Planned for good health friends 

6. Place where hobbies or other 10. Inexpensive 


interests can be followed 


Now we shall tell you more about these homes. Read what it says about every 
place. When you have finished you will have a chance to vote again. 


ONE 


This is a beautiful home. It has nice colors and good design. It is good 
to look at both inside and outside, and fits in with the surroundings. You 
may not have much chance to carry on your hobbies and may not have much 
privacy but it is very beautiful. 


TWO 


This is a comfortable home, a place where you can rest and relax and find 
relief from strain. It won't be too hot or too cold and.will have every- 
thing arranged to make you comfortable. It may not be very beautiful and 
might not be economical but you will have real comfort in this home. 


eee, Oe 


New York, New York: Cornell University, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Bulletin 840, November, 1947. pp. 8-16. 
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THREE | d 


This home is convenient; it is neat and orderly, with a place for everything. 
It has many new labor saving devices. Household tasks and chores may easily 
be done in this place. You may not like the location and you may not have 
enough privacy but it is convenient. 


FOUR 


This home is in a perfect location. It is in a neighborhood that you like 
and is handy to the places that are important to you. It might not be a 
very comfortable place nor too safely built but the location is just right. 


FIVE 


This home is built for good health. It is spotlessly clean and it will be 
easy to keep clean. There is lots of sunshine, light, and fresh air. It 

may not be in the best location nor an especially good place for inviting 

your friends, but it will offer much to keep you well. 


SIX 


In this home you can putter around and do the things you really like to do. 
You can carry on almost any personal interest or hobby. It might not be 
very beautiful nor too safely built but things you like to do in your spare 
time at home can easily be done in this place. 


t ] ) 


SEVEN 


This home will give each member of the family some privacy. You can do the 
things you want to do without being bothered. You will have some space that 
will be your very own. It might not be too well planned for health or 
convenience but you will have some privacy when you want it. 


EIGHT 


This home is built for safety. You will feel safe from wind and storm. 
There won't be much chance of the house catching fire and little chance 
for accidents. It might not be very comfortable nor too well planned for 
friendship activities, but you will feel safe in this home. 


NINE 


This is the home where you can bring your friends. It will also be a place 

where the family can have some good times together. It may not be é 
economical and might not be very convenient, but you will always be able to 
have social good times with the family or friends. 


TEN 


This is the home that is not expensive. It won't cost much to operate. It 

will fit in with your family income. It may not be the best place for é 
inviting your friends nor too well planned for health but it will suit the . 
family income. 
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Now that you know more about these homes, which three would you like best to 
live in; and which two would you like the least. 


Number is my first choice. 
Number is my second choice. 
Number is my third choice. 


The home I like the least is number 


The home I like next least is number 


What you have done so far has shown what kind of home you think you would 
like but you can't be sure until you compare every home with every other 
home. Now you will have a chance to do just that. If you were shopping 
for a home, which one in each pair would you like best to live in? Draw 
a circle around the number of the home you prefer in each pair. It might 
be difficult to decide, but you should make a choice in each case. Don't 
miss a Single one. 


1 - is the beautiful home. It has nice colors and good design. It is 
good to look at both inside and outside. 
10 - is the inexpensive home. It won't cost much to operate and will suit 
the family income. 


9 - is the home to bring your friends. You will be able to have many 
good times here. 

6 - is for personal interests or hobbies. You can spend your spare time 
at home doing almost anything you like to do. 


2 - is the comfortable home. You will be able to rest and relax and feel 
at ease. 

8 - is the safely built home. There will not be much danger of fire, 
accidents, or other such troubles. 


7 - is the home that will give you some privacy. You can do the things 
you want to do without being bothered. 

9 - is the home to bring your friends. You will be able to have many 
good times here. 


3 - is the convenient home. It is neat and orderly and has many new labor 
Saving devices. 

6 - is for personal interests or hobbies. You can spend your spare time 
at home doing almost anything you like to do. 
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is the home in the ideal location. It is near to the things that are 
really important to you. 

is the beautiful home. It has nice colors and good design. It is 
good to look at both inside and outside. 


is for personal interests or hobbies. You can spend your spare time 
at home doing almost anything you like to do. 

is the inexpensive home. It won't cost much to operate and will suit 
the family income. 


is the home built for good health. It 1s clean, there is lots 0f 
Sunshine and fresh air. 

is the convenient home. It is neat and orderly and has many new 
labor saving devices. 


is the inexpensive home. It won't cost much to operate and will suit 
the family income. 

is the home to bring your friends. You will be able to have many 
good times here. 


is the safely built home. There will not be much danger of fire, 
accidents, or other such troubles. 

is the home that will give you some privacy. You can do the things 
you want to do without being bothered. 


is the home to bring your friends. You will be able to have many 
good times here. 

is the convenient home. It is neat and orderly and has many new 
labor saving devices. 


is the home built for good health. It is clean; there is lots of 
sunshine and fresh air. 

is the comfortable home. You will be able to rest and relax and feel 
at ease. 


is for personal interests or hobbies. You can spend your spare 
time at home doing almost anything you like to do. 

is the safely built home. There will not be much danger of fire, 
accidents, or other such troubles. 


is the inexpensive home. It won't cost much to operate and will suit 
the family income. 

is the home that will give you some privacy. You can do the things 
you want to do without being bothered. 
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6 - is for personal interests or hobbies. You can spend your spare time 
at home doing almost anything you like to do. 
5 - is the home built for good health. It is clean; there is lots of 
sunshine and fresh air. 
) 
2 - is the comfortable home. You will be able to rest and relax and 
feel at ease. 
4 - is the home in the ideal location. It is near to the things that 
are really important to you. 
8 - is the safely built home. There will not be much danger of fire, 
accidents, or other such troubles. 
1 - is the beautiful home. It has nice colors and good design. It is 
good to look at both inside and outside. 
4 - is the home in the ideal location. It is near to the things that are 
really important to you. 
10 - is the inexpensive home. It won't cost much to operate and will 
Suit the family income. 
) 
8 - is the safely built home. There will not be much danger of fire, 
accidents, or other such troubles. 
9 - is the home to bring your friends. You will be able to have many 
good times here. 
1 - is the beautiful home. It has nice colors and good design. It is 
good to look at both inside and outside. 
6 - is for personal interests or hobbies. You can spend your spare time 
at home doing almost anything you like to do. 
7 - is the home that will give you some privacy. You can do the things 
you want to do without being bothered. 
2 - is the comfortable home. You will be able to rest and relax and 
feel at ease. 
) 
5 - is the home built for good health. It is clean, there is lots of 
sunshine and fresh air. 
8 - is the safely built home. There will not be much danger of fire, 


nw 


accidents, or other such troubles. 
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is the home to bring your friends. You will be able to have many good 
times here. 

is the home in the ideal location. It is near to the things that are 
really important to you. 


is the comfortable home. You will be able to rest and relax and feel 
at ease. 

is the inexpensive home. It won't cost much to operate and will suit 
the family income. 


is the convenient home. It is neat and orderly and has many new 
labor saving devices. 

is the beautiful home. It has nice colors and good design. It is 
good to look at both inside and outside. 


is the safely built home. There will not be much danger of fire, 
accidents, or other such troubles. 

is the convenient home. It is neat and orderly and has many new 
labor saving devices. 


is the inexpensive home. It won't cost much to operate and will suit 
the family income. 

is the home built for good health. It is clean; there is lots of 
sunshine and fresh air. 


is the beautiful home. It has nice colors and good design. It is 
good to look at both inside and outside. 

is the home to bring your friends. You will be able to have many 
good times here. 


is the home in the ideal location. It is near to the things that are 
really important to you. 

is the safely built home. There will not be much danger of fire, 
accidents, or other such troubles. 


is the home that will give you some privacy. You can do the things 
you want to do without being bothered. 

is the home built for good health. It is clean; there is lots of 
sunshine and fresh air. 


is for personal interests or hobbies. You can spend your spare time 
at home doing almost anything you like to do. 

is the comfortable home. You will be able to rest and relax and feel 
at ease. 
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4 
5 


10 


is the home in the ideal location. It is near to the things that are 
really important to you. 

is the convenient home. It is neat and orderly and has many new 
labor saving devices. 


is the comfortable home. You will be able to rest and relax and feel 
at ease. 

is the beautiful home. It has nice colors and good design. It is 
good to look at both inside and outside. 


is the home built for good health. It is clean; there is lots of 
sunshine and fresh air. 

is the home to bring your friends. You will be able to have many 
good times here. 


is the convenient home. It is neat and orderly and has many new 
labor saving devices. 

is the inexpensive home. It won't cost much to operate and will 
suit the family income. 


is the home in the ideal location, It is near to the things that are 
really important to you. 

is for personal interests or hobbies. You can spend your spare time 
at home doing almost anything you like to do. 


is the inexpensive home. It won't cost much to operate and will 
suit the family income. 

is the safely built home. There will not be much danger of fire, 
accidents, or other such troubles. 


is the home to bring your friends. You will be able to have many 
good times here. 

is the comfortable home. You will be able to rest and relax and 
feel at ease. 


is the beautiful home. It has nice colors and good design. It is 
good to look at both inside and outside. 

is the home built for good health. It is clean; there is lots of 
sunshine and fresh air. 
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you want to do without being bothered. 
6 - is for personal interests or hobbies. You can spend your spare time 
at home doing almost anything you like to do. 


7 - is the home that will give you some privacy. You can do the things é 


5 - is the home build for good health. It is clean; there is lots of 
Sunshine and fresh air. 

4 - is the home in the ideal location. It is near to the things that | | 
are really important to you. ¢ 


3 - is the convenient home. It is neat and orderly and has many new 
labor saving devices. 

2 - is the comfortable home. You will be able to rest and relax and feel 
at ease. 


3 - is the convenient home. It is neat and orderly and has many new 
labor saving devices. 

7 - is the home that will give you some privacy. You can do the things 
you want to do without being bothered. 


Here you will find the answer to the question on page 199. 
Look through the choices you have just made. Count all the 1's you have @ 


circled and write the total by number 1] in the list below. Then count the 
2's circled and continue through the 10 numbers. 


TOTAL TOTAL 

sae Beaduby _____ 6 Personal Interests 
___2 Comfort PING GY. 

____ 3 Convenience = "8 Safety 

_____ 4 Good Location _____9 Friendship Activities 
seh SOCAN ___10 Economy 


Write the words with the highest totals in the blanks below. 


The kind of home that will make me the happiest to live in will provide for: e 


i PE 


Now that you know what kind of a home will make you the happiest, the next 
step is to see how you feel about the home you are living in. 


Describe how you feel about your home by putting a cross (X) on each line. ¢ 
For example, if you feel that your home is very beautiful, put a cross , 


there; if you think it isn't at all beautiful, put a cross there; or if 
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it is some place between these two, put a cross in between, and do the same 
with each line. 


) very beautiful = ~~ average +--—r—r'.—_C not. at. all beautiful 
very comfortable average very uncomfortable 
very convenient average very inconvenient 
very good location average poor location 
weil planned for health = ~~ average =+~+~—__ poorly planned for health 
ample privacy average no privacy 

) very safe average very unsafe 

good for friendship = average +-+~—_—sr not good for friendship 
activities activities 
very inexpensive average very expensive 


The last step is for you to tell what these home values mean to you. 

If you were asked to give your idea of a beautiful girl, you might say, 
"my idea of a beautiful girl is one who has red hair and brown eyes, 
weighs 120 pounds, and is 5 1/2 feet tall." 


In the same way think what a beautiful home means to you and tell three 
definite things about it. Do the same for all sentences below. 
) 1. My idea of a beautiful home is 


2. My idea of a comfortable home is 


3. My idea of a convenient home is 
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If you would like some ideas and suggestions to help you in making your 
home come nearer to your ideal, circle those numbers above where you want 


help. 


My 


My 


My 


My 


My 


My 


My 


idea 


idea 


idea 


idea 


idea 


idea 


jdea 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


a 


a 


a 


a 


good location is 


home planned for good health is 


home planned for personal interests is 


home that gives privacy is 


safe home is 


home where I can bring my friends is 


home that isn't expensive is 
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SECTION TWO: CONSUMER BUYING 
UNIT IV: Housing and Home SH Saat 
IV-2. Housing and Personal Values 
by Glenn H. Beyer 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 5, p. 90 in Part One) 
Please check this questionnaire. 


Agree Disagree 


1. I want a house where family members can spend 
their time together. 


2. I want a location which would make it easy for 
relatives to get together. 


3. I want a house with enough room for our 
parents to feel free to move in. 


4. I want a house with enough room for our 
children, when married, to feel free to 
move in. 


5. I think a child should leave home as soon as 
he can support himself. 


6. I want a house where children's needs can be 
considered before others. 


7. I think each member of the family should have 
the same right to use any room in the house. 


8. When teen-age children entertain friends, they 
Should be able to use the house as they want. 


9. I want every room in my house to have a good 
supply of fresh air. 


10. %&I think housework has little to do with the 
physical health of the housewife. 


11. I think stairways in a house are dangerous. 


—_— 


TReprinted from Housing and Personal Values. Memoir 364, Ithaca, 
New York: Cornell University, Agricultural Experiment Station. New York 
State College of Home Economics, July, 1959. 
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Agree Disagree 


I think a house should have a place set 
aside for the sick. 


From the standpoint of accidents, I think 
the house is a dangerous place. 


I must have a location where nearby houses won't 
lower the resale value of my property. 


I want a house which I can sell at a profit at 
any time. 


I would only buy a house that had low 
maintenance costs. 


I want a house for which I can pay as little 
as possible. 


I often think owning a house leaves too little 
money for other things. 


I want a house which enables some to save money 
by doing my own maintenance and repair work. 


I want a house where I can change furniture 
around. 


In my house I want complete freedom to do as 
I please. 


I want a place in my house where I can be 
free from interruption of family members. 


I want a house located where I can be free 
from neighbors! interruptions. 


I want a place in my house where others can't 
interrupt me. 


I must have a house which is pleasant for me 
to look-at. 


Having a garden makes living more beautiful. 


A beautifully decorated house adds much to 
the joy of living. 


IT want a house which I can be proud to have 
my friends see. 


I want a location where my children's play- ] 
mates will come from families of the right 
social class. 
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Agree Disagree 


30. I want a house which will help me in my social 
contacts. 


31. I want a house just as nice as my friends' 
houses. 


32. I think my house has a lot to do with my 
friends' opinions of me. 


33. I want my house to give me a feeling of 
orderliness. 


34. I must have a house which gives me a feeling 
of calmness. 


35. When I'm upset I want a place in the house 
where I can be alone. 


36. I get bored having to stay in the house. 


37. I want a house where I can have plenty of 
room for my recreation. 


38. A house is one place where I like to do things 
for the fun of it. 


39. I like to spend my leisure time away from the 
house. 


40. I want my recreation to come before the 
household chores. 

KEY TO HOUSING AND PERSONAL VALUES TEST ITEMS 
Family centerism values are measured by scores on items 1-5. 
Equality values are measured by scores on items 6-8. 
Physical health values are measured by scores on items 9-13. 
Economy values are measured by scores on items 14-19. 
Freedom values are measured by scores on items 20-24. 
Aesthetics values are measured by scores on items 25-27. 
Prestige values are measured by scores on items 28-32. 
Mental health values are measured by scores on items 33-40. 
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SECTION TWO: CONSUMER BUYING 
UNIT IV: Housing and Home Furnishings 
IV-3. Values in Housing! 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 5, p. 90 in Part One) 


"Values" in housing can have one of two meanings--the word can refer to the 
monetary value of a house--or it can refer to the feelings, attitudes, 
desires, and tastes of the people involved. Values, in the latter sense, 
"are determined (by the individual's) cultural background, education, 
habits, and experiences ," according to the Cornell Value Study group. The 
term "values" is used in housing as it is used in the disciplines of 
Soicology and psychology rather than as used in economics, "because, on the 
basis of recent research, (values) seem to provide a clue to theory that 
could result in the design of more satisfactory housing for individual 
families." 


Glenn H. Beyer, reporting on a study of approximately 1700 families in the 
Buffalo and Triple Cities areas of New York, identified nine values in 
relation to housing that were used in the study. (Reported in Housing and 
Personal Values, a publication of Cornell University, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Ithaca, N.Y.) These nine values are: equality, family centrism, 
freedom, aesthetics , economy, leisure, mental health, prestige, physical 
health. 


Beyer, Mackesey, and Montgomery referred to a different listing of values 
in Houses Are for People (Cornell University, Housing Research Center). In 
this bulletin the human value groups are more briefly listed as: 


"ECONOMY: families who place special emphasis on price." 


"FAMILY: families who emphasize the health and well-being of the 
family." 


"PERSONAL: families who emphasize personal enjoyment, self-expression, 
and aesthetics." 


"PRESTIGE: families who emphasize social prestige and a formal social 
lifes” 


In a much smaller sampling of homemakers in Colorado, still a third listing 
of values was developed, based on "educational felt needs in Housing and 
home furnishings" (Colorado State University and Colorado State Board for 
Vocational Education). Felt needs were expressed in six value categories: 
safety, beauty, privacy, economy, efficiency, independence. 


Still other lists can be used, other values added, or some combined. The 
exact listing seems to be of relatively little significance in high school 
teaching of home economics. But what is important is that students are 


TReprinted from Tips and Topics in Home Economics. Lubbock, Texas: 
College of Home Economics, Texas Tech University. Vol. VII, No. 2, December, 
W6625ppe 4525: 
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guided in the development of concepts and generalizations that can guide 
their housing decisions in relation to values and other factors. 


Concept: Human factors influencing the form and use of housing 
Generalizations: Housing standards are influenced by incomes, values, 
attitudes, educational levels, and housing knowledge. 


Man consciously or unconsciously expresses his values through 


housing. 


The values of individuals and families, their standards, their ways 
of living, and their preferences affect the neighborhood environment. 


It seems imperative that students be helped to identify their own values, 
clarify which values are more important to themselves than are others, and 
how these values influence their family housing and the housing of others. 
In understanding one's self and one's choices, one can better understand 
other people and their choices. 


Let us look at the nine values identified by Beyer and see what they mean 
in relation to a family's housing. The description of the value is the 
explanation given by Beyer (Housing and Personal Values). Most people 
are oriented toward several of these values, but the nine values he 
identified fall into two groups: 


(1) "Those individuals who are oriented toward family centrism, 
equality, economy, and physical health are adjusted to the 
reality of living as a group and are generally less sensitive 
to the material world." 

(2) "Those who are oriented toward freedom, mental health, aesthetics, 
prestige, and leisure are more individualistic and generally 
express a high degree of sensitivity to the material world." 


Equality 


"This value involves rank, rights or privileges. A person having this 

value is expected to respect the rights of others and to be sensitive to 
their needs. He will treat others as equal or near equal, and his family 
relationships will be based on mutual respect. In the family, this includes 
relationships of husband-wife, parent-child, and children-children, and 
equality in the treatment of the in-laws." (Beyer) The individual might 
Say: 


I want a house where children's needs can be considered before others. 
Teachers and students might: 
--Examine pictures of, or make visits to homes of varying economic and 


social levels. Determine whether there is evidence that equality is the 
value of the family. 


calig 


interests. 

--Plan ways that family members can entertain their own friends at home and 
have a desirable amount of privacy. 

--Read short stories to find ways that individual rights are respected in 
houses of different sizes. 


--Analyze floor plans to find ways of meeting individual family needs and d 


Family Centrism 


"Individuals having an orientation toward this value are expected to regard 
the family as a relatively self-sufficient and tightly knit unit. They will 
often judge situations to be good or bad, desirable or undesirable in 
relation to the effect on the family as a whole." (Beyer) The individual 
might say: 


I want a house with enough room for our parents to feel free to move 
in...I want a house where family members can spend time together. 


Teachers and students might: 

--Investigate ways that houses can be arranged so that families have 

opportunity to share activities, yet have opportunity for privacy. 

--Visit homes that are well planned to provide for three or four generations 

to live in the same house. 

--Discuss advantages of selecting multi-purpose furniture, and furnishing 
multi-purpose rooms. 

--Identify ways a house may be changed to meet the needs of different age e 
groups, and different families as they move from one family life stage to “ 
another. 


Freedom 


"It is expected that a person who values freedom places emphasis on being 
allowed to make as many of his own decisions as possible. He tends to 

rebel at assignment, regimentation, and other forms of restrictions. He 
usually wants to pursue interests and activities of his own choosing. Thus, 
to a considerable extent, he is an individualist and a non-conformist, 
refuting the authority of custom." (Beyer) The individual might say: 


I want a house where I can change furniture around...In my house I 
want complete freedom to do as I please. 


Teachers and students might: 

--Determine the characteristics and the features houses may have if a 

family values freedom to a great extent. e 
--Describe features in the homes of their friends that indicate that 

freedom is a primary value of the family. 

--Discuss: If only one family member has this value, how might arrangements 

in the house be consistent with his value and yet not encroach on other 

family members ' wishes? 
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Aesthetics 


"A person holding this value is expected to evaluate his environment in 
terms of its orderliness, harmony, and beauty. He values what he himself 
sees or experiences, as opposed to what social opinion says he should 
experience. He usually wants to express his own individuality and his own 
tastes, and this tends to permit him to be singled out from others as an 
individual in his own right." (Beyer) The individual might say: 


I must have a house which is pleasant for me to look at...Having a 
garden makes living more beautiful. 


Teachers and students might: 

--Take a field trip to see actual houses and analyze the houses and 
individual rooms for total effect of aesthetic groupings. 

--Experiment with furnishings in the living room of the home economics 
department for most pleasing effects. 

--Experiment with changing the entire appearance of a room, merely by use 
of accessories. 

--Collect a group of fabrics (different colors and textures) and discuss 
what effects they give and where they might be used. 

--Arrange with real estate agents to visit vacant apartment buildings 
and houses. Plan ways that a family who places great value on beauty 
could change the apartment or house to satisfy this value. 


Economy 


"Economy is recognized as a value by persons who tend to emphasize the 
economical uses of goods and services. The worth of one item is usually 
measured against the worth of another before making a choice, frequently 
in monetary terms but sometimes in terms of efficiency. Economic 
pressures are quickly sensed by individuals who hold this value." (Beyer) 
The individual might say: 


I must have a location where nearby houses won't lower the resale 
value of my property. 


Teachers and students might: 

--Collect documents used when purchasing a house: investigation of title, 
recording of deed, contract, mortgage. Investigate comparative costs of 
different services concerned with house purchasing. 

--Investigate rental costs, with services provided in each case. 

--Talk with representatives of utility companies about ways to reduce 
utility bills. 

--Compute and compare interest costs of different loan companies and banks 
for buying furniture and major appliances "on time." 

--Compare costs of living in a mobile house, an apartment, and a house. 
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Leisure 


"A person holding this value tends to place personal enjoyment before work 
and its reward. Such a person wants more than the average amount of time 
for recreational activities. Leisure to him is an end in itself...(he) 

may either pursue recreational activities or simply be passive toward work." 
(Beyer) The individual might say: 


I want a house where I can have plenty of room for my recreation... 
A house is one place where I like to do things just for the fun of 
1te 


Teachers and students might: 

--Look at pictures of houses (interior and exterior) and suggest inexpensive 
physical changes that could be made to satisfy a family's value of leisure. 
--Plan ways that housework and other work in the home can be simplified to 
make for more leisure which the family values. 

--Role play a situation in which the value of leisure is not met satisfac- 
torily; determine possible effects on family members in other areas of 

their daily lives. 


Mental Health 


"The person who values mental health wants peace of mind primarily and will 
try to achieve this by attempting to control his enviornment, or, if he 
can not do that, adjusting to it in a way that will tend to reduce 
frustration, anxiety, and other inner conflicts." (Beyer) The individual 
might say: 


I want my house to give me a feeling of orderliness...I must have a 
house which gives me a feeling of calmness. When I'm upset I want a 
place in the house where I can be alone. 


Teachers and students might: 

--Search through current "women's magazines" for feature articles describing 
the home life of well known persons, with pictures of those persons' homes. 
Is there any evidence that the individual person and his family value mental 
health? Cite evidences. 

--Explore the market for ways to reduce sound levels in houses (such as the 
use of window fabrics and carpets, special "soundproof" ceiling materials). 
Try to find the causes of increased sound levels within the house and from 
outside the house. Show house plans with sleeping areas in the rear away 
from street sounds. 

--Find examples of mobile devices for attaining privacy inside the house, 
and the use of fencing and landscaping to provide privacy. 

--Cite examples of houses that provide for rest by family members (a quiet 
place for mother to take a nap in the middle of the day). 


Prestige 
"Individuals holding social prestige as a value generally have a great 


desire for the attention and respect of their peers. It is important to 
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them to be represented as the right kind of person. In some instances, 
they seek distinction in sophisticated and subtle ways and in other 
instances through extravagant display." (Beyer) The individual might say: 


I want a house which I can be proud to have my friends see. 


Teachers and students might: 

--Distinguish between families who have a high value of beauty, yet because 
of their income and special family needs, persons of lower income might 
mistakenly interpret the families’ values to be primarily social prestige. 
--Show how families of all economic levels may have prestige as a value. 
Explore ways that this value is expressed. 

--Cite examples of houses in the community which reflect prestige as a 
value; interpret the relationship of this value to other values held to be 
important. 

--Locate examples of houses (pictured in magazines) that show prestige as an 
apparent value expressed in sophisticated ways; in subtle ways; and through 
extravagant display. 


Physical Health 


"A person with this value tends to make his decisions according to what he 
thinks their effect will be on his physical well-being. He is likely to 
want to promote, or at least not to impair his physical health. He will 
be concerned with sunshine, fresh air, diet, physical exercise, and so on, 
and is likely to avoid situations that might lead to physical fatigue, il] 
health or accidents." (Beyer) The individual might say: 


I want every room in my house to have a good supply of fresh air. 


Teachers and students might: 

--Inventory their own homes for safety hazards. 

--Demonstrate scientific principles involved in accident prevention. 
--Read about ways that ventilation affects comfort, efficiency, and relation- 
ships. How can construction techniques, placement of house on the building 
lot and location of trees affect temperature control? 

--Explore work habits that will minimize fatigue. 

--Observe arrangement of rooms to meet physical needs. 

--Read research on the effect that temperature has on employees' 
productivity, and apply this knowledge to home activities. 
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IV-4. Crossword Puzzle--Hous ing é 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 27, p. 94 in Part One) 
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QNISNOH--31ZZNAd GYOMSSOYI 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE--HOUSING! 


ACROSS 
1. A multi-family, rental housing unit 
4, A type of moveable home 
6. The amount owed on property for tax purposes 
7. A value in housing important to individuals who seek independence 
11. The part of a property that usually requires time-consuming care from 
the homeowner F 
14. The amount your property is worth minus what you owe on it 
15. A sum of money borrowed with the agreement to repay according to the 
terms set by the lender 
16. A real estate broker 
18. The fee one pays for the use of someone else's money 
20. A value in housing which makes individuals desire an aesthetically 
pleasing environment 
21. One who has bought property 
25. A legal document attesting to an individual's ownership of property 
26. Property of monetary value put up to secure a loan 
28. An institution which some families wish to find near the neighborhood 
where they establish homes 
30. Objectives toward which individuals work 
31. Funds assessed by local, state and national governments to provide 
services for the general public 
32. One basic physical need of families and individuals 
33. A basis of comparison which sets acceptable limits for a desired goal 
35. One factor which influences housing choices 
36. A value in housing which makes individuals seek facilities for sharing 
as well as opportunities for privacy when they make housing choices 
37. A housing value held by individuals who have a great desire for the 
attention and respect of others 
38. A professional person legally empowered to act for a client 


2. To estimate the value of property 

3. A written agreement put in the care of a third party which does not 
become effective until certain conditions are fulfilled 

5. A housing value important to families who place special emphasis on 
price 

6. The legal description of a property plus its history of ownership 

8. A housing value held by individuals who respect the rights of others 

9. One of the factors influencing housing choices which is affected by 
the size of the family, the activities family members engage in and 
the possessions they have to store 

10. Paying for the use of someone else's property 

12. A legal agreement which pledges property as security for the payment 
of a loan and stipulates the procedure which will follow if the 
borrower fails to repay the loan 


IDeveloped by Mrs. Mary Lois Scott, Home Economics Teacher-Coordinator, q 
Wellington, Texas. | 
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13. A source for mortgage loans involving a small risk for the lending 
institution (initials--3 letters) 
14. A deposit of money made on property you wish to purchase to signify 
your intent to go through with the deal 
17. A housing value which prompts individuals to seek adequate room and 
facilities for recreation 
19. A term applied to the type of savings which equity represents 
22. Reducing the principal of a loan by making regular payments on it 
23. The important ideals and beliefs of individuals which influence the 
choices and decisions they make 
24. A factor influencing housing choices dependent upon services desired 
26. A multi-family housing unit in which apartments can be purchased 
and maintained by individual owners who also hold a proportionate 
interest in the common areas of the property 
27. A legal document describing the obligations agreed to by a tenant and 
a landlord 
29. A type of mortgage agreement that allows for the borrowing of additional 
sums under the terms of the original mortgage agreement 
34. A type of multi-family dwelling in which apartments may not be 
purchased outright and in which profits, expenses and risks are shared 
by the individuals and families who select this type of housing 
(abbreviation) 
ANSWERS TO CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
Across Down 
1. apartment 2. appraise 
4. mobile 3. escrow 
6. assessment 5. economy 
7. freedom 6. abstract 
11. yard 8. equality 
14. equity 9. space 
15. loan 10. renting 
16. realtor 12. mortgage 
18. interest 13ae GHA 
20. beauty 14. earnest 
21. owner 17. leisure 
[dao oy a 19. investment 
26. collateral 22. amortization 
28. school 23. values 
30. goals 24. facilities 
31. taxes 26. condominium 
32. shelter 27. lease 
33. standard 29. open end 
35. neighborhood 34. co-op 
36. family 
37. prestige 
38. attorney 
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SECTION ONE: CONSUMER BUYING 
UNIT IV: Housing and Home Furnishings 
IV-5. Housing Decisions 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 28, p. 94 in Part One) 


David Jackson, a junior accounting major in a state university, is engaged 
to Jane Bond, a junior primary education major. They plan to be married in 
June. David earns $200 a month at a part-time job in the business manager's 
office at the university. He receives $75 a month from an educational 
insurance policy his family took out on him when he was a child. Jane earns 
$25 per week working three hours a day and Saturday afternoons in a 
children's clothing shop. They will attend at least one session of summer 
school and keep their jobs. Jane's avocational interests are music and 

art. David's are hunting and gardening. They have a 1966 Ford Mustang, 

a portable TV, a stereo and a piano. . 


After graduation David plans to work in Dallas in a large accounting firm 
that handles the business affairs of a varied clientele including individuals, 
business firms and estates. David's beginning salary will be $600 a month, 
and he can expect to be earning $750 to $800 by the end of five years. He 
plans to work with this firm for about five years, then he would like to 

move from the city to a large town and establish his own accounting firm 

that would eventually include two or three partners. If he does well in 
private practice, he may eventually earn $15,000 to $18,000 per year. In 

the beginning, he may expect to earn about $10,000 a year. 


Jane will teach for four or five years, then they plan to have a family. 

She and David want two children. They prefer bringing their children up 

in a large town instead of the city. They plan to live a rather conservative 
life--participating in civic, school and church affairs--and doing many 
things together as a family. 


I. A. What is/are David's and Jane's central goal/goals? 
B. What are their satellite goals? 


C. What resources do they have that will help them reach their 
goals? 


D. Give three examples that indicate they have made some definite 
plans toward reaching those goals. 


II. They will have to make several decisions regarding housing at various 
stages in their family life cycle. From the choices or situations 
given below, tell what decision would be appropriate for the stage 
specified and give reasons for your opinion. 


Ipeveloped by Mrs. Mary Lois Scott, Home Economics Teacher-Coordinator, 
Wellington, Texas. 
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A. 
, 
Bis 
C. 
4 
Die 


Beginning--establishment phase (immediately after marriage through 

graduation) 

1. One-bedroom furnished apartment with central heating and air- 
conditioning. Bills paid; $125 a month. 

2. Two bedroom apartment with range, refrigerator, living room 
furnished, central heating. $80 per month, no bills paid. 

3. A two bedroom mobile home, two years old, in excellent 
condition, payments $90 per month, will be paid off in seven 
years. 


On the basis of your study of the classified ads, what kind of 
housing do you suggest they secure in Dallas? Consider (1) What 
can they afford to spend for housing? (2) Should they rent, buy, 
or build? Give reasons for your answer. (Be sure to discuss 
factors that would influence their decision.) 


Expectant and Childbearing phases 

At this stage of the family cycle David and Jane want to build or 
buy a home of their own. They have found a very beautiful four- 
bedroom brick home for $30,000. It is eight years old, in need 
of some redecorating, and in a neighborhood they like. The grounds 
are neat and well kept. They can borrow money at 5 3/4% for 30 
years. Could they afford this house? Under what circumstances 
would it not be too great a financial burden to them? What 
factors should they consider as they try to decide whether it 
would be better to buy this house or build a new house for the 
Same amount of money? (Show your work. Give reasons to justify 
your opinions.) 


Trace the housing needs of this couple through the remaining 
Stages of the family life cycle. What housing decisions lie ahead 
for them at each stage? Use the steps in decision-making to guide 
your thinking. Consider their goals, both present and long-term, 
their resources, the alternatives they have to consider, the 
possible outcomes of each alternative you suggest and then the 
decision you would recommend. Justify your reasoning. 


aa 


SECTION TWO: CONSUMER BUYING 
UNIT V: Buying and Maintaining Automotive Products and Services 
V-1: Forumla for Cost of Buying a Car 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 21, p. 101 in Part One) 


Total fixed and variable cost _ cost 
annual mileage per mile 


Problem: 


Bill bought a used car for $1400. The total of the three year note at 
the bank for the car loan was $2000. He budgeted approximately $40 a 
month for operation expenses. Based on past experiences, he estimated 
he would drive 50 miles a week. What will be the cost per mile for one 
year? 
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SECTION TWO: CONSUMER BUYING 
UNIT V: Buying and Maintaining Automotive Parts and Services 
V-2. But Couldn't We Buy This Car? 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 3, p. 99 in Part One) 


The Williams family is considering the purchase of a second car. Mrs. 
Williams is a private secretary and rides to work with her husband. Her 
hours are not exactly the same as his, therefore, she could often use her 
time to a better advantage if she could have her own car. 


Keith Williams is 18 years old. He will be allowed to drive the new car 
to junior college 30 miles away where he will be taking courses three 
days a week this summer. Although he owns a car (a ten year old model!), 
he will use the new car for dating. 


Mr. Williams, manager of a department store, will use the car occasionally 
on week-ends for recreational excursions. Each family member has strong 
preferences regarding the kind of car he thinks should be bought. 


DIRECTIONS: Role play this situation. As you do try to answer some of the 
following questions considering different family members' viewpoints. 


What factors should the Williams consider in deciding on a car? 

What size car would fit their needs. What options might they consider? 
What price range might be suitable? Should they buy the car now or 
wait? Should they use cash or credit? Will they buy a new or used car? 
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SECTION TWO: CONSUMER BUYING 
UNIT VI ss. <Food 
VI-1;.. Biscuits: <.fo Buycor Make?! 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 20, p. 106 in Part One) 


(Sample--could adapt to any product) 


I. Score the three types of biscuits you are comparing according to the 
Betty Crocker score sheet you were given. Call the canned biscuits 
A, the mix biscuits B, and the biscuits from "scratch" C. 
II. Compare preparation time for biscuits 
A B & 
Time began 
Time finished 
Elapsed time 
III. Compare number of pieces of equipment used in preparation of 
A B G 
IV. Find the cost of each type of biscuit, using one cup flour for basic 
biscuits and one cup biscuit mix to compare with one can biscuits. 
A B C 
Cost of ingredients: 
Lice flour = 35 1 /2¢ Cost of baking powder and salt is 
1c. shortening = 13¢ negligible. You might add 1/2¢ to 
1c. milk = 7¢ total cost. 
Tl comix = 8¢ 
CONCLUSIONS : 


Best quality biscuit 

Lease expensive biscuit 

Circumstances under which each would be a desirable choice (Use your own 
paper) 


IDeveloped by Mrs. Mary Lois Scott, Home Economics Teacher-Coordinator , 
Wellington, Texas. 
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SECTION TWO: CONSUMER BUYING 
UNIT VI: Food 

VI-2. The Cost of Home Cooking|! 
by Mary Lumsden 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 21, p. 106 in Part One) 


Carol and Larry were recently married. Larry works at a local service 
station and Carol works at a nearby factory. 


By the time Carol gets home from work every night she is exhausted. As 
she enters the house she is usually greeted by the familiar words of her 
husband, "What's for supper tonight, honey?" 


Carol begins at once to prepare her meal by getting out the convenience 
foods and taking the packaged mixes from the cupboard shelf. 


Let's listen to their discussion tonight: 


"Carol, I wish you could cook like my mother. She never used any of those 
mixes. I'11l even bet you could save lots of money if you made things your- 
self instead of using those convenience foods, and you know we need to 

save all the money that we can." 


"So you think that convenience foods are more expensive? While I'm preparing 
Supper why don't you read this pamphlet that I just ordered? See if what 
it has to say about convenience foods changes your mind." 


Larry sits down with the pamphlet and begins to read. "This is interesting. 
I really hadn't thought of it in this way. I guess we do have to count the 
cost of your time. 


"It says right here that preparation time is less for these convenience 
foods than those prepared at home. In home prepared foods one must consider 
the amount of time used in reading directions, peeling, cutting, stirring, 
measuring, pouring, putting on and removing from the range, and serving and 
cleaning up. 


"Sometimes the food cost of convenience foods is actually less than the 

cost of the ingredients for home-prepared products because of the efficiency 
possible in mass production. It says that the average ‘convenience food' 
meal, for four, costs $2.23 and is prepared in 32 min. while the average 
home-prepared meal cects $2.00 but takes on the average 1 hour and 59 min. 
to prepare. When you value the time of the homemaker at $1.40 per hour, 

you are actually saving 38% of the total cost in using prepared foods." 


TReprinted from I]linois Teacher for Contemporary Roles. Urbana, 
Illinois: Division of Home Economics Education, University of Illinois. 
Vol. XIII, No. 2. November-December, 1969. pp. 84-85. 
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"And just think, Larry," says Carol, "if I had to prepare a complete meal 


after I came home from work, we wouldn't be eating until nine or ten o'clock. 


How would your stomach like that? If it took me that long to prepare 
supper I wouldn't have time to do the cleaning, ironing and all of the 
other things that I have to do tonight. Of course, if you would like, I 
could send the ironing out and have a cleaning lady come in every day so 
that I could spend more time preparing your meals." 


"No, Carol," says Larry, "I think you're the wise one. I wonder why my 
mother doesn't use convenience foods." 


"IT don't know. There's something else you will have to remember, too," 
says Carol. "I haven't had as much experience in preparing food as your 
mother. I'm probably saving us lots of indigestion pains by using con- 
venience foods." 


They both laugh as they sit down to eat their "convenience meal." 


This story could be followed by another one about a couple who loved to 
cook as a hobby, saved money on food, had dishes they could not have bought 
and into which they put extra nutritive values, etc. 


After students had read both, a discussion could reveal which appealed more 


and why. Differing viewpoints could be supported and respected. The role 
of values in decision-making could be pointed out. 
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Home Economics Section Two 
4 Instructional Materials Center Unit VI 
Lubbock, Texas 
SECTION TWO: CONSUMER BUYING 
UNIT VI: Food 
VI-3. Cartoon on Food Additives 


4 (See Suggested Learning Experience No. 23, p. 106 in Part One) 


OFF THE RECORD By Ed Reed 
BOB + DORIS 


“Doris, know what? — This product is composed 
of nothing EXCEPT additives.”’ 


OBJECTIVES: To become aware of the widespread use of food additives. 

What are food additives? Why are they used? 

Examine packaged food products in the foods lab and make a list of all the 
food additives they contain. Did you find any product to be free of 
additives? 


y Who determines which and how much additive(s) a product can contain? 


Do you recall any recent controversy regarding the use of food additives? 
How was it resolved? 


»y lOff the Record by Ed Reed reproduced by permission of the Register 
and Tribune Syndicate, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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SECTION TWO: CONSUMER BUYING 
UNIT VII: Clothing 


VII-1. This Is Our New School Uniform 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 1, p. 
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109 in Part One) 


NEw SCHOOL 
UN I FORM: 
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SECTION TWO: CONSUMER BUYING 
UNIT VII: Clothing 
VII-2. Cartoons 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 4, p. 109 in Part One) 


THE BETTER HALF ! By Bob Barnes 


970, 
and Tribune Syndicate 


h, I'm so glad you like my new hat, dear!" 


OBJECTIVE: To recognize individual differences in clothing values 

Did you ever buy an article of clothing with which you were greatly pleased, 
only to find that your family members thought it was a ridiculous or most 
unsuitable purchase? If so, what was it? 

What prompted you to buy it? 


Did the family's displeasure spoil the pleasure you expected to find in 
owning and wearing the article? 


Can you recall ridiculous clothing purchases that your family members have 
made in the past? 


How do you account for these conflicting views regarding what is suitable 
and what is ridiculous? 


The Better Half by Bob Barnes reproduced by permission of the 
Register and Tribune Syndicate, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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» FROM NINE TO FIVE | By Jo Fischer 


‘Will you please drive slower? I hardly have time to see 
what’s in the store windows!”’ 


OBJECTIVE: To recognize how individual values are reflected in the things 
that attract one's attention 


Study the four people in this picture and tell how you think the three 
people are reacting to the speaker. 


What has probably been the reaction of the two silent passengers and the 
bus driver as they drove past all the window displays? What has been 
holding their attention? 


If each of these people went into a store to purchase an item of clothing, 
» what values would be most influential in determining his clothing choice? 
Why do you think so? 


With which of the people do you identify most closely? Why? 


», Icourtesy Publishers-Hall Syndicate, New York, New York. 
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SECTION TWO: CONSUMER BUYING 
UNLT Wil: Clothangs: 
VII-3. Jane Decides! 
by Maurietta Cusey 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 14, p. 110 in Part One) 


Jane came bursting into the kitchen, executing a jubilant dance around her 
mother. 


“Mother, guess who just called?" Not waiting for an answer the words 
tumbled forth. "Dan Myers, the dreamiest boy in school and he wants me 

to go to the Homecoming Dance. He's the answer to every girl's prayer, 

and he's asked me! Mother, I'll have to have a new dress. I just can't 
go in that old blue velvet with DAN MYERS! There's the dreamiest dress at 
the Fashion Nook. It's just the dress to give me a new personality. 
Mother, may I? Can we possibly--I know we decided the blue velvet would 
do if I were asked to the Dance. But I didn't dare hope Dan would ask me." 


"That's wonderful that such a popular boy asked you to the dance; but surely 
it doesn't make that much difference in your choice of dress. The blue one 
is really becoming to you. It's your best color and the style is good, too." 


"But Mother, it just. isn't Dan's type. Besides all the other girls are 

planning on new dresses for this special occasion. It only comes once a 
year. Perhaps I could give up my allowance for several months and maybe 
a few more baby sitting jobs--" 


"Jane, I do realize how important this is to you; but perhaps we can talk 

it over a bit more. Do you remember our family planning session last week? 
When we planned our expenditures for this month, there was little left for 
extras. The new tires for the car, David's dentist bill and your new winter 
coat are immediate expenses that are imperative. If you gave up your 
allowance, how would you cover your current expenses--school supplies, 
lunches, etc.?" 


"Maybe I could make my old coat do for another season." 


"That will be your decision to make, Jane, if you feel this one time 
warrants such a sacrifice." 


Jane went to her room to think for awhile. She was not very happy to give 
up either the coat or the dress. After awhile she came back to the kitchen. 


"You've made your point, Mother. I would look pretty silly in that old 
winter coat and an expensive new dress; but thanks for giving me the 
opportunity of making the decision. I guess it wouldn't be worth being in 
debt the rest of the year just so I could look glamorous one night. The 


ITaken from I1linois Teacher for Contemporary Roles. Urbana, Il]linois: 
Home Economics Education, University of Illinois, Vol. XIII, No. 2, November- 
December, 1969. pp. 79-81. 
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blue velvet it will be, and Dan can take me as I am. Maybe you would help 
me do a little something to it?" 


"Of course. Perhaps a glittery trim at the neck and hemline for a bit more 
glamour. Time expended in handwork can take the place of money." 


"Thanks for the idea. Really, Mother, the blue velvet is more my type, and 
Dan did ask me the way I am!" 


1. How would you rate the communication or understanding between this 
mother and daughter? Can you think of other ways this mother might 
have responded? How might this have affected Jane's response? 


2. Why were the items listed for purchase more important than the new 
dress? 


3. Pretend Jane had decided to go ahead in purchasing the dress in 
preference to the needed coat. It is now a month later and the weather 
is cold. Dan has asked her for another date; this time to go to a play. 
Can you imagine the possible conversation that might take place between 
Mother and Jane? (This would be a good situation for role playing.) 


4, This story implies the family meets together to go over finances, 
making plans that involve all. How do you feel about such a family 
planning session? How could this solve financial problems in a family? 
Written assignment: 
Make a list of the items you want in the next week. How much money is 
involved in this? How many of these items will you actually secure? How 
will you decide which to buy? What do the other members of your family 
want to buy? 
Make a list of items you would like to have in the next three or four months. 


Will your immediate day-to-day purchases affect your ability to acquire these 
items? 
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SECTION TWO: CONSUMER BUYING 
UNTT VII: "Clothing: 
VII-4. Alice Selects a Coat! 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 19, p. 111 in Part One) 


Use your own paper in responding to the following items: 


I 


Le 


Alice is shopping for a new coat. She has a dress coat two years old 
and a corduroy school coat one year old. She is going to college next 
fall and is trying to select a coat that will fit into her college 
wardrobe. Coat I is the most flattering to her coloring. Coat II is 
more versatile. Coat III is an all-weather coat. If she chooses 

coat one, what values will be most strongly influencing her? 


What values (or advantages) will she be giving up if she does not 
choose coat two? 


What values will she be giving up by not choosing coat three? 


What disadvantages do you see in her choosing coat one? coat two? 
coat three? 


What coat do you think she should choose and why? 


Would this be the same coat you would choose to meet the needs of your 
own wardrobe? Why? If not, which one would you choose and why? 


Interview one of your classmates to determine which of the coats 
She would choose and why. 


How do you account for this difference in choices? 

Advertising has two purposes: one, to furnish pertinent information to 
the consumer and the other, to make a psychological appeal that will 
sell the product. Evaluate the advertisements on display. (Use your 
own paper.) Put the items of information from each ad under the proper 
heading. 

Important Consumer Information Psychological Appeal 

is 

Z. 
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IDeveloped by Mrs. Mary Lois Scott, Home Economics Teacher-Coordinator, 


Wellington, Texas. 
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Which advertisement do you think gives most adequate consumer information? 
What other information is needed in each of the three other ads to 
enable one to make an intelligent decision about buying? 


[NOTE TO TEACHER: Display pictures of two currently fashionable coats 
that a high school senior might choose. Coat I should be glamorous 
and, perhaps, impractical. Coat II should be a very attractive coat 
but more versatile than coat I. Coat III is an all-weather coat. | 
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PART TWO | J 
SECTION THREE: CONSUMER CITIZENSHIP 
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Home Economics Section Three 
Instructional Materials Center ; Uni tert 
Lubbock, Texas 


SECTION THREE: CONSUMER CITIZENSHIP 
UNIT I: Government Protection of the Consumer 
I-1. Pre-Test on Federal Agencies Abbreviations 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 1, p. 117 in Part One) 


Below is a list of abbreviations commonly used when describing federal 
agencies related to consumer protection. Next to each abbreviation, write 
the correct name of the agency. 


HEW 
CAB 
FAA 
FCC 
FPC 
FRB 
FIC 
ICC 
VA 
CAC 
USDA 
FDA 


aa el er 
M—_OWOONDOHPWND — 


Answers to pre-test abbreviations are listed below: 


Health, Education, and Welfare 
Civil Aeronautics Board 

Federal Aviation Agency 

Federal Communications Commission 
Federal Power Commission 

Federal Reserve Board 

Federal Trade Commission 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
Veterans Administration 

Consumer Advisory Council 

United States Department of Agriculture 
Food and Drug Administration. 


ey 
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SECTION THREE: CONSUMER CITIZENSHIP 
UNIT I: Government Protection of the Consumer 
I-2. Government Agencies 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 3, p. 117 in Part One) 


Department of Agriculture, USDA (Agriculture Marketing Service, Agricultural 
Research Service) 


Department of Commerce (National Bureau of Standards, Office of Technical 
Services, Patent Office, Office of Business Economics, Weather Bureau, 
Bureau of Public Roads) 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, HEW (Public Health Service, 
Office of Education, Food and Drug Administration) 


Department of the Interior (Bureau of Commercial Fisheries) 
Department of Justice 

Department of Labor (Bureau of Labor Statistics) 

Post Office Department 

Treasury Department (Comptroller of the Currency, Coast Guard) 
Civil Aeronautics Board, CAB 

Federal Aviation Agency, FAA 

Federal Communications Commission, FCC 

Federal Power Commission, FPC 

Federal Reserve Board, FRB 

Federal Trade Commission, FTC 

Department of Housing and Urban Development, HUD 

Interstate Commerce Commission, ICC 

Veterans Administration, VA 

Consumer Advisory Council, CAC 


President's. Committee on Consumer Interests 
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Lubbock, Texas 


SECTION THREE: CONSUMER CITIZENSHIP 
UNIT I: Government Protection of Consumer 
1-4. Consumer Information 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 20, p. 119 in Part One) 
Here's how one consumer's day might go if he got all the latest news: 
Before breakfast, he learns from the FIC that the razor blades he uses, are 
"not materially superior to stainless steel blades" during the first five 


shaves despite what the ads say, and whatever corrosion occurred on Brand 
X blades "had no material effect" on shaving performance. 


At breakfast, he hears the same agency question the claims that the Low 
Calorie Breakfast he is having "is of as much or more nutritional benefit 
as a breakfast comprised of two fresh eggs, two slices of bacon, two slices 
of buttered toast and an orange or glass of orange juice." (Incidentally, 
according to an earlier study at Cornell University, this advertised 
breakfast might also cost more.) 


When he switches to a new brand of instant non-fat dry milk, he learns it 
has recently been recalled because of salmonella in samples tested by the 
FDA. 


On his way to work in his 1969 coupe, he hears that the National Highway 
Safety Bureau claims that this model and the 1968 sedan have stearing 
columns that do not meet Federal safety standards despite the company's 
certification. 


And he learns that his favorite tire company has agreed to recall 
approximately 43,000 tires because samples failed to pass endurance and 
strength tests required by the government. 


He later is told by the FTC that the claims made for the new "autostabilizer" 
on his wife's car misrepresented that it is an effective safety device, that 
it is an anti-skid device that will increase traction, and that it will 
automatically pull the rear end of a skidding car into line or will help 
save lives. 


Back home, he gets set to apply their usual week-killer on the yard, only 
to be “told by his wife, who heard it from the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 

that the chemical has been banned for such use because it had caused birth 
defects in mice. (It was not banned, however, on ranges and pastureland. ) 


lReprinted by permission from U.S. Consumer. Vol. IV, No. 4, April 
Zhe 90. 
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At dinner, he may begin to wonder about the purity of the meat he is eating 


after hearing about the latest firm fined for shipping uninspected meat fe 
across state borders, according to the USDA. 


Then, as he prepares to take his daily exercise with his trusty old exercise 
machine, he sees a story in the paper from the FDA saying it has “serious 


potential for damage to the heart and other vital body organs." Good 
night. 
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SECTION THREE: CONSUMER CITIZENSHIP 
UNIT II: Government Legislation 
II-1. Transparencies on Government Legislation 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 1, p. 123 in Part One) 
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SECTION THREE: CONSUMER CITIZENSHIP | 
UNIT II: Government Legislation fe 
II-2. Federal Legislation 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 1, p. 123 in Part One) 
Prior to 1950 


Sherman Antitrust Act of 1890--encouraged free market and fair competition c 
by prohibiting all contracts, combinations, and conspiracies that monopolize 

or restrain interstate or foreign trade; and prohibited businessmen from 

agreeing among themselves not to compete. An individual or corporation 

acting alone cannot violate this law. 


Meat Inspection Act (1906)--provided beginning of federal supervision and 
regulation in meat industry where products were involved in interstate 
commerce. 


Clayton Act (1914)--supplemented Sherman Antitrust Act of 1890 and closed 
loopholes in it. It is aimed at activities of individual businessmen 

rather than at groups of businessmen acting together. It condemns any action 
that enables an individual seller to monopolize a market. 


Federal Trade Commission Act (1914)--created the Federal Trade Commission 
which enforces laws prohibiting unfair trade practices. 


Robinson-Patman Act (1936)--prevented restraint of trade. One purpose is ‘< 
to prevent the seller from giving unusual discounts to one customer and 
requiring someone else to pay the standard price. 


Miller-Tydings Act (1937)--made state fair-trade laws valid. 


Wheeler-Lea Act (1938)--an amendment to the Federal Trade Commission Act. 
Provisions of the amendment are: 

1. In general, all unfair methods of competition in commerce as well 
as unfair or deceptive acts or practices, are declared unlawful. 

2. It is unlawful to publish or distribute false advertising in order 
to induce purchases of foods, drugs, devices, or cosmetics. 

3. Publishers, radio broadcasters, advertising agencies, and other 
advertising media are relieved from liability for advertising 
statements, unless they refuse to furnish the Commission with the 
name and address of the manufacturer, packer, distributor, seller, 
or advertising agency that causes the distribution of the advertise- 


ments. 
4, False advertising is defined as advertising that is "misleading in ‘< 
a material respect," including the failure to reveal facts as to 


consequence that may result from the use of the advertised 
commodities. 


Federal Food and Drug Act (1938)--insured that foods are safe, pure, and 

wholesome, and made under sanitary conditions; that drugs and therapeutic 

devices are safe and effective for their intended uses; that cosmetics are (\ 
safe and prepared from appropriate ingredients; that all of these products 

are honestly and informatively labeled and packaged. It makes it illegal 

to move or sell in interstate commerce goods that do not meet acceptable 

standards. 
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Securities and Exchange Act (1934)--provides Federal Reserve Board with 
power to limit amount of credit one can obtain for purpose of purchasing 
stocks on registered security exchanges. 


Wool Products Labeling Act (1939)--classified wool product as any product 
made wholly or in part of new, unused wool, reprocessed wool, or reused 
wool. Label must indicate class of wool used, percentage of fibers that 
are actual wool, and whether it is loaded or weighted in any way. The 
name of the manufacturer, distributor, or retailer must be on the label. 


1950-1959 


Fur Products Labeling Act (1951)--required that each product made of fur 
must be identified with a stamp, tag, or label giving specific information 
as to kind, name, and grade of fur. 


Flammable Fabrics Act (1953)--prohibits manufacture and/or sale of any 
article of wearing apparel that does not meet Commercial Standard for 
Flammability of Clothing Textiles prepared by Commercial Standards Division 
of Department of Commerce. It is enforced by the Federal Trade Commission. 


Automobile Disclosure Act of 1959--prevented misrepresentation by dealers 
of the value of the cars they sell and the trade-in allowances they give. 


1960-1970 


Color Additive Amendment (1960)--required retesting of all colors previously 
listed for certification. 


Federal Hazardous Substances Labeling Act (1960)--required warning labels 
and other consumer-protection information to appear on any household pro- 
duct such as foods, drugs, and cosmetics that is toxic, corrosive, or 
flammable or that is an irritant or a strong sensitizer, or that generates 
dangerous pressure through decomposition, heat, or other means. 


Textile Fiber Products Identification Act (1960)--protected consumers by 
requiring that textile fiber products bear labels identifying each fiber 
by the name for it that was approved by the Federal Trade Commission. The 
percentage of the fiber, by weight, in the piece of textile fabric must be 
given. 


Kefauver-Harris Drug Amendments to Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (1962) -- 
broadened scope of Food and Drug Administration's work and provided 
additional protection for consumers. It required drug makers to show by 
substantial evidence that any new drug is effective as well as safe. 


National Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act and Highway Safety Act (1966) -- 
insured that all new cars manufactured after January 1, 1968, would conform 


Zo 


to Federal motor vehicle safety regulations and sets national standards of 
tests and regulations for drivers. 


Fair Packaging and Labeling Act (1967)--enabled Food and Drug Administration 
to regulate packaging and labeling to prevent deception. It required clear 
indication of weight or volume; amount in each serving; standards for 
descriptions; and ingredients in amounts of proportions. 


Wholesome Meat Act (1967)--extended the provisions of the 1906 Act so that 
all meat, not just that covered in interstate commerce, would be inspected 
by either the Federal government or an adequate state program. 


Freedom of Information Act (1967)--opened all federal information not 
violating national security or trade secrets to the public. 


Wholesome Poultry Products Act (1968)--updated the 1957 Poultry Products 
Inspection Act and provided for the inspection of all poultry and poultry 
products under a national uniform standard for wholesomeness. 


Radiation for Health and Safety Act (1968)--dealt with radiation output 
of color television and electronic ovens. The act set standards for 
television. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is to carry out 
research to determine what the biological effects of radiation are, at 
what levels they are dangerous, and to set regulatory standards. 


Toy Safety Act of 1969--amended the Federal Hazardous Substances Act to 
protect children from toys which are hazardous due to the presence of 
electrical, mechanical, or thermal hazards, and for other purposes. 


Public Health Smoking Cigarette Act of 1969--extended public health protection 
with respect to cigarette smoking. 


Environmental Quality Control Act (1969)--established Environmental Quality 
Council. It is presided over by President of United States or the Vice 
President in his absence and is composed of the Vice President, and 
Secrtaries of the following departments: Agriculture; Commerce; Health, 
Education, and Welfare; Housing and Urban Development; Interior; Trans- 
portation; others as need is seen. 


Functions: 

1. Advise President on environmental quality matters 

2. Recommend measures to ensure that programs dealing with development 
and conservation of natural resources take into account environmental 
effects 

3. Review adequacy of systems for monitaring and predicting environ- 
mental changes 

4. Foster cooperation between federal, state, and local governments 
and private organizations in environmental programs 

5. Seek advancement of scientific knowledge to prevent the endangering 
of man's health and well-being 

6. Stimulate public and private programs and activities to protect 
against pollution 
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Clean Air Act (1969)--made provision for fuel and vehicle research to 
eliminate air pollution. 


Truth-in-Lending, Regulation Z (1969)--required that the cost of credit 
be made available in writing to the borrower and/or customer so he will 
know how much he is paying for credit and its relative cost in percentage 
terms. 


Federal Trade Commission Trade Practice Rule (1970)--baned the unsolicited 
mailing of credit cards and suggests that unsolicited ones be mailed to 
the Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D.C. 20580, with a letter 
explaining how the cards were received and that they were not asked for or 
accepted. 
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UNIT II: Government Legislation 


SECTION THREE: CONSUMER CITIZENSHIP & 
II-3. Yardstick for Comparison 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 7, p. 124 in Part One) 


Truth-in-Lending Law requires: 


Revolving accounts to include C 
the following information: 


Balance outstanding at be- 
ginning of the billing period 
Amount and date of each credit 
extension during the billing 
periods--and a brief descrip- 
tion of any purchase 

Amount credited to the account 
during the billing period-- 
for payments, returns, exchanges 
Dollar amount of finance 
charge 

Periodic rate used to figure 
charges 

Annual percentage rate charge 
Balance on which charges are 


computed 
Closing date (@ 
Date for paying without 


incurring additional credit 
charges 


Time Payment or installment 
contracts to state: 


Name and address of buyer 

and seller 

Description of the purchase 

Cash price 

Down payment or trade-in 

allowance, if any 

Unpaid balance 

Itemized list of charges not 

included in finance charge 

Total amount financed 

Finance charge in dollar amount . 
Annual percentage rate (@ 
Date on which charges begin 

to accrue 

Number, amount, and due dates 

of payments 

Total payments 

Amount and explanation of 

penalities for late payment 

Description of security interest (" 
held by the creditor, if any 
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SECTION THREE: CONSUMER CITIZENSHIP 
UNIT III: Fraud, Deception, and Quackery 
III-1. Figured for Fraud 
III-2. Destined to Deception 
III-3. Cues to Quackery 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 1, p. 127 in Part One) 
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Home Economics Section Three 
Instructional Materials Center Unit III 
Lubbock, Texas 


SECTION THREE: CONSUMER CITIZENSHIP 
UNIT III: Fraud, Deception, and Quackery 
I1I-4. The High-Pressure Salesman 
(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 2, p. 127 in Part One) 
Sally Jones: A typical high school graduate 


Mr. Joe Blowhard: A high-pressure salesman 


Mr. Blowhard: Hello, sucker, or-er, I mean Miss Jones, Congratulations. I 
heard you're graduating from high school soon. I'm Joe 
Blowhard of the Fly-by-Night Pot and Pan Company. I'm sure 
you've heard of our reputable, honorable company, haven't 
you? Oh, of course you have. 


Sally: Well...er...yes...(Joe interrupts) 

Mr. Blowhard: Wonderful! Our company has a special bargain for graduating 
seniors. You ask why we offer you such a good deal? Well, 
we feel that you graduates deserve a little something extra. 


Sally: That's nice--what are you?..... (interrupted) 


Mr. Blowhard: Well, we're offering some beautiful cookware at a very low cost. 


I'm sure you'll want to plan to purchase some of these for 
that hope chest that I'm sure a pretty girl like you has 
already started. 


Sally: But I don't have a hope chest -- 

Mr. Blowhard: I was just coming to that. For a limited time only we are 
offering a free hope chest with the purchase of our cookware. 
You may ask--How can we afford to do this? Well, we feel 
high school seniors deserve a reward for their great 
accomplishment. 

Sally: Oh, that's grand--what do I have to..... 

Mr. Blowhard: We're offering style 6, 11, and 14 at a low $39.95 and style 
14 is our saucepan set for only $3.98 down. Monthly payments 
are easy--just $2.50 a month--less than 10 cents a day. 

Sally: When will I get my new hope chest? 


IDeveloped by students of Mrs. Albie Rasmussen, Department of Family 
Economics, Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kansas. 
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Mr. Blowhard: 


Mr. Blowhard: 
Sally: 


Sally: 


It will be delivered with the first shipment. Due to our 
great response, it will probably be a month or so before 


delivery, but I'm sure your wait will be worth your while. 


Now, if you'll just sign here. (Sally signs) Thank you 
very much and I'm sure you'll be pleased. 


(smiling, smirk) Goodbye, Miss Jones. 
Goodbye, Mr. Blowhard, and thank you again. 


(Sally is smiling and happy. Then suddenly she stops to 
think.) 


How much does the whole set cost? 

How can I get in touch with him? I didn't check his I.D. 
Do I actually need this cookware? 

Can I afford it now? 

Can I stop the payments? 

I wonder what the hope chest is like. 
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SECTION THREE: CONSUMER CITIZENSHIP 


UNIT III: Fraud, Deception, and Quackery 
III-5. Americans Spend Money on the Word "Free"! 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 2, p. 127 in Part One) 
Setting: Store counter 


High school girl: (Runs in breathlessly) Is this where I pick up my free 
cologne? 


Sales clerk: Yes, you get this exquisite cologne imported directly 
from Paris. 


Girl: Gosh! That's an awfully small bottle. 
Clerk: You know the old saying: The best things come in small packages. 
Girl: What does it smell like? Sexy, I hope! 


Clerk: (opens bottle and waves it in front of girl's nose) Heavenly, 
absolutely heavenly. 


Girl: Oh! I can hardly wait to put some on. 
Clerk: (businesslike) Now! What color makeup mirror would you prefer? 
Girl: (surprised) Makeup mirror? What do you mean? 


Clerk: The cologne is free with this lovely mirror which we are offering-- 
today only--at an amazingly low price of $34.95. 


Girl: $34.95? You've got to be kidding! I thought the cologne was 
free! 


Clerk: It is free when you buy this lovely makeup mirror. It's a real 
bargain at $34.95! We have just a few left. 


Girls” Webis Idonst Know +..62 


Clerk: A lovely young lady like you can't afford to be without this mirror 
that ordinarily sells for $49.95. 


Girl: Really? 


IDeveloped by students of Mrs. Albie Rasmussen, Department of Family 
Economics, Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kansas. 
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Clerk: 


Girl: 


Clerk: 


Girl: 


Clerk: 


Girl: 


Clerk: 


Girl: 


Clerk: 


Girl: 


Clerk: 


That's a saving of $15 on the mirror. And the cologne sells at $20 
an ounce. Now just sit down and let me show you the colors which 
we carry. : 


Well...I don't know..I really do like it though. (Sits down and 
starts looking at mirror.) 


Look! I'm not really a sales clerk at all. I'm one of the students 
in Family Economics. We want to demonstrate one of the many 
examples of advertising which tricks the consumer into thinking he's 
getting something for nothing. 


(angry--jumps up) There ought to be a law against it! 


We do have the recently enacted Buyers Protection Act to protect 
consumers against frauds, but consumers have to help themselves by 
not believing deceptive advertising such as this which sounds as 
if you are getting something for nothing. 


(hanging her head) I feel so foolish. 


You aren't the first consumer to bite on a "come-on" scheme like 
this. Americans spend millions of dollars on the word "free." 
(points to posters) 


What a gyp! I came clear up here and what did I get--nothing! 


You got something better than a tiny bottle of cologne! You got 
a tip on how to be a better consumer. (hands girl a card) We 
hope the scented Family Econocard will remind you that a consumer 
must expect to pay a fair price for merchandise. 


(reading on back of card) This is a real groovy motto. (reads 
back of card) The best protection against deception and fraud 
is an alert consumer. 

(to crowd) Thank you for coming to visit the Family Economics 
Department, and remember (points to sign and reads) Americans 
spend millions of dollars on the word "free." 


-End- 
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I) 1-6. 


SECTION THREE: CONSUMER CITIZENSHIP 
UNIT III: Fraud, Deception, and Quackery 
Fasten Your Seat Belts But Hang Onto Your Money! 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 2, p. 127 in Part One) 


(Relax, enjoy yourself, ad lib.) 


Salesman: 


Say: 


Salesman: 


Sally: 


Salesman: 


Say: 


Salesman: 


Sally: 


Salesman: 


Sally: 


Salesman: 


Sally: 


Salesman: 


Sally: 


Good morning lovely lady! 
Night Airline School. 


I'm Mr. Blowhard from the Fly by 


But I've already planned on going to another airline school. 
I'm glad to hear of your interest in airline training. Now, 
our school will assure free placement service in a major air- 
line. All of our graduates have been placed "somewhere." 
(gets out a contract and pen and places it in front of Sally) 


I am going to attend the school sponsored by the airline which 
hires me. 


Of course, but a background in our school will give you poise, 


— 


sophistication, and charm so essential to gracious living. 
Uh huh? And what's this going to cost? 


First let me explain that our instructors have been selected 
from top echelon executives. 


What's it going to cost? 
Only $350 for eight weeks! 
How about living costs? 


The school maintains facilities at the Hilton Plaza at a slight 
nominal cost to the students. 


But my Aunt Sally who flies for the airline which sponsors the 
school I plan to attend says the airline trains their own 
employees . 


(Chidingly) Now, you don't look like the kind of a girl who 
plods along in her old maid aunt's footsteps. 


But my airline will pay me a salary while I'm being trained. 


TDeveloped by students of Mrs. Albie Rasmussen, Department of Family 
Economics, Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kansas. 
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Salesman: 


Sally: 


Salesman: 


Sally: 


Salesman: 


Think how much more you could get if you were trained by Fly by 
Night's top executives! . 


How much more!! That's just it!! You can't really promise me 
anything. 


Our school guarantees to place all their qualified graduates. 


(In a huff) Well, I probably wouldn't qualify! And by the way 
my Aunt Sally is not an old maid. She's really cool! She's 
wised me up on Fly By Night Airline School. (Walks off 
indignantly) 


(Stands alone) That Sally's one girl who is too smart to fall 
for my line. Most girls fall for these way out promises. They 
end up spending good money without checking into the false 
promises. They sign a contract without reading and they're 
sorry later. They haven't been warned to 

Fasten the seat belt 

But hang onto your money! 
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SECTION THREE: CONSUMER CITIZENSHIP 
UNIT III: Fraud, Deception, and Quackery 
III-7. "In" Basket--"Out" Basket Situations 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 3, p. 127 in Part One) 
"In" Basket 


Directions: Draw one of the situations from the "in" basket. Read the 
Situation, then decide what you would do as a consumer. Use 
whatever resources you need to arrive at a solution. 


Situations: (1) A new "doctor" moves into your community. He advertises 
in the paper that he can cure all without surgery or 
X-rays. 

(2) A local retail merchant puts an ad in the paper inviting 
consumers to come in and buy diamond watches at whole- 
Sale prices. 

(3) Through the mail you have received a letter soliciting 
money to support a local training center for handicapped 
children. You are asked to pledge a monthly amount or 
to make one donation. 

(4) You have received an unordered package through the mail. 
It contains greeting cards to sell. 


"Out" Basket 
Solutions: Write your decision for each situation on an "out" sheet and 


place in the "out" basket. Later share the solutions to each 
problem with classmates. 
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SECTION THREE: CONSUMER CITIZENSHIP 
UNIT IV: Rights and Responsibilities 
IV-1. Basic Consumer Rights 6 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 1, p. 133 in Part One) 
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BASIC CONSUMER RIGHTS 
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SECTION THREE: CONSUMER CITIZENSHIP 
UNIT IV: Rights and Responsibilities 
IV-2. Consumer Responsibilities @ 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 5, p. 134 in Part One) 
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TO BE INFORMED 
Questions 


If we aS consumers have the right to be informed by education, business, 
and/or government, then we have certain responsibilities. 


What are some sources of information on goods and services? Where can 
information about recent developments and new products be found? How 
does the use of this information affect your right to be informed? 


What might be the results if many consumers asked for similar information 
not given about a particular product? 


If consumers have the right to be provided use and care instructions and 
performance claims, what responsibility accompanies this right? How 
could we lose this right? 


If advertisements inform, what is our responsibility in accepting or 
rejecting the information provided? 
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TO SAFETY 
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TO SAFETY 
Questions 


If we as consumers have the right to be protected from the sale of goods 
and services that endanger our lives or safety, then we have certain 
responsibilities. 


How will we know if a product is safe? How do we influence the right to 
safety when we purchase goods without examining them first for safety 
features? 


What kind of information are we responsible for obtaining before purchasing 
goods or services? 


What should you do if the performance of goods or results of service are 
not safe? How would our right to safety be influenced if no one reported 
faults? 


How does the study of safety ratings help fulfill our responsibilities to 
our right to safety? What are some reliable sources of safety ratings? 
What makes them reliable sources? What might happen to these sources 

and our right to safety if we do not take advantage of the information 
offered to us? 
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TO CHOOSE 
Questions 


If we as consumers have the right to choose goods and services at fair 
and competitive prices, then we have certain responsibilities. 


What are some pressures that we should assume responsibility for resisting? 


How does buying from habit limit our ability to be selective? How does 
the responsibility to do comparative shopping affect the right to choose? 


How can one determine whether or not products or services are produced 
efficiently? What relationship is there between efficient production 
and fair and competitive prices? 


What are some products that represent a needless waste of limited natural 
resources? of human resources? 


In what ways are consumers dishonest in their dealings with merchants and 
repairmen? How does this affect the right to choose? 


What motivates you to buy the goods and services that you buy? How do 
your motivations affect other people's right to choose? 


What resources are available to you as a consumer? How does the use of 
these resources affect our right to choose? 
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TO BE HEARD 
Questions 


If we as consumers have the right to be heard, then we have the 
responsibility to keep channels of communications open between ourselves, 
business, and government. 


What should we do if we note irresponsible industries, merchants, and/or 
repairmen? How does the writing of protest letters help fulfill our 
responsibility to our right to be heard? 


Why is it our responsibility to know where to go for help? What do many 
consumers tend to do because they do not know where to go for help? How 
do their actions affect our right to be heard? 


One of our responsibilities is to suggest product improvements. Let's 
select a product or service and think of some suggestions for improvements 
of that product or service. (Send suggestions to company if they seem to 
be applicable or original.) 


How much information do you give merchants when you are shopping for a 
product or service? How does the information you give prior to purchasing 
goods or services help you to get what you want? 


Why is it important to write your congressmen about consumer problems? 
What difference does this make? 


Does the informed consumer have more right to be heard than one who is 
not informed? Why or why not? 
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SECTION FOUR: CONSUMER AND THE ECONOMY 


Home Economics Section Four 
Instructional Materials Center Unit I 
Lubbock, Texas 


SECTION FOUR: CONSUMER AND THE ECONOMY 
UNIT I: The Consumer in the U.S.-- 
Youth's Place in the Economic Cycle 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 4, p. 140 in Part One) 


Young people have an increasing influence on the American economy--both as 
earners and spenders. Thirty-five percent of all boys and 22% of girls 

in their teens have part-time jobs and during the summer months 50% of the 
boys and 30% of the girls work. This means that they earn money and spend 
money--that they have a voice in the economy. 


Most young people today are service oriented--they want to do something 
which they feel is really worthwhile. They want to be heard about war, 
poverty, freedom. 


What they may not realize is that they have the opportunity to be heard-- 
loud and strong--in the market place, every time they make a purchase or 
accept a job. They cast a vote for or against a product or a service that 
plays a vital role in the economic cycle. Learning about the economy, and 
the importance of one's place in it, should help to create an understanding 
of the tremendous responsibility that consumers have in it. 


Ours is a free and competitive economy--free because each individual may 
make the choice to buy or sell goods and services; competitive, in that 
many manufacturing companies and businesses are producing the same goods -- 
each trying to be more efficient than the other. He who produces most 
efficiently has the lower price, gets the consumer's vote. This economy 
has been able to give us the highest standard of living ever known to man. 


The purchase by the consumer is the vote that makes the difference. Indi- 
viduals or groups decide what will be on the market by their demands. For 
example, if a young person decides to buy a record, he creates a demand for 
that record. If enough young people buy that record, they can determine 
what recording artist or group will be popular--the income of that artist 
or group is, in turn, decided by the number of records sold, so that a 
decision to buy a record can ultimately influence the lives of the people 
who made it. Thus, the power of the consumer's vote is felt. Also, of 
course, the more people with a personal income, the more money available 
for spending; in this case, the more young people with incomes, the more 
consumer votes they cast--for a product--and the stronger their voice. 


Ours is a consumer oriented society. Everyone is a consumer. The decision 
as to what products will be on the market, which will survive, belongs to 
the consumer. There are many manufacturers making the same product. Each 
wants the consumer's vote. The freedom of choice open to the consumer 
carries with it a serious responsibility, because the choice can be a good 
one or a bad one. 


TReprinted by Permission from Penney's Forum. New York, New York: 
J.C. Penney Company, Inc., Fall/Winter, 1967. p. 4. 
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go to buy them. Here is where the retailer plays a role in the economy. 
He acts as a purchasing agent for the consumer. He buys from the manu- 
facturer (directly or indirectly) and sells to the consumer. The consumer 
indicates which products will continue to be sold in the stores, and which 
will be dropped, by the "vote" he casts with each purchase. 


When there are many products, there has to be a place for the consumer to é 


The retailer, in turn, represents the voice of the consumer back to the 
manufacturer in terms of satisfaction or dissatisfaction. 


manufacturer 


wholesaler 


Serre 


eee eee 


Two terms used in discussing the economy of the country are: 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT (GNP)--this represents the total national production 

of goods and services at market prices--the dollar value of all goods and 

services produced in a year. In 1966 the figure was $759 billion--on 1975 

it is predicted to be $1 trillion. é 


DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES 


Clothing and Shoes 8.6% 


Food and Beverages 
and Tobacco 


Housing 14.6% 24.5% 


Household 
Operation 
5.9% 
Furniture and 
Household Equip. 


6.5% All Others 27707 


Autos and Parts 6.5% 


Gasoline and Oil 3.4% 
Transportation Services 3.0% 


Total consumption expenditures in 1966-- q 
$465 billion 
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PERSONAL INCOME--income received by individuals from all sources. 


This personal income is used for spending for-- 
Services 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goods 

Personal savings 

Taxes 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
PERSONAL INCOME DOLLAR 


Durable Goods 12.0% 

Autos and Parts 

Furniture and 
Household Equip. 


Nondurable Goods 35.5% 
Food and Beverages 
Clothing and Shoes 
Gas and Oi] 


Tobacco 
Total Personal 


Consumption 
Expenditures 
80.1% 


Personal Saving 4.7% 


Services 32.6% 
Housing 

Household Operations 
Transportation 


Personal Taxes 12.9% 


Other Consumer Outlays 2.3% 


Total personal income in 1966--$580 billion 


In our society--which is free and competitive, there are many responsibilities 
for the individual and for business to keep goods and services flowing. 


Businesses have a responsibility to the consumer and the community. 


1) Supply the consumer with products and services that meet standards 
for satisfactory performance. 

2) Relay messages from the consumer to the manufacturer. 

3) Supply the consumer with information about products. 

4) And in the conmunity he fulfills responsibility by donating to funds 
and charities, paying taxes, and providing jobs. 
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The consumer also has responsibilities. He has more freedom in our society 
to decide how he will spend his money than under any system--and this 


brings a great responsibility. 


He should stay informed of new products on the market 
Comparative shop 

Investigate credit 

Check labels and service offered 

And have a spending plan 


(1 
(2 
(3 
(4 
(5 


Youth has an opportunity to exercixe the responsibility and independence 
he desires as he plays his role in the economic cycle. The responsibility 
of education is to help him understand this cycle and his place in it. 
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SECTION FOUR: CONSUMER AND THE ECONOMY 
UNIT III: Sources and Functions of Money 
III-1. Two Sides of Money 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 2, p. 149 in Part One) 
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Kome Economics Section Four 
Instructional Materials Center Unit III 
Lubbock, Texas 


SECTION FOUR: CONSUMER AND THE ECONOMY 
UNIT III: Sources and Functions of Money 
III-2. What Is Money?! 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 2, p. 149 in Part One) 


Over the long span of human history, money has assumed many forms and shapes. 
Different societies, at different times, have been willing to exchange goods 
or services for: 


Seashells Bricks Beaver pelts 
Whale's teeth Coconuts Blankets 
Boar's tusks Cocoa beans Bronze axes 
Stones Tron rings Wheels 
Feathers Salt 


In some of the South Pacific islands, great stone wheels served as money. 
Someone has said that those were the days when the men handled all the 
money. It took muscle to move a huge stone wheel. 


In ancient Greece oxen were money; one ox was the basic money unit. When 
the Greeks introduced coins of gold and silver, this unit remained the 
basis for metal money, with each of the various coins worth different 
fractions of an ox. 


In ancient Rome different things circulated as money. When the emperors were 
firmly established, they issued coins of gold and silver, and, throughout the 
Empire, their subjects used them. In addition, the Romans used pieces of 
bronze and copper that were not made into coins; Roman merchants had to 

weigh and test each piece every time they made a sale or purchase. In the 
early days of the Empire, however, Ceasar paid the legionnaires in cakes of 
Salt, not metal, and the Roman emperors did this again, in the later days of 
the Empire, when they began to run out of metal. This custom may be the 
Origin of the saying that a person is - or is not - "worth his salt." 


The point is this: Any number of different materials - including paper 

I 0 U's - may serve as money. How money functions, and what money represents, 
are the important aspects of money. What material the money is made of is 

not an important aspect at all. In any society, people may use as money any- 
thing they wish, provided that they agree with other people throughout the 
society that the material they are using has the same meaning for all of them. 


The question, "What is money?" can be answered briefly: MONEY IS ANYTHING 
THAT PEOPLE WILL ACCEPT IN EXCHANGE FOR GOODS OR SERVICES, IN THE BELIEF 
THAT THEY MAY IN TURN EXCHANGE IT, NOW OR LATER, FOR OTHER GOODS OR SERVICES. 


TReprinted from Primer on Money. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office. Bulletin No. 34-710. 
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SECTION FOUR: CONSUMER AND THE ECONOMY 
UNIT III: Sources and Functions of Money 
III-3. Circular Flow of Money @ 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 5, p. 150 in Part One) 
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Incomes of 
) Individuals 


Expenditures of 
of Individuals 


CIRCULAR FLOW OF MONEY IN THE ECONOMY 


Expenditures 
of Business 


BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRY 


Incomes of 
Business 
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SECTION FOUR: CONSUMER AND THE ECONOMY 
UNIT IV: The Market System--Marketing Puzzle 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 5, p. 153 in Part One) é 
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MARKETING PUZZLE 


29) 


MARKETING PUZZLE 


ACROSS 
3. The quantity of goods offered for sale 
4. The quality of goods that enables it to satisfy a want 
6. The person who brings prospective buyers and sellers together 
8. Control over the supply of goods or services that makes it possible 


to control prices and prevent competition 
9. Sale and distribution of goods 
13. Production of large quantities of goods is referred to as 


production 
15. A system in which individuals and businesses are free to make their 
own choices is called the enterprise system 


16. Process of dividing or spreading goods over a wide area 
17. The creation of utility in goods or services 


1. A sum of money paid by government to encourage production 
2. When a few large producers control most of the production of an item 
or commodity, this is known as competition 
5. The price minus the cost is the 
7. An association of individuals created by law to conduct business under 
a charter granted by government 
10. The person who sells to consumers é 
11. Various things used in the production of goods and services 
12. Market price is determined by the supply and 
14. Any material things or services that people desire 


ANSWERS TO CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


ACROSS DOWN 

3. supply 1. subsidy 

4. utility 2. limited 

6. broker 55) SDFOnLe 

8. monopoly 7. corporation 
9. marketing 10. retailer 
13. mass Lh.” seapital 

15. free 12. demand 

16. distribution 14. goods 


17. production 
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Home Economics Section Four 
Instructional Materials Center Unit V 
Lubbock, Texas 


SECTION FOUR: CONSUMER AND THE ECONOMY 
UNIT V: Banks and Banking Services 
V-1. Protect Your Checking Account 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 10, p. 158 in Part One) 


Individuals lose billions of dollars to forgers. Careful check-writing 
habits may protect you from forgers. 


Your signature is the key to your banking account. Once your checking 
account Signature becomes available, so do your finances. Use a clear- 
cut legible signature when signing checks. Plain, easy-to-read signatures 
are more difficult to forge than flourished illegible handwriting. 


Your signature can be easily obtained, so use a different signature for 
banking than you do for other types of correspondence and business. If 
you normally sign your name, Jane Jacobs, sign your checks Jane C. Jacobs. 


If you have imprinted checks, have them read J.C. Jacobs, but sign them 
Jane C. Jacobs. The forger will likely assume that your check imprint 
is the same as your signature and will forge incorrectly. Your bank 
should catch the inconsistency and return the check stamped "irregular 
Signature." 


When checks are to be mailed, cover your signature by folding either the 
check or another piece of paper on it. Lock up cancelled checks so your 
Signature is hidden. 


Print, do not write, the amount on the dollar line. Printed block style 
letters are the most difficult to alter. In the example, you can See that 
"two" was changed to "five." 


In making out checks, try to use a fountain pen. Do not sign your checks 
with a lead or dry indelible pencil or a ballpoint pen. Do not sign your 
checks in your check book since the signature will imprint on the next 
check. 


When writing a check, keep your bank balance stub covered. Do not tempt 
a potential forger. 


Abbreviations are easy to alter. It is best to write out fully all names 
and companies. 


Extend each entry to full width allotted. If necessary, draw a line or 
use dashes to completely fill the space. Additions or alterations can be 
placed in empty spaces. 


The check artist has devised skillful ways of forging checks. Your 


caution with your checks and your signature will keep his hand out of 
your bank account. 


ea 


YOUR NAME 5 


YOUR ADDRESS 
YOUR CHiN UL Shes OOO 


PAY Othe 
ORDER OF 


FIRST NATIONAL BA 
ANYTOWN, U.S.A. 


eto Mornsaern) 


WE ATBS eG Fi Ac. Seon LA eh le Dae 


Tanti ¢ 


YOUR ADDRESS 
YOUR CITY, U.S.A. 00000 


PAY TO.41.HE 
ORDER OF $AQ0.00 


OLLARS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
ANYTOWN, U.S.A. 


RAL s GOAN fie = Abe se oee 


yor yan 119. T0 
YOUR® NAME 


YOUR ADDRESS 
YOUR CITY, U.S.A. 00000 


PAY TO THE 
ORDER OF 


ne 


DOLLARS 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
ANYTOWN, U.S.A. 


WM Looe aOR / eka Waas 345 51 Qehay Marrscer 
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SECTION FOUR: CONSUMER AND THE ECONOMY 
UNIT V: Banks and Banking Services 
V-2. Money Game 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 13, p. 158 in Part One) 


Supplies Needed: Persons Needed 
Slips of paper containing Caller 
row letter terms and definitions 
(see list of terms and Assistant to check master card 


definitions on p. 296) 
Players (any number) 
Container for slips 
Master card for each game 


Playing cards (1 for each 
player) 


Dried beans 


Directions for Playing 


— 
e 


The Money Game is played like Bingo. 

2. The object of the Money Game is to spell money vertically, horizontally, 
or diagonally. 

3. Each player receives a playing card. (Six sample playing cards are 
shown on pp. 300-302.) 

4. Dried beans may be used to indicate terms on the card which have been 
used. 

5. The center square on each card, labeled "MONEY" is a "free" space. 

6. The caller will draw a slip from the container, read the row letter, 
then the definition of the term (see p. 296). 

7. The assistant takes the slip from the caller and checks each term as 
it is used on the master card (see p. 299). 

8. If a player thinks his playing card has the term which goes with the 
definition called, he places a bean on the square containing that term. 

9. When a player has filled a complete row (vertically, horizontally, or 
atetdon ally?) he calls "MONEY." 

10. The caller stops the game and checks the player's card with the master 
card. 

11. If the player's card checks with the master card, he becomes caller 

and a new game is begun. If the player's card fails to check with 

the master card, the game continues until another player calls 

“MONEY ." 


IDeveloped by Anne C. Cleveland, Homemaking Teacher, Glens Falls 
Junior High School, Glens Falls, New York. 


AS 


List of Terms and Definitions 


ROW M 

ANSWER: CALLER READS: 

Advertising Use of media to promote sales 

Media Modern means of mass communication 

Health State of well-being 

PrOfa c Gain or benefit 

Loss Lack of profit--no gain 

Shelter Home or housing 

Transportation Means of locomotion - carfare--auto--bus 

Mortgage Pledge of property to gain credit 

Value Worth of idea or property 

Trave | Trip or journey away from home 

Liabilities Expenses & debts of a person 

ROW_O 

ANSWER: CALLER READS: 

Disability Illness or accident making one unable to work 

Unemployment Out of work 

Consumer One who buys or uses goods & services 

Seller One who offers goods for sale 

Credit Confidence in a person and/or ability to pay one's 
debts 

Net pay Amount of actual cash a worker receives after 
deductions 

Insurance Contract to pay a person in case of loss by fire, etc. 

Deductions neu of money withheld from paycheck for taxes, 
etc. 

ea Gey We Federal Insurance Contribution Act « 
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Income 

Resources 

Savings & Loan 
Association 

ROW _N 

ANSWER: 

Buyer 

Goals 

Recreation 


Luxuries 


Contributions 
Communi ty 


Taxes 


Federal 
State 
Local 


Assets 


ROW E 
ANSWER: 


Savings 


Corporation 
Stock 
Annuity 


Operating Expenses 


Section Four 
Unit V 


Amount of money earned 
All assets of an individual 


A bank that saves and lends money, usually for 
purchasing of property 


CALLER READS: 

One who purchases an item 

An end that one tries to reach 
Play, amusement, entertainment 


Anything contributing to enjoyment but not a 
necessity 


Money given to a fund for special person or purpose 


Group of people living in same place 


Compulsory payments to government on income and 
property 


United States government 
The state in which you live 
The city or county in which you live 


All of the property and income owned by a person 


CALLER READS : 


Amount set aside and not spent--amount in bank 
account 


A group of people organized to run a business 
Shares bought in a company 
Investment that pays fixed yearly payment 


Cost of running a home or business 


ae) 


Charity 
Retail 
Wholesale 
Interest 


Installment 


Loan 


Savings bank 


ROW Y 
ANSWER: 
Fraud 


Allowance 


Budget 

Rent 

Fixed expenses 
Emergency fund 
Wages 

Down payment 
Service charge 


Pension 


Social Security 


Investment 


Giving help to those in need 

Sale of goods aioe to consumer in small amounts 
Sale of goods in large quantity to retailer 

Money paid for use of another's money 


Amount of money due regularly on a time purchase or 
loan 


Money borrowed 


An institution primarily for saving of money 


CALLER READS: 
Dishonest or deceitful means of doing business 


Amount of money given regularly to a person for 
needs 


A plan for managing money 

Set amount due regularly for use of property 
Amount of money needed for regular expenses 
Amount set aside for unexpected expenses 

Amount paid for labor 

First payment on an article bought on credit 
Amount of money paid for credit on time purchase 
Amount paid to retired worker if a person has 
contributed or his company has contributed to an 
income retirement fund 


Federal Old Age Insurance Plan 


Purchase of property, stocks or bonds in the hope 
of increasing value of money 
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Master Card 


M 0 N E Y 
Advertising Disability Buyer Savings Fraud 
Media Unemployment Goals Corporation Allowance 
Heal th Consumer Recreation Stock Budget 
Profit Seller Luxuries Annuity Rent 
Loss Credit Necessities Operating Fixed 

Expenses Expenses 
Shelter Net Pay Contributions Charity Emergency 
Fund 
Transpor- Insurance Communi ty Retail Wages 
tation 
Mortgage Deductions Taxes Wholesale Down 
Payment 
Value FICA Federal Interest Service 
Charge 
Travel Income State Installment Pension 
Liabilities Resources Local Loan Social 
Security 
Savings & Assets Savings Investment 
Loan Assoc. Bank 
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Travel 


Liabilities 


Loss 


Media 


Shelter 


M 


Liabilities 


Loss 


Travel 


Advertising 


Media 


0 


Consumer 


Income 


Seller 


Buyer 


Disability 


0 


Resources 


Savings & 


Loan Assoc. 


FICA 


Deductions 


Consumer 


Sample Playing Cards 


N 


Communi ty 


Local 


MONEY 


Federal 


State 


N 


Federal 


State 


MONEY 


Local 


Assets 
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Operating 


Expenses 


SUOCK 


Annuity 


Savings 


Charity 


Loan 


Savings 


Bank 


Savings 


Charity 


Retail 


Y 


Fixed 


Expenses 


Investment 


Rent 


Budget 


Allowance 


u 


Social 


Security 


Inves tment 


Wages 


Allowance 


Budget 
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M ) N E i 
Advertising Disability Buyer Savings Fraud 
Media Unemployment Goals Corporation Allowance 
Health Consumer MONEY Stock Budget 
Profit Seller Recreation Annuity Rent 
Loss Credit Luxuries Operating Fixed 
Expenses Expenses 
M 0 N E Y 
Value Credit Assets Retail Budget 
Travel FICA Recreation Savings Service 
Bank Charge 
Profit Net Pay MONEY Operating Allowance 
Expenses 
Mortgage Consumer Taxes Corporation Down 
Payment 
Health Income Buyer Loan Fraud 
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M 
Profit 


Health 


Shelter 


Trans por- 


tation 


Advertising 


M 


Shelter 


Transpor- 


tation 


Mortgage 


Value 


Travel 


0 


Insurance 


Deductions 


Resources 


Income 


Unemployment 


0 


Net Pay 


Insurance 


Deductions 


FICA 


Income 


N 


Luxuries 


Necessities 


MONEY 


Contributions 


Goals 


N 


Necessities 


Contributions 


MONEY 


Communi ty 


Taxes 
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Tnereniient 
Savings 
Charity 
Wholesale 
Interest 

E 
Charity 
Retail 
Wholesale 
Interest 


Installment 
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Pension 


Fraud 


Wages 


Emergency 
Fund 


Social 


Security 
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Emergency 
Fund 


Wages 


Down 
Payment 


Service 
Charge 


Pension 
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SECTION FOUR: CONSUMER AND THE ECONOMY 
UNIT V: Banks and Banking Services 
V-3. Economic Jeopardy 


(See Suggested Learning Experience No. 14, p. 158) 


Preparation: Construct a large board with hooks on which to hang cards or 
use bulletin board tacks to hold cards (about 4" x 4"), Cards have a score 
on one side and either a question or an answer on the other side. Scores 
range from 10 to 60 under each category. Difficulty increases as scores 
increase. The following categories are used for Economic Jeopardy: 
Economics, Money, Marketing, and Banking. [NOTE TO TEACHER: Assign 

points to the questions according to the ability of students. Some cards 
on the board may contain a question--players give an answer in response. 
Some cards may contain an answer--players respond by giving the question. 
Sample questions and answers for each category are given on pp. 304-306. | 


Divide into teams. Give each team member some type of noise maker for 
Signaling his readiness to answer. 


Rules of Play: 


1. Employ some means of determining which team will select the first 
question. 

2. The first team chooses a category and a level, e.g., Money for 40 points. 

3. The card is turned over for all to read (may be read aloud) and any 
player who thinks he can answer the question signals uSing his noise 
maker. 

4. If the player answers correctly, his team scores the value of that 

card. If he answers incorrectly, his team forfeits the value of the 

card and the other team is given the opportunity to answer the question. 

Each time a team answers incorrectly, it forfeits the value of the card. 

Play continues until all cards are turned over. 

The team which has scored the most points at the end of the game wins. 
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CATEGORY: MONEY 
Ques tions 


What is money? 

What is inflation? 

What is bartering? 

What can be used for commodity money? 

What is real income? 

What is price? 

What is currency? 

What is sound money? 

What is a general decrease in prices? 

What is money made by a person other than the Federal Government? 


Answers 


Anything accepted in payment for goods or services 

A general increase in prices 

Trading goods for goods 

Tobacco leaves, furs, beads, cigarettes 

The purchasing power of income or wages 

The value of anything expressed in money terms 

The coins and paper bills used as a means of payment 
Money with fairly stable purchasing power 

Deflation 

Counterfeit 


CATEGORY: BANKING 
Questions 


Who iS someone who puts money in a bank? 

What is a service charge? 

What is a blank endorsement? 

Who is the payee? 

What is clearing? 

What is a cashier's check? 

What is investing? 

What are dividends? 

What are fixed-dollar investments? 

What is the amount of money that has been invested? 


Answers 


A depositor 

A fee paid for checking account service 

An endorsement that permits a check to be cashed by anyone 
The person to whom a check is written 

The process of collecting payment for checks 
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A check that a bank draws on its own funds 

Putting savings to work earning income 

A savings and loan association's payment to its savers 
Investments that do not increase or decrease in dollar value 
The principal 


CATEGORY: ECONOMICS 
Questions 


What is the gross national product? 
What are the factors of production? 
What is production? 

What is free enterprise? 

What is profit? 

What is mass production? 

What is subsidy? 

What is utility? 

What is consumption? 

What is capital? 


Answers 


The total amount that a nation produces during any year 

Natural resources, labor, and capital 

The principal function of business 

A system in which individuals and business enterprises are allowed 
to make their own choices 

The difference between what a business earns and the operating costs 
Goods produced in large quantities 

A government's financial assistance in private enterprises 
Production which involves creating value 

The act of using goods and services to satisfy needs and wants 
Buildings and equipment used by workers to produce goods 


CATEGORY: MARKETING 
Ques tions 


What are the functions of marketing? 

What is the process of moving goods from producers to consumers? 
What is a cooperative? 

What is a monopoly? 

What is merchandising? 

What is a retail market? 
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What is a business unit owned by the sove ney 
Who is a wholesaler? 

What is an individual proprietorship? 

What is one step in the marketing process? 


Answers 


Tasks performed in the process of moving goods from the original 
producer to the point of final sale 

Marketing 

An enterprise owned by its customers 

The ability to control the supply and price of goods or services 
Process of filling demands for products 

Final outlet in the distributing system 

Government enterprise 

A merchant who buys in large quantities for the purpose of selling 
smaller quantities of goods 

An unincorporated business owned by one individual 
Transportation 
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